













































Zest of life! 
That's what you get 

In the stinging salt spray 
The keen sea air— 
That’s what you get, too, when you 
Smoke LUCKY STRIKE 
The wonderful tobacco f 
With the superb 
Flavor and relish. : 


| LUCKY STRIKE 


ROLL CUT TOBACCO 


is the tobacco to take with you on your day’s outing. 
Riches cannot buy a better tobacco. Made from 
al fine old Burley —the best tobacco leaf ever grown ; 
for cool, slow, rich pipe-smoking. Full of the ripe , 
mellowness of perfect leaves perfectly aged. 
In acigarette: The new Roll 
| Cut form of LUCKY STRIKE 
is ideal for cigarette rolling. 
Crumbles up just right for a 
firm, handsome, full - bodied 
smoke; no unsightly bumps 
and twists to it. 


In 5c and 10c tins —in 50c 
and $1.00 Glass Humidors. 


} 
(| THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
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Vessella fistetiing to the 
music of his own band 


Hearing Vessella’s Band on the Steel Pier at Atlantic City or 
hearing it on the Victrola—it is all the same. 

The Victrola brings into your home the music played by Vessella’s 
Band, Sousa's Band, Pryor’s Band, Victor Herbert's Orchestra, Con- 
way’s Band, U. S. Marine Band, and other celebrated organizations, 
just as they play at the noted summer resorts.and places of amusement. 

And it is all as real and enjoyable as though you were actually 


among the vast audiences listening to these great bands and orchestras. 


Any Victor dealer will 
gladly play selections by 
Vessella’s Band, or any other 
music you wish to hear. 

There are Victors and Victrolas 


in great variety of styles from $10 Say 
to $200. 


Victor Talking Machine ‘ 
Camden, N. J., U- &3 


Berliner Gramop 
Canad 








New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 


sleace mention thic mamazine whan ancuracinn oAenatinnnwe cntn 
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DO YOU LIKE GOOD 
MELODRAMA? 


Dastardly villains, thrilling escapes, innocence 
deceived, secret papers, dramatic revelations in 
mid-air, ‘and virtue, a trifle winded, but glori- 
ously triumphant—all these are woven into a 
whirlwind romance of book length by 


I. A. R. WYLIE 


Yet it is done with a skill that makes it 
all thoroughly convincing. It’s absolutely free 
from sex, suffrage and psychology, and you 
wont find the slightest trace of a eugenic in it 
from one end to the other. It will be printed 
complete in AINSLEE’S for September. 


The many unusual short stories will include 
the best work of such authors as 


CAROLINE DUER 
F. BERKELEY SMITH 
CONSTANCE SKINNER 
BONNIE R. GINGER 
ELEANOR FERRIS 


AND 


ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE 


Have you, too, fallen under the spell of the 
Super-Women? Ninon de Lenclos is the next one. 


AINSLEE’S FOR SEPTEMBER 


For sale August 13th. Fifteen cents the copy 





Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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A National Custom 


“Bull” Durham is more than a national form of enjoyment—it is 
an expression of American character. The millions of “Bull” Durham 
smokers are the self-reliant, energetic Americans who make the United 
States the most progressive nation in the world. These men make thcir 
own opportunities, make their own success—and they like to make 
their own cigarettes, to their own liking, from ripe, mellow 


GENUINE 


Butt Durnam 


(Enough for forty hand-made cigarettes in each 5-cent sack) 


North, East, South and West they “roll their own”—from cow- 
puncher to congressman, from soldier and sailor to general and 
admiral, trom mill worker to corporation 


Ask for FREE SS president. 


“ ” . 
i = ——, The smooth, mellow flavor and rich 


fragrance of fresh-rolled “Bull” Durham ciga- 
rettes afford healthful enjoyment and lasting 
satisfaction to more millions of men than all 
other high-grade smoking tobaccos combined. 
An illustrated booklet, showing how 

to “Roll Your Own,” and a Book of FREE 
cigarette papers, will both be mailed, 

free, to any address in the U. S. on postal request. 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
Address inquiry for free Booklet to “Bull” Durham, Durham, N.C., 


Room 1126. 
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Agents & Help Wanted 


AGENTS SELL AMBREW. Beer 
in concentrated form. Carry right 
in your pocket. Small, compact, 
condensed. A good glass of beer 
wanted everywhere. Enormous de- 
mand, sells fast—coins you money. 
Field untouched, strictly legitimate, 
can be sold anywhere. Be quick—ter- 
ritory going fast. Just a postal today 
—we'llshow you how to make money 
quick. The Ambrew Co., Dept. 1171, 
Cincinnati, O. 


AGENTS—A New One. Concen- 
trated soft drinks. Every home, 
church-fair, picnic, lawn-fete, ball- 
park, stand, ete., buys them. Whirl- 
wind sellers. Great profits. Small 
package makes 32 glasses—orangeade, 
grape, raspberry, etc. Hurry—don’t 
wait—be ready for the hot season, 
Write quick. American Products Co., 
3101 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 











WILL Pay Reliable Man or Woman 
$12.50 to distribute 100 Free pkgs. 
Perfumed Borax Soap Powder among 
friends. No money required. R. Ward 
Company, 224 Institute Pl., Chicago, 


~ GOVERN MENT positions pay big 
money. Get prepared for “exams” by 
former U.S. CivilService Examiner, 
Free booklet. Patterson Civil Service 
School, Box Y, Rochester, N. Y. 


MEN OF IDEAS and inventive 
ability should write for new “Lists of 
Needed Inventions,” Patent Buyers 
and “How to Get Your Patent and 
Your Money.” Advice Free. Ran- 
dolph & Co., Patent Attorneys, Dept. 
46, Washington, D.C. 


“FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells 
of about 300,000 protected positions 
in U.S. service. Thousands of vacan- 
cles every year. There is a big 
chance here for you, sure and gener- 
ous pay, lifetime employment. Just 
ask for booklet S 22. No obligation. 
Karl Hopkins, Washington, D. C, 





AGENTS make $25 to $50 weekly 
selling self-lighting gas tips and gas 
stove lighters, no matches required, 
Just turn on gas, lights itself; sells 
on sight; send for proposition before 
all territory is taken. Automatic 
Gas Appliance Co., 1 Union Square, 
New York City. 

LOCAL Representative Wanted, 
Splendid income assured right man 
to act as our representative after 
learning our business thoroughly by 
mail. Former experience unneces- 
sary. All we require is honesty, abil- 
ity, ambition and willingness to learn 
a lucrative business. No soliciting or 
traveling. All or spare time only. 
This is an exceptional opportunity 
for a man in your section to get into 
n big paying business without cap- 
ital and become independent for life. 
Write at once for full particulars, 
National Co-Operative Realty Co., 
L-339 Marden Bidg., Washington,D., C. 








Agents and Help Wanted—Continued. 


I MADE $50,000 in five years with 
a smali mail order business; began 
with %. Send for free booklet. Tells 
how. Heacock, Box 716, Lockport, 
New York. 

SILK Hose Free to Agents selling fa- 
mous Triplewear guaranteed hosiery. 
Great money making proposition. $30, 
week. Write to-day. ‘Triplewear Mills, 
Dep't! t S5, 13th and Sausom, Phila, Pa. 


AGENTS, Would y you take a steady 
job where you can clear $20 to $30 
weekly to start, and work up to yearly 
profits of $3,000 or more? No experi- 
ence required. Sensational new sell- 
ing plan. Great crew managers propo- 
sition—exclusive territory.Act quick. 

*.M. Davis, Pres. R7 Davis BIk.Chicago 


Patents and Lawyers 


U. S. and Foreign Patents and 
Trade Marks, Free Book and opinion 
as to patentability. Joshua R. H. 
Potts, Patent Lawyer, 805 G St.,Wash- 
ington; 8 Dearborn St., Chicago; 
929 Chestnut St., Philade Iphia, 


“PATENTS SECURED OR FEE 
returned, Send sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Guide Book 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
One Million Dollars offered for one 
Invention. Patents secured by us 
advertised free in World’s Progress, 
sample free. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
Washington, D. C. 

PATENTS THAT PROTECT 
AND PAY. Advice and books 
free. Highest references. Best 
results. Promptness assured. Send 
sketch or model for free search. 
Watson FE. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 
624 F Street, Washineton, D.C, 

IDEAS WANTED—Manufacturers 
are writing for patents procured 
through me. 3 books with list 200 
inventions wanted sent free. Advice 
free. I get patent or no fee. R. B. Owen, 
39 Owen Bide., Washington, D. C, 








Business Opportunities 


FREE FOR SIX MONTHS.—My 
Special offer to introduce my maga- 
zine “Investing for Profit.” It is 
worth $10 a copy to anyone who has 
been getting poorer while the rich, 
richer. It demonstrates the real earn- 
ing power of money, and shows how 
anyone, no matter how poor, Can ac- 
quire riches. Investing for Profit is 
the only progressive financial journal 
published, It shows how $100 grows 
to $2,200. Write Now and I'll send it 
six months free. H.L. Barber, 408, 
20 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago. 

“WOULD you like to own a good 
paying mail order business? We have 
a line that gets repeat orders all the 
time; you can start in spare time; in- 
vest a dollar or two a week and soon 
own a nice business of your own. 
Write for particulars, Nadico, 1668 
Belmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

“EXCELLENT opportunities mak- 
ing rate and route charts of your 
city. Easy work. Big returns. Write 
immediately for particulars. George 
A. Curtis, P. O. Box 1084, Portiand,Ore. 


Music and Song Poems 


SONG POEMS WANTED for publi- 
cation—Send us your verses or melo- 
dies. Experience unnecessary. We 
Will Revise, Write Musie to Your 
Words, Publish, Advertise, and Copy- 
right in Your Name. Our composing 
staff best. Instructive book “Success- 
ful Song Writing,” free. Marks-Gold- 
smith Co., Dept. 15, Wash., D.C. 

“SONG POEMS WANTED: Money 
in successful songs. Send us your 
poems for examination. We revise, 
write the music, pay for and secure 
copyright in your name, arrange for 
orchestra and furnish song slides. Par- 
ticulars, terms and book “How Music 
Makes Money” Free. C. L. Partee Co., 
405 Astor Theatre Building,New York. 
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Coins, Stamps, Etc. 


$2. to $600. paid for hundreds of old 
coins dated before 1895. Send 10c at 
once for New lIllust’d Coin Value 
Book, 4x7, showing prices we guaran- 
tee to pay. Get posted. Clarke & Co., 
Coin Dealers, Box 132, Le Roy, N. Y. 


Motion Picture Plays 


WRITE Moving Picture Plays: $100 
each; all or spare time; correspond- 
ence course unnecessary: details free. 
Atlas Publishing Co. 309, Cincinnati,O, 











ST-STU-T-T-ERING OR STAMMER- 


Let me tell you, by mail, how 
I cured myself, after 30 years of 
misery and failure. Discovered a 
natural method which anyone can 
use, athome. Since then have won 
social and business success. Send 
me your address, in confidence. 
Walter McDonnell, Drawer F 712, 
Station F, Washington, D. C 


Miscellaneous 


“EVERY individual automobile 
owner in the United States should 
join the International Automobile 


ING. 











Short Stories 


MAKE Money Writing short stories 
or for papers. Bigpay. Send for free 
booklet; tells how. Dept. A, United 
Press Syndicate, San Francisco, 








League, 2964 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y 
STUPENDOUS OFFER. In order 
to raise cash at once, we sacrifice 83 
almost new $100.00 Standard Reming- 
tons at a ridiculously low price. 
Send for sample writing and price, 
National Sales Co., Jersey City, N. J. 











Berg. Esenwein. 
one hundred 


in Harva: ‘i Cornell 


Short-Story Writing 


A course of forty lessons in the history, form, struc- 


‘tudy Courses under Professors 

nd leading colleges. Boyd 

250 page catalog free. Vette tootage sitions Pre 
= 





The Home Corr 
Dept. 270, 





Springfield, Mass. 
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Look Out for the Railroad 


won 
send Number 


of ° : 
& Enclosed 
: find One Dol- 
as lar (Canadian 
“s 


$1.13, Foreign 
$1.26). Send Lire 
for three months to 


This number is dated August 6 
and will celebrate whatever 
railroads there may be left 
in this country on that date, 


Open only to new subscribers; no subscription 

renewed at this rate. 
Life is issued every Tuesday. LIFE, 16 West 31st Street, New York K 
Everywhere. Ten Cents. 





One Year $5.00. (Canadian $5.52, Foreign $6.04) 
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Mellin's Food 
Children 


Results of the Mellin’s Food 


Method of Milk Modification. 


Start your baby right. 
Get a bottle of Mellin’s Food today. 
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Mellin’s Food Company, Boston, Mass. 
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“Do You ° 
Wear These 


——Stylish Hose —~ 


Out Camping?” - ~ . 


- 


“Why, yes—why not? They’re comfortable, light in weight, and six pairs are 


guaranteed to wear six months without need of darning. 


All the members 


of our family wear Holeproof Hose, wherever they go, the year ’round.’’ 


We use long-fibred yarns of double 
strength, of downy softness and of ex- 
tra light weight. They cost us an 
average of 74c per pound—#2c per 
pound more than we might pay for 
common kinds. 


But that is why six pairs of Hole- 
proof—some of the lightest wei-zht, 
and most comfortable hosiery made— 
will wear Aal/fa year without holes or 
tears. That is guaranteed. If any of 
the six pairs faz/ in that time we will 
replace them with zew hose free. 


The Si/k-Faced Holeproofs are made 
of the finest Japanese Silk, ingeniously 
knit over a strong, sheer, invisible 
cotton body. 


The cost is 50 cents a pair for men’s 
and 75 cents a pair for women’s. Boxes 
of three pairs are guaranteed three 
months. 


° 
Other Prices 

$1.50 per box and up for six pairs of 
men’s cotton Holeproofs; $2.00 per box 
and up for six pairs of women’s or 
children’s in cotton; $1.00 per box for 
four pairs of infants’ in cotton. Above 
boxes guaranteed six months. $1.00 
per box of three pairs ol children’s cot- 
ton Iloleproofs, guaranteed three 
months. $2.00 per box for three pairs 
of men’s s7/k Holeproof socks; $3 00 
per box for three pairs of women’s s7/& 
Holeproof stockings. Boxes of silk 
guaranteed ¢hrec months. 

The genuine Holeproof are sold in 
your town. We’ll send dealers’ names 
on request, Or we'll ship direct where 
no dealer is near, all transportation 
charges prepaid on receipt of remit- 
tance. 

Write for free 
about Iloleproof. 


book that tel's all 


Holeproof Hosiery Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Ltd.,London, Canada 
Holeproof Hosiery Co.,10 Church Alley, Liverpool, England 


By Lovitation, Member 
of Rice Leaders of the 
or.d Association 


Tolepxrat ffesierg 


Reg. U.S 
Pat. Office, 1906 


Caklaikl 








Silk Gloves 
lor Women 


Every woman 
should.also exam- 
ine Iloleproof Silk 
Gloves, They are 
now sold in many 
stores. Made of the 
best quality silk 
with reinforced fin- 
ger tips that are 
guaranteed to out- 
wear the gloves 
themselves. We 
would not give 
the name Hole- 
proof to any but 
the most durable 
gloves on the mar- 
ket. Write for 
prices and free 
book that tells all 
about them, We 
send them direct 
on receipt of price 
ifwe have no dealer 


77 


near you. (577 





Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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Nature makes 


us vagabonds, the 


5 Hamilt 


world 


makes us respectable—ALEXANDER SMITH. 


CHAPTER I. 
the 


“aEORGE TEMPLE 
Js shade of the station and, tilt- 
ing his straw hat over his 

eyes, strode out into the sun. 

The day was still young, 


left 


fresh, and sweet. All the world was 
up and about, and as he tyrned into the 
lane that, said the finger post, led to 
the village green, two miles away, a 
welcome. 
the lane the trees 
clasped hands above his head, and 
patches of sun fell on the dusty road 
between their leaves, like disks of gold. 
Frogs panted among the trembling 
grasses that lined the ditches on each 
side of him, and linnets, thrushes, black- 
birds, and bullfinches piped and trilled 
in the hedges. Bees busied from flower 
to flower, filling the air with their in- 
dustrious hum, and a faint, soft breeze 
—perhaps it was more a rustle than a 
the the 


thousand voices shouted a 


\W here narrowed, 


breeze—made heads of all 
grasses nod. 


Through the hedges golden patches 


of nearly ripened corn caught his eyes, 
spangled at the edges of the fields with 
splashes of poppies, which swayed their 
impertinent vermilion heads in a kind 
of rhythm, as if they were keeping time 
to music, as indeed they were. The 
passionate voices of a hundred larks 
filled the air with their soprano songs, 
accompanied by the sharp, clear flut- 
ings of thrushes and blackbirds, the se- 
ductive cooing of wood pigeons, and 
the harmonious undercurrent of insects. 

The first milestone, worn, weather- 
stained, moss-ingrained, fell behind him 
as Temple gained the hill. Here the 
trees on his right and left ended ab- 
ruptly; on purpose, it seemed to him, 
to disclose the view of the fair valley 
through which flowed the river, a si- 
lent thing, winding its silver. way 
through county after county to the sea. 

Below, to the left, nestled the red- 
roofed village round the prim tower of 
its mother, the church. To the right 
stretched a panorama that made Tem- 
ple involuntarily fling out his arms and 
draw a long breath. Field after field 
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of standing corn, set on fire by the sun, 
each bounded by lines of lanky pop- 
lars, covered the ascent; then came 
orchards ; and then, all the way up and 
over the hill, a great wood of young 
trees, whose leaves, of every shade of 
green, fitted as closely as curly hair. 

Temple turned away, exhilarated. 
The sight of the good red earth, bear- 
ing fruit, filled him with a kind of rev- 
erence, and the clean, flower-scented 
air rubbed the lines out of his face like 
the soft fingers of a woman. 

In front of him an old man, bent and 
rheumatic, with a wooden leg, was 
sweeping the road. 

“Good morning!” sang out Temple. 

““Marnin’,” replied the road mender, 
without looking up. 

“Can you tell me whereabouts in the 
village Mr. Rudd lives?” 

The old man looked up quickly and 
leaned on the handle of his broom. A 
smile wandered across his face, in and 
out of its thousand lines. . 

“*Im as backs the ’osses? Oi knaws 
‘im by sight, as well as Oi knaws the 
crannies along this ’ere road—ter speak 
ter, too, fer ’e never goes by wi’out a 
word; but blame me if Oi knaws wheer 
’e lives !” 

Temple laughed because the old man 
laughed, and because the mere mention 
of Billy Rudd made for laughter. 

“Thanks,” he said. “I dare say some 
one will know. Good morning.” 

The old mari nodded, and Temple 
swung on. For a long time he could 
hear the chuckle of the road mender. 

Came a young, rosy-faced woman, 
with an unsteady baby hanging to a fin- 
ger. Temple touched his hat. 

“Good morning,” he said, stopping. 
“Would you be kind enough to tell me 
whereabouts: in the village Mr. Rudd 
lives ?” 

A smile came quickly to the woman’s 
face, like a shaft of sunlight. 

“Well, Oi knaws ’im,” she said. 
“Everybody knaws Mr. Rudd, the poet; 





but Oi don’t knaw as ever Oi heard 
wheerabouts ’e lives.”* 

Again, for the same reason, Temple 
laughed, thanked the woman, touched 
the baby’s firm, pink cheek, and passed 
on toward the village. 

As usual with villages, a “Blue Cow” 
lay in waiting at its entrance, trough 
well filled, gravel well swept at its 
threshold. A burly man in gaiters stood 
on the worn step, eying a rough pony 
in the shafts of a high cart with tireless 
wheels. 

“I beg your pardon,” said Temple. 
“May I trouble you to tell me where- 
abouts in the village Mr. William Rud 
lives ?” : 

This time Temple’s mention of the 
name. awoke not a mere smile, but a 
frank guffaw. 

“No trouble ter tell ye, sur,” said the 
man, putting two fingers to the brim 
of his hat, “but Oi jest doan’t knaw, 
an’ that’s the truth. Oh, Oi knaws the 
gentleman. If you’ll excuse my saying 
so, ’e’s known ’ereabouts as ‘Sunny 


- Bill,’ fer if there ever were a man as 


made much of the sun, it’s Master 
Rudd. ‘The Slackster’ ’e’s called, too 
—but Oi didn’t mean ter tell ye that. 
But as ter knawing wheer he lives ey 

He finished with a gesture and an- 
other guffaw. 

“Oh, well, I dare say they'll know 
down in the village. Thanks. Delight- 
ful weather.” 

“Aye, that it be.” 

And for the third time Temple passed 
on. 

Straggling, the village began; first the 
forge, with its concomitant smell of 
singeing hair and its ringing metallic 
sounds, and the inevitable group of men 
and boys around its door; then the post 
office, which sold tea and black lead, cig- 
arettes and cod-liver oil, butter and 
bootlaces. 

Into this went Temple. 

‘“‘Where does Mr. Rudd live, please?” 

An old lady took a bit of string out 
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of her mouth and wrestled with a smile. 
It spread to an old man in a skullcap, 
who was packing sugar into green bags, 
and to a freckled boy who was piling 
bundles of wood into a large basket. 

The old lady cleared her throat gently 
and spoke in a carefully level voice: 

“Oh, yes, if you please, sir, Mr. Rudd 
resides in a moderate-sized house on 
the outskirts of the village. It’s called 
‘Ardpatrick.”” 

“After the horse as won the Derby 
two year ago,” broke in the old man. 

“You will know it by the gate being 
tied up with string. It lies some dis- 
tance back from the road, sir, and its 
garden runs down to the river.” 

“Much obliged,” said Temple, return- 
ing all three smiles with a running 
glance. 

The highstreet boasted of a hundred 
houses, less or more; old houses, with 
tiled roofs and Queen Anne doorways, 
small-paned windows and small patches 
of garden. Among them Temple saw 
“The Royal Duke,” “The Wheatsheaf,” 
“The George,” and “The Cat and the 
Fiddle,” by respectively, Fred Whimsey, 
George Attle, William Bugle, and 
Henry Ibstock. 

He noticed that Weeley, the builder, 
also “furnished” funerals, and that 
Corby, the baker, shaved for three half- 
pence on Wednesdays and Saturdays, 
from two until nine. 

At the end of the village the road 
widened out and made an irregular cir- 
cle of the green, upon which young en- 
thusiasts played cricket with coats for 
wickets, donkeys and butchers’ horses 
munched the succulent grass, sheep fol- 
lowed the bellwether with timid haste, 
and geese waddled in single file. 

Following the road to the left, Tem- 
ple made his way past several pompous, 
but slightly podgy, Queen Anne houses, 
inclosed in high brick walls, past a row 
of neat cottages with thatched roofs, 
into a lane that led up to a low-lying 
house with dirty, but cheerful, windows, 


a much worm-eaten, but still plucky 
portico, a flight of stone steps, green 
and neglected, and a door whose 
knocker palpably stood in need of a 
screw. : 

There was no name anywhere to be 
seen, but the gate was tied up with a 
string. 

As Temple entered, he burst into a 
gay, ringing laugh. 


CHAPTER II, 


The knocker, to fulfill its duty, 
needed careful manipulation. To make 
it fall upon the knob of iron put there 
for that purpose it was necessary to 
swing it up on its own screw. 

Temple had done this three times, 
and each time had hammered loudly. 
Yet he found himself, after the third 
trial, still upon the outside of the door. 
- He jumped on to a neglected bed in 
which ragamuffin nasturtiums ran wild, 
and peered into one of the windows. He 
could make out a carpetless room, lit- 
tered with books and papers, a large 
desk covered with dust and cobwebs, 
and several pictures, hanging at every 
angle but the right one. 

But no Billy Rudd. 

He followed a weedy path round the 
side of the house and found an open 
window. The room it lighted was evi- 
dently a favorite with the owner. A 
finely carved oak bookcase, bulging with 
books in wild disorder, stood against 
one of its walls. On one side of it— 
covered with pipes and tobacco tins, but- 
terfly nets, and old numbers of “Ruff’s 
Guide to the Turf”—was an oak table, 
and on the other a large, imposing 
French armoire of black oak. Its doors 
were open, disclosing three shelves. 
Their contents were picturesque. Books 
and bottles, boots and coats, plates, fish- 
ing tackle, old newspapers, and cooking 
utensils rubbed shoulders in cosmopoli- 
tan friendship. 

Three much-worn rugs only partially 
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covered the floor, upon which stood 
three shabby armchairs, stuffed with 
paper-backed books. The walls were 
closely covered: with pictures of horses, 
cut from newspapers and _ tacked, 
frameless, in irregular lines. Under the 
table, Temple noticed several old bones, 
a tin saucer filled with water, and a 
half-eaten dog biscuit. 

But no Billy Rudd. 

With a kind of fright, Temple rapped 
his stick on the window sill. 

“Billy! Billy!” he called. 

His voice sounded hollow and echoed 
back to him. 

“Billy! Billy!” 
no answer. 

Suddenly a dog barked loudly in the 
distance. Temple whistled persuasively, 
and a half-bred wire-hair terrier came 
leaping through the long grass of the 
lawn. 

“Hillo, Jack! Where’s your master ?” 
cried Temple. 

With a gurgling bark of welcome, the 
dog, quick to make friends with a man 
he instantly recognized as “doggy,” 
leaped up again and again, licking Tem- 
ple’s hands and wagging a ridiculous 
stump of a tail until it looked like ten 
stumps. 

Temple patted him for many minutes, 
talking the while to prove how agree- 
able his intentions were, and then said: 
“Find him, Jack, old boy! Find him!” 

Instantly Jack made off in the direc- 
tion of the river, and Temple followed 
him. 

The garden was long and wide. 
Shrubs that looked as if they had never 
been trimmed stood knee-deep in rank 
grass. No paths were discernible, and 
flowers grew where seeds had been 
blown or dropped by careless birds. In 
the kitchen garden, gooseberry and cur- 
rant bushes peeped over the feathery 
heads of grass, and fruit trees, laden 
with pears and apples, stood like gyp- 
sies. At the foot of this wild, ragged 
place slid the river, behind a line of 


And still there was 


willow trees whose branches bent over 
and touched its surface. 

Again and again the dog ran back- 
ward and forward, till he led Temple 
to a place where the grass had been 
worn down. There he,stopped, and, tail 
wagging and tongue hanging out, held 
up one paw. 

With his arms under his hatless head, 
with the sun falling full upon his thin, 
well-cut, tanned face, lay a tall man, in 
a suit of discolored flannels, fast asleep, 
with a kitten rolled up in a ball on his 
chest. A woman would have noticed 
instantly that he had not shaved for sev- 
eral days. 

By his side, handy to his right hand, 
lay five or six much-smoked pipes and 
a large tin of Wingate mixture: Open 
at the middle, its pages crinkled by the 
heat, lay a copy of “The Sentimental 
Journey,” and, closed, a small Homer, 
a collection of Browning’s poems, the 
current Sportsman, and “Ruff’s Guide.” 

I introduce you to William Ormsby 
Massingham Rudd, gambler, poet, slack- 
ster. 


CHAPTER III. 


For many minutes George Temple 
stood: looking down on the face of the 
man who had been his Jonathan at Ox- 
ford; the man who had carried every- 
thing before him, whose brilliance and 
great heart and whimsical, untidy per- 
sonality had won more than the admira- 
tion of all the men of his time; a man 
who had gone down from his university 
leaving behind him a reputation such as 
few men acquire, and with a career in 
front of him that everybody prophesied 
would carry him to the topmost rung 
of any ladder he set out to climb. 

In Temple’s smile there was affection, 
there was, too, a kind of unwilling ad- 
miration, but there was also just a shade 
of disgust. He felt as a man is bound 
to feel when, instead of finding a glo- 
rious cathedral towering to the sky, dig- 
nity in all its lines, beauty in its carv- 
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ing, he finds merely the foundations of 
it, crumbling, neglected, weed-covered. 

It was ten years since these two men 
had met. The one had been in the 
world, strenuously working; the other 
out of it, studiously resting. A sense 
of shock came to Temple as he realized 
this, and, with a gesture of impatience, 
he bent over the calm sleeper and shook 
him almost angrily. 

With a long, contented sigh, Billy 
Rudd opened first one eye and then the 
other. Before him, excellently well 
groomed, stood a vigorous, keen-looking 
man of thirty-two, whose face touched 
a chord in his memory that vibrated 
through his every vein. He sat up 
quickly, caught the kitten tenderly in 
his left hand, blinked, and rubbed his 
eyes. Then, with an immense shout, 
he clambered to his feet. 

“Geordie, by the Lord Harry!” he 
cried. “Geordie! Geordie, my dear!” 

I think there were tears in Temple’s 


eyes as his hand was wrung again and 


again. In Rudd’s eyes, however, there 
was nothing but sunny gladness, an al- 
most childlike gladness, that lit up his 
whole body. He almost danced with 
delight. He placed the kitten inside his 
cap, which lay on the grass, and then 
caught hold of Temple with both hands 
and shook him affectionately, smacked 
his shoulders, and felt his muscles, and 
peered into his face anxiously, with al- 
most paternal pride and concern. 
“Oh, but this is tremendous!” he 
cried, throwing back his head, with a 
peal of laughter that set the dog bark- 
ing and leaping, the birds singing, and 
filled the world with such a noise as 
never was. ‘Tremendous! Immense! 
Superb! If anything were needed to 
render me ridiculously, absurdly, dan- 
gerously happy, it’s the sight of you! 
But how the devil did ye get here? 
How in the name of all that’s wonderful 
did ye find me out? You can’t ‘have 
dropped from the skies. The angels 
would never have allowed such a good- 


lookin’ beggar to leave. And you can’t 
have sprung from the tower ‘of the 
House of Commons, because you’d have 
been locked up for a lunatic. You mo- 
tored, you villain! You had the au- 
dacity, the vulgarity, the blackguardism 
to sit in one of these evil-smellin’, rat- 
tlin’, coarse-minded, nasal-accented 
atrocities, and fly in the face of nature! 
If you have dared! Come, now, out 
with it, Geordie, my dear old Geordie! 
But never mind. I'll forgive you, how- 
ever you came. The point is that you 
are come, and that I am beyond words 
delighted.” 

Then he looked critically at Temple, 
who was laughing again. 

“My dear,” he said, in an awed voice, 
“you’ve developed a presence. You're 
no longer a man; you’re a personage. 
If I met you in the street, I should dig 
the nearest fellow in the ribs with my 
elbow and ask, ‘Who’s that? How 
have you done it? You always were a 
fine fellow, but, by the Lord Harry, 
you’re—almost distinguished now! I 
know how you’ve done it. You've lived 
laborious days. It’s work—work, the 
ennobler; work, the counselor; work, 
the—ahem—damned unpleasant task- 
master! Hey, Geordie?” 

He didn’t wait for an answer, but 
suddenly taking Temple’s arm, turned 
him around to the river. 

“Look!” he said, throwing out his 
hand. “Mine, all mine! For ten years, 
winter and summer, spring and autumn 
—mine. I don’t own them, but they 
own me. The river receives me into 
her embrace every morning of my life 
—when the sun shines. Every rat 
claims me for an acquaintance. Every 
bird you hear I have stood god- 
father to; and over the graves of many 
whose voices are heard no more in the 
land I have read the funeral service. 
Look at the frog. I have taught him 
Greek. He is the show gentleman of 
the chorus. A trifle sere and yellow, 
poor thing; needs careful dieting. And 
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three owls, a married couple and the 
wife’s spinster sister, come to my win- 
dow sill every evening and blink at me 
as I sit reading—er—‘Ruff’s Guide.’ 
“You notice that I keep my grass 
long? I see you do, and that you don’t 
like it. To tell you a secret, it pains me 
horribly to hurt anything that can’t 
speak. I hate to see young, fresh things 
falling silently behind that ghastly im- 
plement of the devil, the scythe. And 
look—feel—how the sun chooses this 
spot to rest upon! For ten years we 
have been inseparables all the summer. 
I hate the winter. Jack and I stay in 
bed most of it, don’t we, you rascal? 
Yes, Geordie, you find me a happier 
man, a far more contented man, than 
when we left each other in Paddington 
Station ten years ago. Why do you 
look at me so curiously? Haven’t I 


shaved to-day? No, by the Lord Harry, 
I haven’t!” 
Temple caught hold of both Rudd’s 


arms, held him tight, and looked 
straight into his eyes. 

“Have you finished the great book 
you settled here to write, Billy?” 

Billy’s eyes fell. He gave his head a 
shake and then looked at Temple again. 

“Oh, that thing? Come and see.” 

Shaking himself free, he burst into 
a peal of laughter, made a series of 
jumps, like a great rabbit, through the 
grass, with Jack following in exact and 
delighted imitation, and sprang through 
the open window into his room. 

Temple followed him into the house. 
He found Rudd flicking thick layers of 
dust from his desk with an old coat. A 
cloud hung around his head and shoul- 
ders and gradually settled down on 
them, turning them gray. 

“Geordie!” 

“Yes,” said Temple, remaining on the 
threshold. 

“Come in, dear boy, come in! Won- 
derful dusty here! So much sun, bless 
him! This is my study. I work here— 
when I do work. Look!” 


He lifted up. one after another, some 
thirty expensively bound manuscript 
books, each one carefully labeled: “The 
Rise and Decline of the Holy Roman 
Empire, by W. O. M. Rudd.” Vols. 1, 
2, 3, and so on. 

Braving the still-flying dust, Temple 
made for the books eagerly and opened 
the first volume at the first page. Ina 
large, bold handwriting was printed, 
“Book One. The Rise. Chapter I.” 
And that was all. 

He opened each of the twenty-nine 
remaining books. All their pages were 
spotless. 

He looked up. Doubled up in a chair, 
in a veritable bath of dust, sat Rudd, in 
fits of laughter. 

“Did ye ever in all your life see any- 
thin’ like it, Geordie?” he cried. “There 
you have me from A to Z. If I had 
bought one book at a time, very possi- 
bly—you’ll note I say very possibly— 
I might have filled thirty of ’em. But 
those thirty, all in a prim heap, fright- 
ened the life out of me, and—don’t re- 
peat this—I don’t think I came into this 
room twice after I had put ’em here.” 
He shuddered. “Come away. I feel 
as if I were in a catacomb.” 

He took Temple’s arm and led him 
into the sitting room. 

“My dear Geordie, do forgive me! 
You must be starved! ~ What a shock- 
ing bad host Iam! Mrs. Linby! Mrs. 
Linby! By Jove, if this isn’t just my 
luck! Dear Mrs. Linby—the good 
woman. who ‘does’ me, Geordie—has 
gone for a drive to-day. A funeral, I 
think. I couldn’t refuse her. She’d 
set her mind on it. Do you mind pot- 
luck ?” 

Temple fell into a chair, limp with 
laughing. ‘Not I, old man.” 

Rudd made an affectionate dash at 
him and gave him three or four 
punches. “Like the old days come back 
again, hey, Geordie?” he cried merrily. 
“With a difference. It isn’t every one 
wha has to provide for the appetite of 
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an embryo prime minister. My ménage 
is on its mettle.” 

He ran out of the room, leaving a 
trail of chuckles behind him. Temple 
listened. He heard Rudd plunge into 
the kitchen. He heard him fling open 
a cupboard. The words of the song he 
was singing in a thin, sweet tenor, came 
into the room: 

“And for bonnie Annie Laurie 
I’d lay me doon and dee.” 
Then a sudden silence. 

Several minutes passed. Very quiet- 
ly, with hair more ruffled than ever, 
Rudd reéntered the room. In his right 
hand he grasped a bundle of knives and 
forks; in his left, three plates, on the 
top of one of which sat a Dutch cheese 
and a loaf. Under his arm was a dirty 
tablecloth. 

‘He swept a clear space on the table 
and dumped them all down.. 

“My dear Geordie,” he said, with a 
curious, whimsical smile, “though my 
fare is humble, it is nutritious, and it is 
thoroughly insular. It will be followed 
by as many excellent apples as you are 
capable of—grown upon the estate— 
and it can all be washed down with 
By the way, what do you drink?” 

“Ale, Billy,” said Temple, entering 
into the spirit of the place. 

“There is no village in the whole civ- 
ilized world that can produce such ale 
as this one can and does!” 

He jumped out of the window and 
ran around to the front of the house. 
Temple heard a whistle, and then an- 
other, and then a rustling of grass. 

“Oh, Geordie! Do ye happen to pos- 
sess a two-shillin’ bit among your 
change?” Temple handed him one. 
“Thankee.” And then, from a little 
distance: “Ah, there you are, dear boy! 
I want you just to run down to the 
‘Cat and Fiddle’ and ask Mr. Ibstock 
to give you half a dozen bottles of his 
superfine ale. Run there and walk 
back, and you shall be suitably and gen- 


erously rewarded. One, two, three— 
go! A good boy, that, Geordie. A god- 
son of mine. Bowls a magnificent round 
arm, with an invincible break to the 
off. Great future.” 

While he spoke he was busily search- 
ing for a piece of paper. He found a 


clean half sheet, tore it in half, and 
pencil, 


writing something on it in 
handed it to Temple. It read: 

I owe George Temple, Esq., M. P., the 
sum of two shillings. W. O. M. Rupp. 

“Oh, rot!” said Temple, flicking the 
paper into the air. 

“No, no!” cried Rudd, catching it. 
“Business is business. You will kindly 
put that carefully into your notebook. 
And now to food.” 

He cut two large chunks of cheese 
and two large corners of the loaf and 
plumped them down in the middle of 
the two plates. One he handed to Tem- 
ple, the other he picked up and carried 
into the sun. Before he sat down he 
said, with a superb simplicity and ear- 
nestness: “For what I am about to 
receive, the Lord make me truly thank- 
ful. Now, then, Jack, die for your 
king.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


The whole afternoon these two men 
sat in the place where Rudd had been 
discovered, dipping back into the past, 
remeeting old acquaintances, revisiting 
old haunts, reviewing old failures and 
old triumphs. Together, in imagination, 
they paced the High and did the thea- 
ter; raced, shouting, along the towpath ; 
made speeches at bump suppers; got 
hopelessly idiotic at wines. With fre- 
quent gusts of laughter, they retrav- 
ersed all the years of their intimacy, 
and then, under pressure, Temple told 
the story of his ten years’ work, to a 
running accompaniment of encourage- 
ment, sympathy, and pride from Rudd. 

As the sun reluctantly slipped lower 
and lower, Rudd moved around with 
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it to catch its warmth. Finally, as it 
sank out of sight behind a burning bier 
of cloud, he stood up and kissed his 
hand to it and thanked it, with a whim- 
sical sincerity, for its kindness, and 
asked it to be sure and remember that 
he needed it on the morrow. 

But his high spirits sank with the sun. 
A restlessness seized him. Melancholy 
came into his eyes, and he hardly spoke 
for an hour. While Temple talked, he 
sat with his face in his hands, or moved 
in circles around his friend, with his 
chin sunk on his chest. 

One by one the birds fell out of the 
orchestra. The great cantata of the day 
became gradually and gradually piano, 
and then melted into silence as the shad- 
ows deepened. Only a thrush, full- 
throated, remained awake, and, sitting 
on the bending branch of a willow, sent 
out its throbbing solo into the lulled 
world. 

At last Rudd sat down, lit a pipe, 
and- looked up with a smile at Temple. 

“That was my bad time,” he said. 
“T hate to have the sun go. It always 
makes me feel lonely and deserted, and 
I begin to think of all that I ought to 
have done. If I possessed any whisky, 
I should have drunk deeply.” 

Temple looked at him keenly, anx- 
iously. 

“Would you, Billy?” 

“Don’t run away with the notion that 
drink is my trouble,” Rudd hastened to 
add. “It isn’t. I don’t think I have 
ever been drunk since I came down 
from Oxford.” ; 

Temple gave a relieved sigh. 

“Oh, no. My dear Geordie, my trou- 
ble is utter, horrible, complete, delight- 
ful sloth. I am the laziest devil that 
ever was put into the world. I am the 
compleat slackster. 1 understand the 
whole gentle art of doing nothing su- 
perbly well. Give me sun and a day, 
and I’ll conquer the world—on my back, 
in sleep. And‘ yet, in a sense, it can’t 
be called waste of time. I live every 


fraction of a second. To slack, in the 
subtlest meaning of the word, one must. 
During these ten years I have written 
miles of the most gorgeous verse.” 

“Let me see it!’ cried Temple ea- 
gerly. 

“I’ve never committed it to paper, 
my dear,” replied Rudd. “It’s here.” 
He tapped his forehead. “And then, 
too, how can they be said to be wasted 
years when at this moment I suppose 
there is hardly a man breathin’ who 
knows as much of the speech, habits, 
manners, and moods of animal life as 
I do.” 

“Write about it. Make it into a book 
for the use of other people,” broke in 
Temple. 

“My dear Geordie, I’ve often debated 
with myself the advisability of doing so. 
But, you see, all these birds and. beasts 
hereabouts are my friends, and it seems 
to me rather in the nature of caddish- 
ness to give them away. What would 
you say if [ put you and Sir Robert 
Temple and Lady Temple into a book, 
and went into impertinent details as to 
the way in which you eat, drink, and 
wash yourselves ?” 

Temple laughed impatiently. 

“But you must have done something! 
I don’t believe that you have been lying 
on your back for ten whole years!” 

“Something?” cried Rudd, with mock 
vehemence. “My dear, good fellow, I’ve 
done millions of things! I’ve been happy 
and contented. Everybody can’t say that, 
for all that they have rushed and panted 
and fought and made money. Then, as 
you may have noticed, I’ve made Jack 
the first gentleman among dogs. Con- 
stant attention, constant sympathy and 
firmness required for that. The old 
Adam—if his name was Adam, and I 
don’t suppose it was—remains in him 
from the tip of his tail to the tip of 
his cold nose. This kitten’s mother I 
knew when she was even younger than 
her child. He is one of her fifth litter, 
You can imagine how busy she has 
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made me. She lies under that syringa. 
Requiescat in pace—no pun intended. 

“And,” said Temple quizzically, “ac- 
cording to report, you have backed 
horses ?” 

“Ah!” cried Rudd, leaning forward, 
with an added light in his eyes. “There 
you break the bottle and ring the bell! 
Racing is my chief hobby—call it a dis- 
ease, if you like. I dare say it is. In 
fact, of course it is. If I had the 
money, I’d back-horses in every race 
of the day on the flat and over the 
sticks. It’s a foolish game, but it is a 
game, and I’m a fool. I started it ten 
years ago and I’ve never left off. At 
one time there was never a meeting 
that I didn’t attend. But it took me a 
great deal away from home. Jack’s 
father resented being left. There were 


those thirty books waiting to be risen 
and declined, and it cost too much 
money. So for about eight years I’ve 


raced from here. Ibstock makes a book, 
and the excitement of waitin’ for the 
next mornin’ is delicious !” 

Temple glanced at the dilapidated 
house and imagined that he could feel 
the ridiculous I O U burning -in his 
pocketbook. 

“Have you done well, Billy?’ he 
asked. 

“T’ve had several spanking wins at 
ten to one—by a neck, and an eyebrow, 
and that kind of thing. But, on the 
whole, I suppose I ought to say that I 
have not done well. No, distinctly not. 
Emphatically not. From first to last, I 
think I ought to tell you that I’ve lost 
fifteen thousand pounds.” 

Temple dropped his pipe. 
he cried. 

“Yes,” said Rudd, with a quaint air 
of something uncommonly like pride. 
“Fifteen thousand pounds.” 

“How appalling!” gasped Temple. 

“No, no, my dear Georgie! No, not 
at all. I shall get it all back, y’know, 
get it all back, sooner or later. Luck, 
the firefly, has had me in her bad books 


“What ?” 


—that’s the whole truth of the matter. 
She disliked.the look of me, and I don’t 
wonder. But she’s gettin’ used to me 
now and my time is comin’.” 

Instinctively, both men got up. Both 
were excited. 

“T say, Billy,” said Temple, “I’ve told 
you everything. I’ve held back nothing 
from you. Tell me everything. I want 
to know.” 

Rudd turned a perfectly bland, child- 
like face to his friend. “My dear 
Geordie, what is there to tell? Noth- 
ing.” 

“There is, Billy. For one thing, look 
at the house. It’s tumbling to pieces. 
Look at—at everything. It’s all run to 
seed. Look at your clothes. They’re 
frightfully shabby. And—don’t be an- 
gry, my dear fellow, but I'll take my 
oath you don’t get enough to eat. 
What’s the meaning of it all?” 

Rudd took Temple’s arm affection- 
ately and squeezed it. 

“Your concern for me warms my 
heart, dear boy,” he said; “it really 
does. It’s a good world that contains a 
man like you. <A jolly good world! 
But, my very dear fellow, there’s nothin’ 
to worry about. As I say, I’ve devoted 
fifteen thousand pounds to the cultiva- 
tion of a hobby. It’s money lent, and 
for the moment I must confess to you 
that I am penniless, or, as we say in 
racin’ circles, ‘broke to the world.’ ” 

“T thought so,” said Temple. 

“Did you, dear feller? It’s very kind 
of you, I’m sure. But, you see, this 
dear little place is my own, and Jack 
and I are not at all fussy eaters.? As 
you see, the garden is delightfully well 
stocked with fruit and vegetables, and 
when I want cheese and beer and to- 
bacco, and somethin’ to pay Mrs. 
Linby’s small weekly account, I sell a 


- few of my books and put the balance— 


a pound or two—on my fancy. It 
sometimes comes off, and when it does, 
I put all my winnings on another-—and 
that goes down. But—don’t you see ?— 
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at some period of a man’s life his luck 
changes, and I am momentarily expect- 
in’ mine to change. When it does, and 
I take back my fifteen thousand and a 
little over, I shall rebuild the house. 
I’ve got all the designs ready. Such a 
study as never was, with bottle-glass 
windows! Until then ™ 

“Well, until then?” 

“Until then, my dear Geordie 
Well, the sun is shinin’ and the birds 
are singin’ and God's in His heaven. 
True, I’ve only recently sold the last 
batch of salable books and personal 
effects; but, as I say, Jack’s appetite 
and mine are not those of epicures, and 
I must find other work for Mrs. Linby. 
The only thing I do very much regret 
is that I shall not have the money to 
back several most excellent things that 
are comin’ along—which, as of course 
you will realize, is a great pity. Ah! 
There is Mrs. Linby! Come and be 
introduced. She’s quaint, but she’s as 
good as gold.” 


CHAPTER V. 


Mrs. Linby was in deep mourning. 
Her round, chubby face struggled to 
adopt an expression of melancholy. The 


result was not a success. She merely 
looked like an orange balanced on a 
table napkin on top of a bottle. 
“Enjoyed yourself, Mrs. 
asked Rudd, patting her shoulder. 
“T ’ave, sir, an’ I’m ashamed to say 
” 
“Good Lord! Why?” 
“It’s only the second time as I’ve 
rode in a kerridge—an’ the first time 
was after Linby. I think this time the 
change did me more good than the first. 
The country were lovely an’ the graves 
was beautiful an’ everythin’ went off 
as nice as nice. But, you see, sir, of 
course I had no right, as you may say, 
to enjoy myself, bein’ a death an’ all, 
although old Mrs, Burstal ’as been dyin’ 
these five year an’ was no friend of 


Linby ?” 


it 


mine. I don’t remember as ever I spoke 
to ‘er—but the country were lovely 
and the graves was beautiful. I don’t 
get a chance of seein’ much of the 
world, and the kerridge was that 
black, an’ the family ’ad some nice 
cakes 4 

“And it was a jolly holiday,” said 
Rudd, breaking in. “And old Mrs. Bur- 
stal is at peace. There is nothing to be 
ashamed about, Mrs. Linby.” 

“Ah, well, sir, of course we ain’t all 
alike. I shall regret ‘avin enjoyed it 
this many a day.” 

“Do, Mrs. Linby, do! I wouldn’t 
advise your giving up an ounce of pleas- 
ure for worlds. This is my friend, Mr. 
George Temple, member for the Hack- 
ney division of Essex.” Mrs. Linby 
bobbed. “And he and I stand in need 
of supper. Will you see to it for us as 
quickly as you can?” 

A look of panic passed over the 
woman’s pippinlike face. She looked 
from one man to the other quickly, and 
got red, and fidgeted with her fingers. 

“May I speak to you for a moment, 
sir?’ she whispered to Rudd. 

Billy was about to say yes, when a 
loud growling and scuffling came from 
the road. 

“Jack’s in trouble!” he cried, and dis- 
appeared on the run. 

Temple blessed the Fates. His hun- 
ger immense, and his fear of 
wounding his friend’s feelings even 
stronger. He took instant advantage of 
the situation. 

“Oh. Mrs. Linby,” he said quickly, 
“Mr. Rudd said he would leave the sup- 
per to me. What do you say to going 
to the village and getting a meat pie 
at the baker’s, some things for a salad, 
a bottle of whisky, some Cheddar 
cheese, pickles, butter, and some cof- 
fee?” He put a couple of sovereigns 
into her hand. “And I think perhaps 
you might slip away before Mr. Rudd 
comes back.” 

Tears hurried into Mrs. Linby’s eyes. 


was 
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“God bless you, sir!” she said. “He 
needs it. It’s long as ’e’s ’ad anything 
of the kind.” 

The agitated hurry in her walk made 
Temple laugh out loud. He watched 
her hesitate for a moment at the gate 
and then quickly sidle out and slip out 
of sight in the shadow of the wall. 

Rudd rejoined him with an air of 
almost ludicrous pride. 

“We won, Geordie,” he - said. 
“Knocked him into a cocked hat. We 
got hold of his neck after bein’ bowled 
over twice, and shook him like a rat. 
He’s gone home very sorry for himself. 
I’m not sorry. For days he’s been 
hangin’ about and askin’ for it. An im- 
pertinent Irishman with a dash of cock- 
ney. I expect he was eheekin’ Jack 
about the length of his grass and the 
holy state of the portico. Eh, Jack? 
Look, Geordie!” 

Rudd trod softly and pointed in front 
of him. 

The moon had risen, and the earliest 
of all stars had shot into sight. The 


sky was oné huge canopy of transpar- | 


ent blue above them. The motionless 
air was laden with a hundred scents. A 
sense of immense quietude gave the 
world the feeling of a great roofless 
cathedral. It seemed almost sacrilege 
to speak above a whisper. Everything 
was in its beauty sleep. The busy 
voices of birds and insects were still. 
Only the sound of water running over 
a distant weir could be heard. It was 
like the hushing of a mother as she 
rocked the cradle of her baby. Like 
frost, the silver of the moon outlined 
every branch and every leaf, and the 
shadows of them in the river looked as 
if they had been etched. 

With his hand on Temple’s shoulder, 
Rudd stood gazing, a sort of smile, half 
sad, half joyous, at the corners of his 
mouth. His other hand was raised, as 
if asking for silence. The light of the 
moon fell on his face. It was the same 
face that Temple had left ten years be- 


fore on the platform at Paddington, but 
thinner, fined down. There was some- 
thing about it to which Temple inward- 
ly applied the words, “noble, aristo- 
cratic.” His hair, very slightly gray, 
had been thrust back from his forehead. 
It was the forehead of a poet, a musi- 
cian. 

A wave of tenderness came over 
Temple. “He is as simple, as guileless, 
as a bird or a flower.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Rudd lit two candles, and put them 
on the table between himself and Tem- 
ple. The light fell on two totally dis- 
similar faces—one determined, ambi- 
tious, clean-shaven; the other weak, 
gentle, childlike. 

Rudd sat down. Jack curled himself 
up on the floor and, keeping one eye 
on Temple, rested his head on his mas- 
ter’s square-toed right shoe. The kitten 
sprang on his shoulder and sat there, 
purring loudly. 

Temple watched, with a tremor of 
anxiety, as a look of self-disgust, very 
unusual to it, settled on Rudd’s face. 

From the kitchen came the sound of 
some one moving briskly. 

“Geordie,” said Rudd at last, “I wish 
you hadn’t found me out.” 

“Good Lord! \W hy et 

“The sight of you—a worker, a man 
who has done something, a man’ who 
will do much if all goes well—has dis- 
turbed me. You've made me feel like 
a sluggish pond, all covered with duck- 
weed and water lilies, that has suddenly 
been stirred up with a pole. The sight 
of you has put a new construction on 
the way I have been living.” 

“How ?” asked Temple. 

“For the first time for ten years I 
feel ashamed and humiliated. They are 
lost years, Geordie—years that I have 
willfully strangled. I wish to God that 
I had never seen this place and never 
put a shillin’ on a horse! You have 
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had reproof tremblin’ on your lips all 
day. Fling it at my head now, as hard 
as you like.” 

Temple thrust away a desire to save 
his friend’s feelings and cleared his 
throat. 

“I confess that to find you like this, 
Billy, has been a pretty rude shock, I 
came expecting to see a fine vessel.” 

“And you find only an old boat lying 
upside down—the Billy Rudd, derelict.” 

“Yes,” said Temple. “We expected 
great things of you. You were the 
coming man of our set. We were a 
mediocre lot. You were the man of 
genius.” 

Rudd put the kitten on the table and 
sprang to his feet. 

“T will burn my boats. I will begin 
again. I am only thirty-three, Geordie. 
Will ye help me? Is there any hope 
for me?” 

“Will you leave this place?” 

eres. 

“Will you leave off betting ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Will you pull yourself together and 
work ?” 

“Yes, yes, yes! Give me work, and 
I'll show you. Give me your hand and 
hear my oath.” 

Temple rose and stretched out an 
eager hand. There was something com- 
ically pathetic in Rudd’s unconsciously 
dramatic attitude. 

“T will never put a shillin’ on a horse 
again, so help me God! It’s a pity, be- 
cause there are some absolute certain- 
ties loomin’ on the horizon. However, 
it is over and done with. For the fu- 
ture I am a worker. I will cut the sun 
off my list of acquaintances. I will get 
out of the habit of slackin’. But you 
must take me away and keep an eye on 
me. Can you do that? Can you do 
that at once, before the determination 
wears off? For pity’s sake, make an 
effort, Geordie! Don’t let me slip back! 
Don’t leave me here alone! Take me 
away! The river is brimmin’ with the 
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waters of Lethe, and if I bathe in it 
again, I shall forget.” 

“T will take you home, Billy. I came 
down to-day to ask you to recommend 
a man who knows ancient history, to 
act as secretary to my father, who 
wants help in his book. You will be the 
secretary.” 

“Oh, my Geordie, my dear Geordie! 
How am I to thank you? I will work 
my finge?s to the bone. I will work 
till my eyes can’t see. I will spare my- 
self nothing. I will spend sleepless 
nights and live laborious days. Er—by 
the way, will it be very hard at first? 
Does the sun shine much in London? 
However, that doesn’t matter. I will 
pull down the blinds.” 

“Supper is ready, sir,” said Mrs. 
Linby. 

Rudd took Temple’s arm and led him 
to the table. His face was alight and 
his step elastic. 

“Temple and Rudd,” he said proudly. 
“The workers. By Jove—yes, I will 
pull down the blinds!” 


CHAPTER VII. 


In the best of tempers with himself 
and the world, Sir Robert Temple sat 
at his desk, polished his glasses, folde 
into a precise square a new piece of 
green blotting paper, shifted the posi- 
tions of his ink bottle, his penwiper, 
his sticks of sealing wax, and, dipping 
a new quill into violet ink, darted a 
contented look around the book-lined 
room and took up a bundle of notes. 
He read: 

All the equites who were not employed in 
actual service were obliged to reside at 
Rome (Dion. Cas, lix. 9), where they were 
allowed to fill the lower magistracies, which 
entitled a person to admission into the Sen- 
ate. They were divided into six turme, each 
of which was commanded by an officer who 
is frequently mentioned in inscriptions as 
Servir equitum Rom. turme, or commonly 
Servir turme or Servir turmarum equitum 
Romanorum. From the time that the equites 
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bestowed the title of principes juventutis 
upon Caius and Lucius Czsar, the grandsons 
of Scepter, daughter of Persimmon—— 


Sir Robert stopped abruptly. “Scep- 
ter, the daughter of Persimmon?” he 
asked himself aloud. “Nonsense! I 
must be dreaming!” 

He took off his glasses and rubbed 
them, with a slightly agitated air. He 
then replaced them upon his well-shaped 
nose and examined the words closely. 

“In Heaven’s name, what will this 
man Rudd do next? George! George!” 

“Hullo, sir!” sang out George from 
the next room. 

“Come here, quickly! 

George Temple obeyed his father’s 
order with his usual promptitude. 

“Who was the grandfather of Caius 
and Lucius Cesar?” 

George gave a little laugh. “My dear 
father,” he said reproachfully, “I came 
down from Oxford ten years ago.” 

“Augustus, wasn’t it?” 

“Why, of course! I remember now,” 
with the slightly overdone agreement 
of the man who is hopelessly at sea in 
regard to the subject under discussion. 

“Precisely. Augustus. Take this 
sheet. What name is given there?” 

George examined the page. “Scep- 
ter, daughter of Persimmon,” he said. 

“That is the handiwork of your pre- 
cious Mr. Rudd.” 

George burst out laughing. 

Sir Robert flung the offending sheet 
on the table and underlined the words 
with streaks of angry ink. 

“T dare say it is a deficiency in a sense 
of humor that makes me wish to give 
way to coarse language. But I should 
like you to tell me what it is that you 
find laughable in so gross a mistake as 
this. How is it possible to turn ‘Au- 
gustus’ into ‘Scepter’ ?” 

“Anything *is possible to a man of 

silly Rudd’s brilliancy.” 

Sir Robert pounced upon the word as 
a-thrush pounces upon a worm. 

“Brilliancy!” he cried. “Brilliancy! 


” 


If you define brilliancy as a unique 
power of filling in the simplest work 
with the most ingenious mistakes, as a 
method-of rendering the names of well- 
known Roman personages into heathen 
English, then, in Heaven’s name, give 
me a secretary as dull as ditch water! 
Who is Scepter, daughter of Persim- 
mon? <A music-hall acrobat?” 

“She may be, sir,” said George. “It 
sounds to me uncommonly like the name 
of a mare.” 

Sir Robert thrust his chair back and 
began to pace the room angrily. 

“It may be,” he said, “that antiquari- 
anism has warped me. But let me tell 
you there are times when this precious 
Rudd of yours fills me with the thrills 
of a prize fighter. I am sick of acting 
as secretary to my secretary.” 

“But when he likes, sir,” said George, 
“there is no worker in the world like 
Billy Rudd.” 

Sir Robert turned quickly and faced 
his son. 

“Since you foisted him into this house 
he has not ‘liked,’ that’s all. Work? 
Why, the little work he has done has 
been worse than useless. I give you my 
word that the greater part of his time is 
spent looking at the ceiling, with his 
feet upon his desk. It’s my private 
opinion that this strange, whimsical 
creature your mother, your sister, you, 
and everybody else are so devoted to, 
is a confirmed loafer !” 

“But, my dear father, in his time, 
Rudd was the ablest man at Oxford. 
The man 4 

“Of the greatest promise, who has 
realized none of it. Don’t think that I 
dislike the fellow. I-am sorry to say 
I don’t. Me has a strange fascination 
about him that fills one with a queer 
pity. I am positively afraid of hurting 
his feelings. But if he doesn’t end his 
career between sandwich boards, I shall 
be greatly mistaken.” 

George put his hand on his father’s 
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shoulder. “He’s my greatest pal, sir. 
Bear with him. He is very poor.” 

Sir Robert flung out his hands. 
“That’s just it. I know all that. I 
choke with horror at his ridiculous in- 
accuracy, and correct his mistakes with 
a smile. But it cannot go on, my dear 
George. It’s—it’s wearing me out. 
Look at me now! I’m a bundle of 
nerves! My book will never be finished 
—never!” 

“I’m awfully sorry, father.” 

“What can be done? Something 
must be done.” 

“Where is Rudd now?” 

Sir Robert sat down again. “Your 
mother sent him his breakfast in bed. 
I never get my breakfast in bed!’ 

“Is he seedy?” asked George anx- 
iously. 

“Seedy? Good heavens, no!” replied 
Sir Robert scornfully. “He's as strong 
as a horse—as strong as—as Scepter, 
daughter of Persimmon.” 

George laughed, but encouraged a 
frown. ‘Leave the. matter to me, 
father. I will speak to Rudd very seri- 
ously.” 

Sir Robert looked at his watch, and 
crossed the room quickly to the door. 

“Yes, do. It’s time. And tell him 
from me, George, that if he wishes to 
write about horse-racing, he had better 
join the staff of a ladies’ paper. And 
add, also from me, that the next mis- 
take he makes he must pack up and go. 
But”—the old man turned and held up 
a warning finger—‘“but whatever you 
do, don’t hurt his feelings!” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Neither of the men noticed the other 
door open during the last few minutes 
of their discussion, and so they did not 
see the look of fright come into the 
beautiful eyes of a young girl who stood 
just inside the door. 

As her father banged the door, Sybil 


ran to her brother, holding a bunch of 
flowers behind her back. 

“Who must go?” she asked anxiously. 
“Who was father talking about?” 

“Scepter,” returned George, with a 
loud guffaw. 

“Scepter ?” 

“Billy Rudd.” 

She caught his arm. 
must go? Mr. Rudd must go? 
George!” 

George put on a judicial air and 
passed his hand gravely down the back 
of his head. “The gov’nor was per- 
fectly right, my dear Sybil. I believe 
you are all in love with him.” 

“Why must he go? What has he 
done ?” 

“What Aas he done? . I wish some 
one could tell me. He has been here a 
month, and the only thing he has done 
is to make egregious muddles of his 
notes and drive the gov’nor distracted. 
Poor, dear old Billy! What will be- 
come of him? I don’t know—’pon my 
soul, I don’t! .He will not work. He 
wants to, he does his best to force him- 
self, but it’s physically impossible. I 
believe he’s a slackster to his marrow. 
As a man in a practical world, he’s a 
mistake. Out here he’s a lark in a cage, 
beating his wings against the bars. And 
yet he'd have starved if I hadn't 
brought him away. He’d never borrow 
or beg.” 

“Has he offended father? 
seemed to be getting on so well!” 

“The gov’nor is as much in love with 
him as any of us. But naturally he 
gets annoyed and irritable when he finds 
the names of celebrated race horses in- 
stead of those of Roman nonentities.” 

‘But he looks the most unhorsy man 
in the world!” 

“So he is. He knows nothing about 
them, although he has thrown away fif- 
teen thousand pounds in trying to prove 
that he does. Luck has been against 
him, he says. Luck is a kind of god 
of his.” 


“Billy Rudd 
Oh, 


They 
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“Tf I believed in luck, I couldn’t be- 
lieve in God. Speak to, him very seri- 
ously, George. Beg him to try to 
work.” 

“I am going to,” said George firmly. 
“I’ve made up my mind to give him 
one or two straight from the shoulder. 
You wouldn’t like to do it, would you, 
Syb?” 

Sybil backed, laughingly, to the door. 
“I? No, thanks. You must. You’re 
his greatest friend. He'll do anything 
for you. S-s-sh! I can hear him com- 
ing! Pitch into him, George. But do 
it gently, please!” 

“Yes, yes! I will. Won’t you stay?” 

Sybil slipped the bunch of flowers 
into the bowl on Rudd’s desk. “I must 
feed my canaries,” she said, and ran 
away. 

“Yes,” repeated Temple to himself. 
“Straight from the shoulder. He must 
be made to pull up. He must realize 
that he is no longer playing, that he is 


filling a responsible post, and being paid 


for something he is not doing. I must 
hurt his feelings, I suppose. There’s 
nothing else for it. I will say all these 
things to him firmly’—Billy coughed 
outside the door—“to-morrow.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


When Billy Rudd pushed open the 
door, the room was empty. His arms 
were full of books. He hurried in, with 
a grave, determined face and an air 
of immense responsibility. There was 
nothing of the old Billy Rudd about 
him. He no longer wore the old slack 
suit of discolored flannels. His coat 
was black, his trousers—pressed with 
the utmost accuracy—were dark, his 
boots were almost swagger, and his 
shirt was white. There was no three 
days’ growth of beard on his chin; it 
was scrupulously well shaven. And his 
hair no longer stood about like a crowd 
of anarchists in the park, but was plas- 
tered down with brilliantine and cut 


short. The two months had made a dif- 
ference of five years in Billy’s appear- 
ance. He went straight to his desk. 

“You there,” he said, placing a book, 
“and you there, and you—there. New 
pen and new piece of blotting paper. 
Nothing like order and method.” He 
sat down and drew his chair in with 
vigor. “Now for a day’s work. A 
jong day’s S 

He stopped. 
flowers in the bowl. 
and his eyes gleamed. 

“Scarlet and white! Cup day! My 
dream ” He started up and paced 
the room feverishly. “It came out of 
the crowd of horses—white coat, scar- 
let cap—and won by three lengths 
Billy, you are a secretary to an anti- 
quarian. Secretaries to antiquarians do 
not back horses.” 

He returned to his desk and sat down 
again. As he dipped his pen in the 
ink, a glint of sun fell on his paper. 
He looked up. The blind was drawn. 
With an exclamation of disgust, he 
leaned forward, untied it, and hauled it 
violently up. The sun poured in upon 
him. He stretched out his arms and 
took a long breath. 

“Oh, my sun!” he whispered. “My 
sun!” He dipped his face in it and 
let it fall on the backs of his hands. 

“You gypsy, you slackster—you sec- 
retary!” he said, shaking himself an- 
grily. “You are already several hours 
behind. Work! I say work!” 

For the third time he sat down and 
dipped his pen. ‘With a painful effort, 
he covered half a page with his fantas- 
tic spiral writing. The sun rested ten- 
derly on his head. The pen gradually 
slackened. 

“Oh, how warm, how comforting— 
how wrong!” 

A smile spread over his face. Un- 
consciously he pushed his chair away 
from his desk, put his feet up on his 
books, his hands behind his head, and 
closed his eyes. 


His eyes fell on the 
His face flushed 
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The sun fell upon his face. 
I introduce to you William Ormsby 
Massingham Rudd, worker. 


CHAPTER X. 


W. O. M. Rudd, worker. 

“Out here,” said George Temple, 
“he’s a lark in a cage, beating his wings 
against the bars.” He might just as 
well have said that he was a wild flower 
dug up from beneath a hedge and placed 
in a pet inside a conservatory. London 
—and Billy Rudd! 

After lying on the bosom of Mother 
Nature for ten whole years of his life, 
hearing nothing but the simple chatter 
of her humbler children, seeing noth- 
ing but the exquisite effects of color as 
she changed her moods, to be plunged 
suddenly into the roar, the din, the rush 
of London, to find himself a mere straw 
in a swift, relentless river! 

It was several weeks before he ven- 
tured into the main streets alone. He 
began by going out on George Temple’s 
arm and clinging to it like a child, al- 
ternately dazed and delighted—awed 
and nervous always. To cross a road 
through an endless line of busses and 
cabs made him break into a perspira- 
tion. He went up one day to a police- 
man who stood, stolid and indifferent, 
on an island in the middle of Piccadilly 
and wringing his hand, said, “My dear, 
good feller, there’s only one word for 
you—you’re a genius!’ And after that, 
greatly to their amusement, he made 
a point of touching his hat to every 
policeman he saw and passing the time 
of day with a smile of encouragement 
and admiration. 

When he became more inured to the 
life, he would sometimes disappear for 
an hour, with a kind of yearning eager- 
ness, into the quiet parts of Kensing- 
ton Gardens; and people passing would 
stare curiously at the spare figure of 
the man with the simple face throwing 
crumbs to a collection of birds that 


treated him with familiarity and easy 
friendship. Or he would wander, with 
his hands behifid his back, round the 
garden in the square in front of the 
Temples’ house, followed by a stray 
cat to which he had extended his sym- 
pathy in the daily practical form of 
meat. 

Some wonder had been aroused 
among the servants in the house because 
the cheese in the mousetrap they had set 
in Rudd’s bedroom was always missing, 
although the trap was down. ' When 
the butler ventured to point out the 
curious fact to Rudd, he was received 
with indignant reproaches. 

“My dear, good man, you don’t sup- 
pose I'll sit by and watch my little 
friend walk into the guillotine, do 
you? The cheese goes each day be- 
cause I take it out and hand it to the 
little chap, and the trap goes down be- 
cause I kick it down.” 

It was not difficult to see that re- 
spectable clothes were very irksome to 
Rudd. He found shaving every morn- 
ing a severe penance, and the hours he 
spent several days a week in the read- 
ing room of the British Museum 
brought on deep dejection. Neverthe- 
less, he was not unhappy. Lady Tem- 
ple and Sir Robert were exceedingly 
kind, and he appreciated their kindness 
fully. He unconsciously regarded Sybil 
as an angel, and watched her, as she 
moved about the house, with a sense of 
admiration too strong to put into words. 

He strained every nerve to get back 
into the habit of working, and in the 
small hours of the morning flung at 
himself many scathing terms of oppro- 
brium for his inability to settle down. 

Many times, in the middle of the 
night—when, throwing open his window 
and finding no garden and no river, no 
whispering branches silvered by the 
moon, but only roofs and chimneys, he 
would be assailed by a fearful melan- 
choly—he would creep down to the 
basement, where Jack was quartered, 
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and sit down upon the floor and hold 
the dog’s sympathetic paw, and talk to 
him in whispers of all that they had 
lost. The result was always the same. 
When he rose and retraced his steps to 
his room, it would be with a high head 
and squared shoulders. 

“Yes, yes, there’s only one way. I 
must pull down the blinds—and keep 
them down, for Geordie’s sake.” 


CHAPTER XI, 


smile on 
entered the 
were still on 


beautiful 
Rudd’s face when Minch 
study quietly. His feet 
his desk and his hands still clasped be- 
hind his head. The sun poured in upon 
him. He was sleeping like a,child. The 
blind was up. 

Minch, who had found him many 
times in this attitude, was unable to 
make up his mind as to whether Rudd 
was sleeping or in deep thought. He 
coughed judiciously. Rudd made no 
movement. Then he shifted a chair 
with some noise. Rudd opened his eyes. 

“Eh?” said Billy, with a start. “Oh, 
are you, Minch? 


There was a 


it's Minch. How 
How are you?” 
“Do I disturb you at your work, 
ir?” 
“You do, Minch, you do, undoubt- 
dly.” 


the door “T ask 


hank ’ replied Rudd gravely. 
“I will disturb you again, sir, when 
you are less busy,” 

The butler rattled the handle of the 
door, but did not open it. 

He had frequently gone through pre- 
cisely the same set of questions and 
answers. 

Rudd swung his feet off the desk and 
lolled them over the arm of his chair 

“No, Minch, here! I 


like being disturbed at my work. It’s 


no! Come 
a change.” 
“Indeed, sir?” 


> 


“Work, my good fellow, work is all 
the better for being disturbed—that is, 
brain work, work demanding concen- 
tration. You found me very concen- 
trated, Minch.” 

“Yes, sir.” Like all carefully trained 
servants, Minch had a horror of see- 
ing the sun playing upon the carpet. He 
moved to the window and pulled down 
the blind. 

“My good man,” cried Billy, “what 
are you doing?” 

“The sun takes the color out of the 
carpet, sir, so x 

“Oh, but you mustn’t do that. Hang 
the carpet! Hide the sun—from me! 
Up with the blind, Minch, up with it!” 

“T beg your pardon, sir.” The blind 
went up again. 

Rudd laughed. ‘No, no, don’t beg 
my pardon. Beg my dear friend’s par- 
don. The sun and I are sworn friends 
—from childhood. Ah, to be lyin’ on a 
haystack, with poppies noddin’ their 
tanned faces at me, with the smell of 
Mother Earth in my nostrils, with a 
well-worn pipe in my mouth, and a 
whole day to smoke away !”’ 

He changed his attitude quickly and 
leaned over the desk, grasping his quill. 

“But I’m a busy man now, Minch, 
All that kind of thing is over and done 
He pointed to his books. “Look 


! I> 


with.” 
friend, dry 
Most 

most-awfully dull! 


al tnese ssils, my) 
inkled, fusty fossils! interest- 


ibsorbin’, 


What paper’s that you've got there?” 
All the finals 
I thought you 


“The Sportsman, sir. 
for to-day’s big race. 
might like——” 

Rudd waved it away emphatically. 
“Certainly not! Most certainly not! 
I’m no longer interested in—— How 
many starters are there?” 

The butler silently opened the paper 
and handed it to Rudd. 

“Minch, no! Emphatically!” He 
took the paper. “Emphatically no—— 
Seventeen, by the Lord Harry! 
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Minch, last night I had a dream about 
this race.” 
“No, sir?” said the butler eagerly. 
“T did, indeed! Whether it was the 
Welsh rabbit, of course, I can’t say. 
I don’t really know. The fact remains 
I had a dream. I saw the start, a blur 
of rapid colors. I saw one animal shoot 
ahead like a bird, maintain a steady 
lead, dash along the straight like a sheet 
of lightnin’, and whistle past the post 
three lengths ahead.” 
Minch became intensely 
“Did you see the colors, sir?” 
Rudd opened his mouth to reply, shut 
it again with an effort, and bent over 
the desk. “I am sorry, but you are 
disturbing my work. I am very busy.” 
“T beg your pardon, sir, but the colors 
were a 
* “Scarlet 
ahead !” 
“Scepter, sir, by Jingo 
“Yes, yes? Scepter?” 


excited. 


and white—three lengths 


he 


“It was a certainty before, sir, but 


” 


now 

“It’s an investment, eh, Minch, eh?” 

“Tt can’t help itself, sir.” 

Rudd _ scratched his 
feather of the quill and laughed in his 
peculiar, whimsical way. “For ten 
years I’ve backed horses that were 
called investments—and lost a fortune. 
But a dream, Minch, eh? That’s good 
enough, don’t you think?” 

Minch trembled with 
“Good enough, sir—Lord!” 

Rudd got up and began pacing the 
room. “When I was a boy, I fell in 
love, madly, ardently. I was eleven or 
twelve, or possibly thirteen. But that’s 
of no consequence. The lady—a sweet 
thing—turned somersaults in a circus, 
in tights. Her name was Laura. I’ve 
backed horses named Laura ever since 
—and lost. But luck is like a woman. 
She laughs at one, flouts one, turns her 
pretty back on one, but if one follows 
her long enough, whatever the weather, 


excitement. 


ear with the 


however rough the path, she turns 
around and smiles at last. Smiles? 
Beams, beams! 

“Mr. Temple wrung an oath out of 
me never to bet again. Of course, what 
I meant was never to bet again on an 
uncertainty. But how the devil can 
this be called an uncertainty, when in 
my dream I saw scarlet and white, and 
those colors are to be mounted on such 
a mare as Scepter? Mr. Temple doesn’t 
understand these things. In my opin- 
ion, it would be puttin’ an insult on 
Luck she could never forgive not to 
take advantage of a thing like this! It 
is a thing to back, to back heavily.” 

“Shall I do so for you, sir?” 

“Don’t be foolish, my man. Most 
certainly you shall. My shirt shall go 
upon her. I feel that I have caught up 
Luck at last, and that she is beaming, 
beaming.” 

He almost ran to the door. 

“Where are you going, sir?” 

“To get my _ shirt, Minch. 
beams, she beams!” 


She 


CHAPTER XII. 


“Mr. Rudd, Mr. Rudd!” cried Lady 
Temple, bustling in a moment later. 
“Ah, poor fellow! I suppose he’s not 
down yet.” 

“Poor fellow!” scoffed Sir Robert, 
following with George and Sybil. “Do 
you hear that, George? Look at the 
clock !” 

“It is late,” assented Lady Temple 
reluctantly. “But you must make al- 
lowances. He works so hard. That is, 
he never leaves this room except for 
meals and an occasional walk.” 

Sybil caught sight of the Sportsman 
on Rudd’s desk. Seizing an oppor- 
tunity, she pounced upon it, scrunched 
it into a ball, and dropped it into the 
waste-paper basket. 

“What was that?” asked George. 

“The Sportsman,” she whispered. 

George suppressed an irresistible de- 
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sire to laugh, but he looked at his sister 
keenly. Was it possible - 

Sybil caught the inquiry she saw in 
his eye, and, with a flush, turned quickly 
to her mother.’ “I say, mother,” she 
said, “what’s the surprise you have in 
for us?” 

Like a very delightful hen, 
Temple spread herself out and opened 
the current number of the Times exul- 


store 
Lady 


tantly. 

“She has found a receipt for a new 
pudding,” said Sir Robert. 

“New pudding!” laughed Lady Tem- 
ple. “Nothing of the kind!” 

“Some one has written that George 

the coming man,” teased Sybil. 

“That’s not in least necessary. 
Everybody knows it.” 

“Some one has discovered that the 
world is an oblong,” said George, put- 
ting his hand affectionately on the gray- 
haired lady’s shoulder. 

“T shouldn’t in the least mind if some 
one had discovered that it was a jujubes 
\s a matter of fact, it is something 
that will interest you very much., It 
is the speech George made in the House 
last night, reported fh full.” 

“But I didn’t speak last night,” said 


the 


(,eorve 
eorge. 


Lady Temple smiled up at him. “No? 


ell, hese it is 
“Tet me read it, 


| my dear,” said Sir 
self 
o| iss 

Sir Robert handed her his ow: 
these, my dear.” 

“Where are they, mother?” 

“IT haven’t the least idea,” replied 
lady Temple blandly. “I believe I had 
them in the morning room last. Did 
|, do you know, George?” 

Sir Robert kept. his eyes eagerly on 
“Try the drawing-room, 


the paper. 
dear, while mother 


Sybil, my your 
hunts in her pocket.” 

“Oh, they are not in my pocket, I 
I think, as a matter of fact, that 


1 
KNOW, 


I left them between pages a hundred 
and twenty and a hundred and twenty- 
one of the book I was reading in your 
room, Sybil, in the chair in the left- 
hand corner of the window by the fire- 
place. Or they may be in the conserva- 
tory on the lower shelf near the door.” 

Sybil went quickly to the door. “All 
right, mother. Only don’t read till I 
come back.” : 

Lady Temple brought the glasses out 
of her pocket. “Oh, Sybil, I have found 
them.” 

“Ah!” said Sir Robert. 

“It’s no use your sayin, ‘Ah,’ my 
love, because you're every bit as bad 
as I am with your glasses.” 

“The speech! The speech!” cried the 
old gentleman. 

Lady Temple shook open the paper. 
“ “Scandal on the Stage’—that’s not it. 
‘The Cotton Crisis’—that’s not it. 
‘Adsconding Solicitor’—that’s 

“Not it,” said Sir Robert. “Allow 
me.” 

“My dear Robert, pray do not be so 
impatient. I have read this paper every 
morning since George went into the 
House, and I can put my finger on any- 
thing I want to find, in the dark. ‘Pro- 
ceedings in Parliament.’ Ah, here it 
is! 

“Mr. George Temple, in opposing the mo- 
tion of his honorable friend, contended that 


the time such legisla- 


tion 


was not yet ripe for 


' ”? 
eorge! 


“There! 


George broke into a great laugh. He 


Kis me, 
was joined by Sir Robert. 

Lady Temple looked at them in sur- 
“Why do you laugh?” she asked. 


prise. 
I’m 


“T think it is extremely well put. 
certain your honorable friend felt ex- 
tremely crushed, George.” 

She rose and kissed him, with pride 
and tenderness. 

“And now, if you please,” said Sir 
Robert, seating himself at his desk, “I 
will resume my work.” 

Lady Temple turned to him, with a 
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sweet smile. “Oh, no, dear. You and 
I are going to the Army and Navy 
Stores. Don’t you remember?” 

“Wild horses shall not drag me to 
that horrible place!” 

“But I arranged it with you last night. 
You are going to help me choose the 
new curtains for the kitchen.” 

Sir Robert spluttered. “Curtains are 
a mystery to me, and I will not go.” 

“And,” resumed Lady Temple, sail- 
ing over her husband’s emphatic re- 
marks, “we will bring back some nice 
cakes for tea.” 

“My dear,” said the exasperated and 
distinguished historian, with much feel- 
ing, “I do not intend to go.” 

“Run along, darling,” added 
charming wife, quite unmoved by his 
determined manner, “and wear -your 
new tall hat.” 

Sir Robert looked at his wife angrily, 
caught the affectionate, but unargumen- 
tative, look in her eyes, laid down his 
pen like a lamb, and quietly left the 
room. 

There are some people who will agree 
with Lady Temple that it did Sir Rob- 
ert and the world in general far more 
good to help in the selection of kitchen 
curtains than to write grave things 
about prehistoric Romans, of whom no- 
body wanted to know. On the other 
hand, there are some people who will 
not. For himself, after he had recov- 
ered from the first shock of the trivial 
and domestic nature of the request that 
was a command, and from the fact that, 
although the command was issued by 
his wife, she was a woman, and so 
quite out of count in interfering with 
the arrangements of a man, Sir Robert 
took an almost childish delight in trot- 
ting at the heels of the beautiful old 
lady, with her unconsciously royal bear- 
ing and charm of manner. 

When the door closed upon them 
both, George turned, with chaff upon 
his lips, toward his sister. She was 
standing by the window—tall, straight, 


his” 
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and simple—looking out and seeing 
nothing. Her fingers were linked to- 
gether in front of her. The sun fell 
down upon her pretty head and set her 
hair alight. 

“Syb,” said George softly, taking 
hold of her elbows. 

“Well?” 

“T believe you’re in love.” 

“T don’t believe it.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“IT know it.” A little smile played 
around her lips, but her eyes were grave 
and steady. 

“Syb.” 

“Well ?” 

“Are you sure it’s wise?” 

“Wise! I haven’t asked myself that. 
I am only sure that it is love.” 

George turned her round, looked into 
her eyes for a moment, and kissed her. 
When he got to the door, he laughed. 

“Well,” he said, “everything seems 
to be because of Billy Rudd.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Sybil felt like.a bird when it sud- 
denly discovers that it can fly. For 
many days she had been filled with a 
new sense of power, but she had been 
afraid—as a bird is afraid to use its 
wings—to give it a name. 

The thought that Billy Rudd might 
be sent away by her father brought her 
face to face with the truth. She 
couldn’t bear to let him go. She was 
afraid to confess even to herself that 
this was love; but when George asked 
her point-blank, the confession trembled 
from her heart to her lips, as a bird 
flies into the air. 

For a long time—with the little smile 
playing around her lips, but with grave 
and steady eyes—she sat staring in 
front of her, seeing all the familiar ob- 
jects about the room—all the past, the 
present, and the future—from a dif- 
ferent point of view. She made no af- 
tempt to idealize the man she loved. 
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She only summed him up for all that 
he was worth, and multiplied it by two. 
She knew that he had no money and 
would be likely to have none. That 
fact only filled her with a sense of 
pleasure. It was for her, it was her 
own particular work in life, to use her 
influence in order to turn his brilliant 
capabilities to account. She knew he 
was very weak. She smiled when she 
thought how strong she was, and how 
delightful it would be to give him her 
shoulder as a support. She laughed as 
she considered the untidiness of his 
clothes and the carelessness of his ap- 
pearance, but her lips trembled when 
thought of his big heart, his 
for dumb things, his 


she 
thoughtfulness 
simplictty and generosity. 

Like all women, she loved the man 
much more for what he had not than 
for what he had. His faults and his 
failings were much more dear to-her 
than his strong points. She could give 
him the things he did not possess by 
her quiet influence, her constant ex- 
ample. If she succeeded in mending 
his faults and failings, he would be far 
more hers than if he came to her a man 
with nothing to mend. To such women 

and they are not so scarce as people 
say—a man’s character is like his ward- 
They turn it over without any 
very great interest until they come upon 
that 


1 
robe. 


ymething that needs a button or 


“ome 


+1 ‘a he “ 
undone at the seam. Chen 


hey load their needles and, with eyes 
alight, sit And they 
will sew on the same button and darn 
the same thousand thousand 
times without a word or a sigh, for God 
touched their hearts with His finger 
and left there the knowledge of love. 


down to repair. 


scam a 


CHAPTER XIV. 


When Billy Rudd came back to the 
study, he crossed to the desk in a kind 
of run, and, with a chuckle, threw down 
a five-pound note upon it. 


“The last,” he said to himself gayly, 
“the last! The odds are ten to one. If 
this doesn’t all point to the fact that 
Luck is tired of showing me her heels, 
then I’m a Dutchman, and will never 
have a shilling on a horse again. If 
it wins—as it inevitably will—then, 
my dear Geordie, I am very sorry, but 
it will mean that I shall be obliged—if 
I’m to show my loyalty and gratitude 
to the jade who’s teased me all these 
years—to go on till I’ve won back fif- 
teen thousand, pounds. I'll stop there. 
I want no one else’s money, but’”—he 
took one of Sybil’s flowers up and 
kissed it—“I do want that.” 

Sybil, whose heart gave a leap as 
she watched him, saw him sit down fev- 
erishly at the desk and heard him work- 
ing out a sum aloud. 

“Five at ten to one is fifty. How 
long will it take, putting fifty on ten 
to ones at a time, to get fifteen thou- 
sand? Thirty? Only thirty? By the 
Lord Harry, I ought to get it all back 
in a month or two at the——” 

He looked up suddenly 
Sybil. 

“Miss Sybil,” he asked, jumping up 
and going over to her, “what would you 
buy for yourself if you~ had fifteen 
thousand pounds in your pocket? A 
a diamond bracelet, a pearl 


and saw 


new hack, 
necklace le 
Sybil laug think- 
fif- 
in my pocket.” 
have. 


hed. “Tt’s no 
haven’t 


use 
ing about it, because | got 
teen theusand pounds 

“But I have,” cried Billy. “I 
At least, I shall have in a month or so. 
Two months at the latest. What a lark, 
eh? W.O. M. Rudd, with fifteen thou- 
sand pounds chinkin’ in his pocket 
again! Do you believe in luck?” 

“No,” said Sybil. 

“But have you ever given the matter 
your earnest consideration ?” 

“Not very earnest; but I don’t believe 
in it.” 

“My dear Miss Sybil, you amaze 
me, you astound me, you take my breath 
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away! Why, do you know that, but 
,for luck, you and I might be white 
mice or Chinese, or that I might be a 
poor devil of a millionaire, with a hor- 
rible stucco place near to other horrible 
stucco places in Park Lane, and never 
be able to poke my nose out of my door 
for fear of people pouncin’ down and 
askin’ for money? Why, good gracious 
me! Luck plays as great a part in life 
as it does in—cricket. Take me—just 
take me, as an example.” He began 
to laugh. “Why, do you know, my 
dear Miss Sybil, that on the day Geor- 
die dropped from the clouds into my 
garden, I hadn’t twopence to rub to- 
gether in the world? What sent him to 
me, of all people? Luck, of course.” 

“No. Father wanted a_ secretary 


with a great knowledge of ancient his- 
tory, and George thought of you.” 
“What made him think of me? Luck, 
of course.” 
“No, your knowledge of ancient his- 


tory.” 

“Well, but me knowledge of ancient 
history is due to luck.” 

“Oh, no; to work.” 

Rudd gave a great laugh. “Heaven 
knows it wasn’t work,” he said. “I 
never work. I must have inhaled it 
from my pipe. Oh, by the way, the 
word ‘work,’ the horrid, necessary 
word, reminds me. May I be excused?” 

“Of course.” 

Rudd looked down at Sybil for a 
moment with immense admiration and 
respect, shook himself, shot out a little 
sigh, and returned to his desk. 

“Most interesting,” he said, “most 
absorbing, most awfully dull.” 

He wrote hard for perhaps ten min- 
utes. 

Sybil, still with the smile playing 
round the corners of her mouth, sat 
looking out of the window. Presently 
she looked around and found Rudd 
watching her, his chin resting on both 
hands, the quill in his mouth. 


“T shall fade away if I disturb you,’ 
she said. 

“Because I ought to work, oughtn’t 
5 

“Yes, very hard.” 

“As you say, as hard as hard. Well, 
well.” 

He plunged again, his pen making a 
noise like a creaking door. 

After sitting very still for a moment 
or two, Sybil crept to the window and 
let down the blind. 

Rudd looked up quickly. “Thank 
you, Miss Sybil, thank you! I was be- 
ginning to find the sun very tiresome, 
very tiresome, indeed. You're not go- 
ing, are you? Oh, don’t go!” 

Sybil turned, with her hand on the 
door handle. “Don’t you think I’d bet- 
ter? I know you want to do as much 
as you can to-day, and I feel that I am 
disturbing you.” 

Rudd laughed. “Quite right. You 
are disturbing me. It’s very, very good 
of you.” He got up and went over to 
her. “If I tell you a secret, will you 
promise me solemnly never to say a 
word?” 

“Most solemnly,” said Sybil. 

“Miss Sybil, I hate work like poi- 
son.” 

“Oh, but that’s no secret. 
body knows that.” 

“Everybody knows—what ?” 
Rudd slowly. 

“That you hate work like poison.” 

“Who is everybody, if you please?” 

“Why, the daisies, your pipe, the ceil- 
ing, the sun, Jack, George, mother, fa- 
ther, and I.” 

“How? Tell me.” 

Sybil pretended to think it over. 
“Well, you see, when a person is very 
fond of work, he gets through a great 
deal of the work he is very fond of; 
but when a person is not very fond of 
work, he doesn’t get through a great 
deal of the work he isn’t very fond 
of.” 

“Well?” 


Every- 


asked 
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“And when a person is not very fond 
of work, and doesn’t get through any 
of the work he is not very fond of, 
nobody can possibly say that he is very 
fond of work, can he?” 

A horribly sad look came into Billy’s 
gray eyes. “Is it as apparent to people 
as all that?) Why can’t I discipline my- 
self? What’s wrong with me? Am 
I so utterly and hopelessly far gone in 
sloth ?” 

He paced the room in a fever of 
self-disgust, too unself-conscious to be 
aware that he was baring his soul to 
the one woman in the world in whose 
eyes he wanted to stand well. 

“T ought to have been born a barge 
Then I should have known how 
to work. As it is, I think I must have 
been born between sunset and moon- 
rise, that horribly quiet time of the day 
when even cows stop chewing and birds 
hold their tongues! Miss Sybil, can 
you suggest some punishment for me 
that will sting me into working? Is 
there no way in which I can be forced? 
Yes, there is! If you were to be an- 
gry with me, if you were never to speak 


s 


horse. 


o me, if you were to treat me with 
silent scorn, and be kind to me no more 
—I should work my fingers to the bone 
for a look from you. Will you do it, 
as a last resource?” 

He st f her with trem- 


od in front 


1e one tapped at the door and en- 
Minch. 
seT 


I beg your pardon, sir, 


[t was 
but have 
you——” 

“Oh, yes, yes, Minch,” said Rudd. 
“T brought it down.” 

He turned eagerly, without think- 
ing, to the nearest desk—it was Sir 
Robert’s—and caught up a note that 
was lying face downward upon it—it 
was for fifty pounds—and handed it to 
Minch. 

“Be quick,” said Rudd. “You have 


only just time.” 


“Thank you, sir,” said Minch 
gravely. 

When the door closed, Rudd turned 
to Sybil, who was looking out of the 
window. His mood had _ changed 
again. He was once more the old, 
sunny Rudd, with dancing eyes and 
whimsical smile. 

“Miss Sybil, I shall be able to show 
you, within half an hour, whether there 
is such a thing as luck in the world. 
Before you can say, ‘Jack Robinson,’ I 
shall be in possession of all the money 
I have lost. It isn’t much, but it is 
enough. Give me your hand. I want to 
make you a solemn promise.” 

She gave it. 

“I hereby swear to you by all that I 
hold sacred in life, that when I have 
got back my money again, I will slack 
no more. I will go back to the country 
with Jack—I do hope Mrs. Linby is 
looking after the kitten—but not to lie 
on my back in the sun. [I will go back 
and begin my book. Have you a photo- 
graph of yourself that you could spare? 
A full-face photograph, with eyes look- 
ing straight ahead?” 

“Yes,” said Sybil. 

“If you will honor me with one, I will 
put it on my desk—it shall be dusted— 
where you shall always be looking at 
me to see that. I keep my word, and 
under your my book shall grow 
thirty ire full. Is that 


eyes 
till the volumes 
a bargain 


“Yes,” said Sybil. 


He pressed the little hand gently, and 
There was a great tender- 
ness in his eyes as he lookeg at her. 


dropped it. 


“The book will be called “The Rise 
and Decline of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire,’ by W. O. M. Rudd. It will have 
another title in my mind. Can you 
guess it?” 

“No,” said Sybil. 

“*The Decline and Rise of W. O. 
M. Rudd,’ by Sybil Temple.” 

He turned on his heel abruptly and 
sat down at his desk. 
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If ever there was a man in this 
world who longed to say, “I love you,” 
to a woman, that man was Billy Rudd; 
and if ever there was a- woman who 
longed for a man to say it, that woman 
was Sybil Temple. 

But the silence was broken only by 
the passing wheels of a cab, the shrill 
whistling of an errand boy, and the 
scratching of a quill pen. 


CHAPTER XV. 


When Sir Robert returned in the 
early afternoon, he found his secretary 
absorbed in his work, with the blind 
down. It was the first time he had 
come into the room and not discovered 
his son’s friend lying back in his chair 
with his feet on his desk and the sun 
playing on his face. 

The sight added to the old historian’s 
already excellent temper. With a smile, 
but without a word, he, too, sat down, 


and the scratching of another quill made . 


a duet of what had been an ardent solo. 

If Sir Robert had been able to see 
Rudd’s face, I do not think he would 
have taken up his work so quickly and 
become lost in it so soon. He would 
have seen a look upon it that neither 
he nor any other man had ever seen 
before—a look of pain and bitterness, 
of pleasure and delight. 

Before he turned abruptly on his heel 
and left Sybil standing by the window, 
something fell away from Rudd’s eyes, 
and he realized, with a kind of fright, 
that he didn’t merely admire and re- 
spect his friend’s sister, but that he 
loved her with all the ripe love of a 
man who has loved no other woman. 

He had never. made his extracts so 
accurately or so swiftly, yet he couldn’t 
have told you a single word that he had 
written. His thoughts were racing 
alongside of his pen. He said to him- 
self emphatically that it was impossi- 
ble, impossible, impossible, and must 
never be breathed to a soul. His love 


would have to be like the root of a tree, 
always spreading, but never seen. All 
the same, it was this that he had needed. 
He had asked himself and Sybil that 
very morning what was wrong with 
him, why he could not discipline him- 
self. Here was the answer. He had 
never loved a woman. He had never 
known what it was to-throw himself, 
heart and soul, into something that was 
irksome to him, for the sake of a 
woman. 

He knew that everything was 
changed now. He knew that neither 
the sun nor his old habits would stand 
any longer in his way. She would 
never know it, but no soul on earth 
could undo the knowledge that had 
come to him, that he had some one for 
whom to work, some one to whom to 
dedicate himself. It was characteristic 
of his simple, unegotistical nature 
never to give a thought to the question 
whether there was the least hope for 
him, any more than, in loving the sea, 
he wished to possess it as his own. It 
was enough for him that he loved. 

Lady Temple came in, unheeded by 
him, and sat down by her husband’s 
desk. They talked together in low tones 
sometimes, or Sir Robert read little bits 
of the great book, while Lady Temple 
nodded her approval and encourage- 
ment, without, possibly, understanding 
a word. 

Presently, hearing Rudd’s_ chair 
pushed violently back, they both looked 
up. They saw him standing in front 
of his desk, holding a bank note in a 
trembling hand, his face white and hor- 
ror-stricken. 

Before either could say anything, 
Minch quietly entered, and, handing 
Rudd a slip of paper, left the room 
silently. 

They saw Rudd read the slip fever- 
ishly, and watched it drop from his 
hands. 


“Oh, my God! My God!” they heard 
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him cry, and then they saw him stagger 
like a drunken man out of the room. 

On the slip of paper were the names 
of three horses. Scepter’s name came 
second, 


CHAPTER XVI. 


That evening, Sir Robert and Lady 
Temple dined alone in silence. 

Sir Robert had received a note an 
hour before, written in a shaking hand. 
It ran as follows: 


Str: I have to ask your pardon for so 
abruptly leaving your kind house, in which 
I have met with only forbearance and sym- 
pathy. This morning, for reasons I need not 
trouble you with, I wished to put five pounds 
on a horse in the race of the afternoon. I 
went to my room for the five-pound note, 
and laid it on my desk. Later, I was stand- 
ing by your desk when I was asked for the 
money, and without realizing what I was 
doing, I gave up a note I saw lying there, 
thinking that it was mine. It turns out to 
have been one for fifty pounds. I inclose 
five pounds now, and I will send the bal- 


ance to you as soon as I am able to earn 
it. 

I hadn’t the courage to face you and tell 
you this, and I couldn’t stay under your roof 


with the money owing. I know that you will 
find many better secretaries, but I greatly 
regret leaving you before you have procured 
a successor. I shall never forget the kind- 
ness you and yours have extended to me, 
and I thank you all from the bottom of my 
Your obedient servant, 
W. O. M. Rupp. 


heart. 


Sybil had been out with Jack all the 
afternoon. They had been through 
Kensington Gardens to the Round 
Pond, where Jack, in order to amuse a 
person he knew to be a friend of his 
master’s, good-naturedly consented to 
fetch back the sticks she threw into it. 

The tame flowers, carefully arrayed 
like school children, gave out a blaze 
of color. The old elms, in the cor- 
rectly cut grass behind the railings, 
nodded primly to them as they passed. 
And the birds, full of London assur- 
ance, barely made way for them as they 
followed the path by the evergreens. 


Across the stretch of rail-divided turf, 
topping the border of trees, the sky 
line was broken by the placid and ma- 
ture chimneys of the palace, the worn 
red of whose smooth bricks gleamed in 
the sunlight. Over the sharp chirping 
of sparrows and the sweet-pitched song 
of the linnet rose the ever-present roar 
of the traffic, deadened slightly by in- 
tervening trees and bushes. 

The world went very well with Sybil 
and Jack. For the one, because she 
had found the key that opens the secret 
door of a woman’s heart and because 
she knew that the man she loved loved 
her. She had seen it leap suddenly into 
his eyes and tremble on his lips. She 
liked him better for turning on his heel. 

For the other, because, even though 
Kensington Gardens were prim and 
precise, and impudent men in uniforms 
with medals stood about to see that dogs 
kept off the flower beds, they were bet- 
ter than the basement of a London 
house, so well kept and regulated as 
not to provide even the excitement of 
an occasional rat. After all, grass was 
grass, and water was water, although it 
was not the grass of Ardpatrick or the 
water of the upper Thames. 

Sybil returned, to be told by her 
mother that Mr. Rudd had received a 
shock that neither she nor Sir Robert 
could understand, 

Sir Robert had that his 
note for fifty pounds was missing, but 
he had made no comment. He had only 
sat in a state of fidgety sympathy, and 
had twice Léen up to Rudd’s room with- 
out having the courage to go in and 
tell him that whatever he had done 
made no difference, that he was wel- 
come to as many fifty-pound notes as 
Sir Robert could spare—for George’s 
sake and for his own. 

Lady Temple had herself made tea 
and carried: it into the study, and had 
sat near Rudd’s desk, with a dish full 
of his favorite cakes placed in a con- 
spicuous place. 


discovered 
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But no Billy Rudd had appeared to 
eat them. 

Without waiting to hear all these 
things—having noted, with the alert in- 
stinct of a woman, a curious sense of 
stillness about the house—Sybil ran up 
to Rudd’s room two steps at a time. 
To her quick knock no answer was re- 
turned, and she pushed open the door. 

The room was empty. 

The few Billy had 
brought with him or bought since he 
came were gone. The drawers were 
half open, and an empty collar box, 
with its lid off, lay dejectedly in the 
fireplace. 

No one had seen Billy Rudd creep 
out of the house, carrying his bag in 
one hand and his hatbox in the other, 
except his friend, the stray cat, which 
had been sitting with its head stuck out 
between the railings of the square. It 
had risen, with an erect tail and arched 
back, at the sight of him, filled with 
pleasant anticipations of favors to come, 
and had watched the figure with the 
hanging head slip quickly away. 

And so that evening Sir Robert and 
Lady Temple dined alone, in silence, 
because Sybil, pleading headache, had 
gone to her room, and Billy Rudd had 


possessions 


gone away. 

Sybil lay face downward on her bed, 
ig 

K 


crying her heart out, while Jack sat as 


near the door as he could, watching and 


: ' 
with an occasional shifting of 


listening, 
feet and involuntary r, 

Billy Rudd, a bag in one hand and a 
hatbox in the other, made his way hur- 
riedly through darkening London, over 
Blackfriars Bridge, with hanging head. 

CHAPTER XVII. 

It is no easy-thing for a man of ordi- 
nary intelligence, who doesn’t mind to 
what he puts his hand, to starve in Lon- 
don, unless he wishes to commit sui- 
cide. One constantly reads heart-rend- 
ing stories of starving people. But they 


belong to that curious set the members 
of which either can’t work or won’t put 
their hands to any kind of work that 
they consider beneath their dignity. 
They have some pride left, they say, 
and so continue to beg, borrow, or 
steal. 

It has been said by sweeping asser- 
tionists that the bath-chair men at sea- 
side places are largely recruited from 
the ranks of the double firsts and senior 
wranglers. And it is not merely a pic- 
turesque way of speaking to say that 
Rowton’s houses filled with ex- 
army officers, broken-down professional 
men, pensioned civil servants, played- 


are 


out journalists, out-of-work actors, and 
men whose parents committed the great- 
est mistake of their lives when they 
sent their sons to one of the universi- 
ties. But these men, however badly 
luck has served them or ill health has 
treated them or self-indulgence has re- 
duced them, do not starve. By hook 
or by crook they are able, by all sorts 
of ingenious dodges, honest and dishon- 
est, to live in the poor man’s hotel and 
keep their heads above water. 

When Billy Rudd arrived at one of 
Rowton’s houses, he had exactly three 
suits of clothes and their necessary ac- 
companiments, half a dozen books, and 
forty-eight shillings, to bless himself 
with. 

That 


Ry 
Oked hi wn 


evening he paid his fee and 


supp imong many 


better and many worse men than him 
self. He did so in a dazed way, look- 
ing and feeling like a man who had re- 
ceived a blow between the eyes. And 
that night he lay upon the bed allotted 
to him, with staring eyes and aching 
heart, horror-stricken, humiliated, and 
very humble, but, as the day broke and 
the early light crept quietly in, with a 
determination running through his veins 
that had there before in 
his life. 

“Now,” he cried inwardly, clenching 
“T will work, and the blind 


never been 


his fists, 
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may remain up or down as it wills. 
Now the time has come when Billy 
Rudd must dream away his days no 
longer. I will not rest until that money 
is repaid. If no paper will give me 
work, I will sell it on the office steps. 
The father of my oldest friend shall 
not lose one penny by me.” 

In his Oxford days, Rudd had con- 
tributed several articles on his own pet 
subjects to the weekly and daily papers, 
for which he had received good and 
honest payment. Knowing nothing of 
present-day journalism, he looked to 
Fleet Street to provide him with a liv- 
ing. Accordingly, having cooked his 
own breakfast, he bought a copy of all 
the daily papers, except those given 
over to finance and sport, and studied 
them carefully. He came to the conclu- 
sion pretty quickly that it would cer- 
tainly not be a difficult matter for an 
educated man who willfully descended 
to journalism, to keep his head well 
above the stream, if the illiterate, cheap 


stuff he found in the morning papers | 


was all that was required. The only 
thing that gave him the slightest un- 
easiness was whether he could possibly 
manage to write down to such a level. 

He called at several of the newspa- 
per offices day after day without re- 
sult. With each journey to Fleet Street 
his depression grew deeper, and his 
small stock of shillings decreased daily. 
The callousness of London chilled him 
to the bone, but his determination never 
left him. Before returning to Black- 
friars Bridge Road each night, he never 
missed passing the windows of the 
Temples’ house and removing his hat. 

He woke one morning, to find him- 
self possessed of three shillings. He 
had made up his mind to get work with- 
out the aid of any of his former friends, 
but now he took his pride in both hands 
and flung it in the air, and tramped 
humbly over the bridge that leads from 
the south to the west. 

Lord Shefford had been in his col- 


lege at Oxford. Rudd had read that he 
was the proprietor of a weekly paper 
devoted to literature and politics. In 
his time he had drunk Rudd’s hock cup 
and smoked his tobacco and borrowed 
his money. There was a possibility of 
his remembering. 

On the door of 299 Grosvenor Square 
there was a small brass plate on which 
the words “Knock and Ring” were 
printed. Rudd had only the courage 
to ring. 

3efore the door opened, he took out 
his last card, scratched out his initials, 
and wrote over them the, word “Billy.” 
This he duly handed to the butler, who, 
leaving him in the hall, reluctantly dis- 
appeared. 

“He won’t see me,” thought Billy. 
“A junior cabinet minister is far too 
big-a wig to remember old days. It 
will be back into the streets, Billy, back 
into the streets! There are always 
matches to sell and sandwich boards to 
carry ””? 

“Billy! ~ Billy !” 

A short, well-groomed, fattish man 
came down the stairs three steps at a 
time and caught hold of Rudd’s shoul- 
ders. 

“My dear, good chap, how are you? 
I’m simply delighted to see you! How 
are you?” 

To his immense surprise, he saw the 
thin, tall man, with the pale face, smile 
queerly, and then cover it with both 
his hands. Before Shefford could catch 
hold of his arms, the well-remembered 
figure tottered and fell in a heap at his 
feet. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


“T should say, my lord, that the gen- 
tleman has been going without his 
food.”’. 

Shefford threw a quick look at the 
figure he had just carried into the smok- 
ing room, and took the glass of brandy 
from the imperturbable butler. 

“Without his food? Why?” 
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The brandy 
He drank it 


Billy opened his eyes. 
was held to his lips. 
eagerly. 

“Oh, Podge,” he said feebly, though 
with his own particular smile, “I think 
I must have fallen a thousand miles. 
I think I must have fallen from the 
Land of Horrors to—to”—he glanced 
around the comfortable room—‘“to the 
Land of Heart’s Desire.” 

“Feeling better, dear 
asked Shefford anxiously. 

Billy gave the glass to the butler and 
sat up on the settee. The butler left 
the room with the air of an elderly sun- 
beam. 

The two old friends looked at each 
other closely, and instinctively grasped 
hands. 

“Did I faint? Fancy that! I never 
did such a thing before in my_ life. 
Podge, I should know you ‘anywhere. 
You haven't altered a day.” 

“You have, Billy.” 

“Have I? To look at? I-have al- 
tered inside. I am like a stagnant pool 
that has been poked up with a pole. By 
the Lord Harry, but it’s good to see a 
civilized being again—a man who hasn’t 
come a cropper, and isn’t crawlin’ about 
on his hands and knees! They were 
all doin’ that, poor devils, at my hotel.” 

“Abroad, do you mean?” 

“No, and 
Blackfriars 


old 


chap?” 


yes. Rowton’s House, 
Bridge Road.” 


“Good 


u been doing 


Shefford gave a kind of 


] ! What 


neavens: 


pasp. 
have 
there?” 

“It’s a better place than I deserve to 
be in,” said Rudd, “by a long way. My 
story is easily told, Podge: 1 took: a 
cottage on the river ten and a half 
years ago. I was goin’ to write an 
epoch-making book—a work, as pub- 
lishers say, in four volumes. Very 
fine and big and dry. I didn’t write a 
line. I lay on my back in the sun and 
gambled all my money away.” 

“Gambled! You!” 

“IT was a horsy man on foot,” said 


Rudd. “I backed my fancy. It’s won- 
derful what a lot of men fancy has 
dragged into the gutter. Geordie found 
me without a red cent in the world 
and : 

“George Temple, do you mean?” 

“You remember Geordie?” 

“Oh, rather!” 

“And he towed me out of my dry 
dock into “the—sea. I was appointed 
secretary to dear old Sir Robert, and 
was petted and spoiled by them all. In 
fact, I was far too happy. It couldn’t 
have lasted, in any case. I wanted a 
shock to show me the practical side of 
life. I got it, Podge.” 

“Tell me,” said Shefford. 

“T hada’t got out of my old habits 
of slackin’ and puttin’ money on horses, 
and I had a dream—how childish and 
petty it all sounds now !—about a horse 
entered for the Gold Cup. I brought 
down a five-pound note to put on it, 
and caught up ene for fifty that didn’t 
belong to me—I don’t think I need add 
by mistake.” 

“No, indeed!” 

“Thanks, old man. I left the house 
like a thief, to earn the money to pay 
back Sir Robert, and I’ve been tramp- 
in’ Fleet Street and sittin’ on editorial 
doorsteps ever since. I think Fleet 
Street harder pavement 
than any other street 

Shefford 


went back 


must have a 
n Lo iden vs 


hi } of] 
his. thi ughts 


laughed but 


suddenly to Oxford and the 
coming man of his day. 

“Wouldn’t the beggars see you, 
Billy ?” 

Rudd shook his head sadly. 

“T’'ll write to an editor I know, who 
may be in a position to put work in 
your way.” And Shefford went to a 
desk and wrote. 

“I’m telling him,” he said over his 
shoulder, ‘what you did at Oxford, and 
that you are a great personal friend of 
mine, who wishes to meet him. But 
don’t take anything he offers you un 
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less it’s good. We can do far: better 
for you than that.” 

“It’s vety kind of you, Podgy; very 
kind.” 

Shefford blotted the letter and stood 
by the fireplace. He glanced at Billy 
uneasily once or twice, fidgeted with 
his watch chain, and then deliberately 
turned his back. 

“By the way, Billy, you must let me 
advance you some money.” 

Rudd rose., “Oh, no, thanks! Oh, 
decidedly no! I’ve got three shillings 
to go on with. I can live for two days 
at my hotel on that, like a cock—not 
a fighting cock, but an ordinary cock.” 

Shefford saw it was no use arguing 
with, Rudd. Like all diplomatists, he 
determined to gain his point by going 
off at a tangent. 

“Very well. Look here. I’m more 
than busy, and until you settle down 
into regular work, I should take it as 
an immense kindness if you would fetch 


your things and put up here and give 


me a hand. Will you?” 

Rudd made no answer for a moment. 
Then he went over to Shefford and put 
his hand on his shoulder. 

“This is like you, Podge, just like 
you. But I have no right to luxuries 
yet, for a considerable time. Rowton’s 
House is more in my line.” 

Shefford caught hold of Billy and 
shook him. “You independent old beg- 
gar, you!” he cried. “Why won’t you 
come? There’s room enough here for 
two, and you really could help me, if 
you would. Now, will you?” 

“If there’s anything I can do, I will 
eagerly do it. But give me plenty, 
Podge. For God’s sake, give me plenty! 
Don’t let me sit about in comfortable 
chairs, doin’ nothing. I couldn’t bear 
it. Those forty-five sovereigns are like 
forty-five fifty-pound weights hangin’ 
round my neck. You understand?” 

Shefford gave him his hand. “I un- 
derstand,” he said. “I shall expect you 
in an hour, with your things.” 


“With all my luggage,” said Billy, 
with a laugh. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Some weeks later, Lord Shefford 
drove through the park, along Picca- 
dilly into the Strand, and up Fleet 
Street. 

It was the middle of August, when 
London is amusingly spoken of as be- 
ing empty. The sun beat down upon 
crowded streets. Certainly the people 
passing were not Londoners, for the 
country had, as usual, set to partners 
with the metropolis, and America had 
sent over rather a larger contingent 


than usual of its queerly dressed peo- 


ple. 
It amused Shefford extremely to 


watch them hurrying, with leaden faces, 
from place to place of public interest, 
guidebook in hand, unbecoming green 
veils floating behind the women’s heads, 
cursorily doing the town. He was 
mildly interested to notice that all the 
men and all the women were dressed 
alike—the men in black or gray dump 
felt hats, short, tight jackets, baggy, 
pegtop trousers, and long, narrow boots 
that turned up at the toe—the women 
in ugly-patterned blouses, short, thick 
skirts, very tight over the hip, and de- 
termined-looking boots. They seemed 
to speak to one another seldom, and to 
preserve a look of studiously cultivated 
boredom. ’ 

The weather had been hot for sev- 
eral weeks, and it was pleasant to see 
very few men in that most hideous and 
meaningless of all hats—the tall one. 
Straw hats gleamed everywhere, and 
panamas made spots of moving white 
against the sooty buildings as they 
skimmed by on the tops of busses. 

Shefford stopped his cab at a build- 
ing on the left-hand side of the street, 
just before it reached Ludgate Hill, 
jumped out, and ran up three flights of 
leaden stairs. He stopped, with a _pa- 
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ternal air, at a door on which was 
painted: “The Thursday Review of 
Social Matters, Parliament, and Litera- 
ture.” A boy was busily employed in 
trying to balance a ruler on the tip of 
his nose as Shefford entered. It fell 
upon his forehead with a resounding 
crack. 

“Take my card in to the editor,” said 
Shefford. “And if you feel compelled 
to balance things, why not do it to your 
accounts ?” 

The boy was in and out of the editor’s 
room like a streak of lightning. He 
held the door open silently. 

Shefford entered. 

In his shirt sleeves, with his hair all 
wild, with ink on his face and fingers, 
sitting, with a smile of beaming happi- 
ness, amid books, newspapers, en- 
velopes, and manuscripts, was Billy 
Rudd, worker. 

He rose, a pen in his mouth, and 
silently, so far as mere words went, 
gave Shefford both hands, ink and all. 

“Hello, Billy!’ Hard at it?” 

Rudd dropped the pen out of his 
mouth onto his toe, and kicked it ex- 
pertly onto his desk. 

“TI put the paper to bed to-morrow,” 
he answered, speaking affectionately, as 
a proud father speaks of an only child. 
“Tt’s goin’ to be a corkin’ number !” 

4 orkin’ numbers 


“They ve all been 


at in the litorial chair, 


you 


since 
Billy.” 

Rudd laughed gleefully. 
Really? No humbug? I’ve done my 
best, dear boy. I’ve done my best.” 

“T hear from the business manager 
that the circulation has steadily im- 
proved.” 

“Oh, has it? That’s his department, 
you know. He looks after the circula- 
tion; I build up the constitution.” 


“Think so? 


Billy’s laughter was _ contagious. 
Shefford sat down on a pile of books, 
and—he couldn’t have told you why— 


went into gusts of it. 


“Billy,” he said, “I believe you like 
this job.” 

“Like it? 
is the feeblest, the most 
word in Johnson’s dictionary 
which to describe my feelings. 
it. I’ve never been so riotously happy, 
so dangerously happy, in all my life. 
I come here first thing in the mornin’, 
long before the boy puts in an unwill- 
ing appearance, and leave only because 
I’m afraid that people would laugh at 
me if I slept here. I believe I’m ca- 
pable of recitin’ every word in the 
paper after I’ve tucked it up for the 
printers. Podge, old friend, it won't 
be through any slackin’ of mine if this 
paper isn’t made something far more 
substantial than a mere hobby on your 
part.” 

Shefford was not an easily moved 
man. He had mixed too long in poli- 
tics, too much with men and women 
of the world, to place much reliance on 
the sincerity of gratitude. He had had 
it often enough brought home to him 
that the more you do for people, the 
more you may do, and that every man 
works for himself and for no one else, 
and every woman, too. The almost 
eager gratitude of Rudd, the sight of 
this simple, guileless, whimsical man 


My dear, good chap, ‘like’ 
weak-kneed 

with 
I love 


working with every atom of brain and 
nerve that he possessed, with the one 
' 


ning this paper f1 


ambition of tut 


ostly hobby into a financi 


very 
brought a chokiness to Sh 
throat. 

*“Tf it goes on like this,” he said, “it 
will very soon round the corner. Your 
hand has electrified it, Billy. One 
traces it in the shrewd notes, in the 
whimsical theories, in the verse—every- 
I believe you write the whole 


cess, 


where. 
thing yourself.” 

“Oh, no, I don’t,” said Billy gravely. 
“Oh, dear, no! I hung about editorial 
stairs myself not so very long ago, and 
I try to give work to as many poor, 


capable beggars as I can. What do you 
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think of that series of articles on “The 
Poor Man’s God’ ?” 

“Oh, very fine! 
much talked about.” 

Billy rubbed his hands, with a 
chuckle. “They were written by a man 
I had noticed in Rowton House. He 
was an Oxford man, who schoolmas- 
tered till it drove him to drink. I got 
him to do them for me. Seein’ him- 
self in print again acted as a moral fillip 
to his constitution in the most extraor- 
dinary way. We’re both new men. I’ve 
got an article of his here on the ‘Re- 
construction of Parliament’ that will 
make Big Ben’s tongue tremble. Oh, 
but have you anything to suggest? Did 
you come down here to blow me up 
about anything?” , 

“No,” said Shefford. “I was passing 
through, and I just wanted to see you at 
work. Come and lunch with me at 
s0odle’s.” 

“T should love to, but I daren’t leave 
just now. The devil gets into the 
commas if I-don’t go over the proofs.” 

“Well, then, good-by!” 

“Good-by, dear old boy! A _ hun- 
dred thousand thanks for everything! 
I—I don’t need to pull down the blind 
now, Podge. Oh, but you don’t know 
anything about that, do you?” 

He stood at the door and watched 
Shefford turn the corner of the stair- 
case, but before the visitor’s steps had 
died away, he was back at his desk, pen 
in hand, pipe in mouth, up to his eyes 
in work. 

The blind no longer mattered, and the 
sun streamed in upon his head. 

Under God’s heaven that day there 
was one completely happy man, at any 
rate. I think that constituted a record, 
my friends. 


They have been 


CHAPTER XX, 


For ten weeks the Temples saw noth- 
ing of Billy Rudd. He had come into 
their lives with his dog like a gleam of 


sunlight, and his disappearance left a 
sense of darkness in the house. 

At first, George, knowing his impe- 
cunious state, had been distracted. He 
had rushed off to Ardpatrick and found 
Mrs. Linby living there, rent free, as 
caretaker, but no sign of Billy. He 
had made her promise to send a tele- 
gram immediately if Rudd should re- 
turn, but no telegram had come. George 
had then inserted advertisements in the 
papers, had written to mutual friends 
—forgetting Shefford—but had _hesi- 
tated to put the affair in the hands of 
the police. 

A fortnight had gone by. Sir Rob- 
ert and Lady Temple, George, Minch, 
the other servants, and- Sybil had 
dreaded each day to look at the papers, 
for fear they should see there that the 
body of a man had been found in the 
river. 

Sir Robert had reluctantly engaged 
a new secretary, a capable, erudite per- 
son, prim, proper, and precise, and had 
been obliged to set aside another room 
for him to work in. He sometimes felt, 
when he looked across his own room 
at the man’s sleek head and correct at- 
titude, that he would have given much 
to find him with his feet on the desk 
and his hands under his head, the sun 
resting on his placid face. 

Lady Temple had tea served on the 
table in the study every afternoon, as 
she had done when Billy was there, and 
insisted on keeping his bed turned down 
so as to be ready for him at any mo- 
ment should he return. 

-Minch had had no heart to back any 
other horses, and had spent much of his 
time with his nose glued to the win- 
dows of the drawing-room, eagerly 
watching the street. 

As for Sybil and Jack, they had 
scoured London together, at all times 
of day, filled with hope at one moment, 
depressed past all words the next. That 
fortnight had been a black one in both 
their lives, and if Sybil wept bitter tears 
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only at night, Jack didn’t care who 
knew that he wept all day. 

At the end of the fortnight, Sir Rob- 
ert had received a short letter from 
Billy, giving no address, inclosing his 
second installment of five pounds. “I 
will bring the last five pounds,” he had 
written, “and ask you to see me.” And 
so they all waited, impatient, wonder- 
ing, but more peaceful. 

The weeks crept slowly along. With- 
out any discussion, Sir Robert and Lady 
Temple silently decided to remain in 
London till Billy came. 

As a matter of fact, Billy came every 
night. He never went home to his little 
flat in Inn ‘without passing 
the house and raising his hat. Often 
he hid in a doorway because he saw 
George driving up in a cab, and ran 
forward before the door closed, and 
threw a kind of blessing into the hall. 

A letter to Sir Robert arrived by the 
first post on each Saturday morning. 
-On the tenth Saturday, the whole house 
assumed a tense air of expectancy. Sir 
Robert and Lady Temple, George, and 
Sybil were down half an hour too soon 
for breakfast. The post came and 
brought no letter. 

“T think we will all wait in our own 
“He might 


Clement’s 


rooms,” said Sir Robert 


not like to find us all at once.’ 


1 


the study, 


\nd 0 he made 
and gave Minch orders t how Mr 
immediately on his ar- 


Rudd up there ' 
and <¢ n in 


rival. George 
the next room. 
writing room, read the paper upside 
down and sat listening for the bell. 
Sybil sat on the floor of her bedroom, 
nursing Jack, hardly able to bear the 
suspense. Minch stood behind the door, 
with his hand on the handle. 

At last the bell Unable to 
speak, the butler flung open the door. 
Rudd grasped his hand and wrung it 


paced uy 


) 
ae Bip ay 
Lady Temple, in her 


rang. 


violently, in silence. Then he passed 


in and went slowly upstairs and tapped 


at the study door. Sir Robert made a 
sound, and Rudd went in. 

Half an hour later, Sir Robert rang 
his bell and sent Minch for Lady Tem- 
ple, and ten minutes later George was 
called in. Last of all came Sybil with 
Jack, and I don’t think I ought to tell 
you what happened then. There are 
moments in the lives of a dog and his 
master that are too sacred to be de- 
scribed. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

“You haven’t brought your luggage, 
I hear, Mr. Rudd,” said Lady Temple 
reproachfully. 

“No, no,” replied Billy. “It’s very 
kind of you—although the word ‘kind,’ 
in speakin’ of the inmates of this house, 
is a flabby and anemic one—but, you 
see, I daren’t leave my baby for a very 
long time.” 

Jaby? What do you mean?” 

Billy threw back his head, and in his 
laughter there was a mixture of pride 
and humility. He put his hand into his 
pocket, drew forth the latest number of 
the paper, and handed it to Lady Tem- 
ple. 

“This is my baby,” he said. 

“The Thursday Review!” 
claimed. 

“The 
ert. 


“The Thursday!” cried 


she ex- 


Thursday!’ echoed Sir Rob- 


George 


1 7 , 
iooked 


other 
“Do 


Have you ever seen it?” 


from one to the 


ht with pleasure. 


1§ 


Billy 
with eyes al 
you know it? 
“T have read it every week since it 
appeared,” said Sir Robert, “and never 
with more pleasure than recently.” 
“Do you write for it, Billy?” asked 
George. 
Billy chuckled. 
he replied. 
“By Jove!” said George. “What an 
ass Iam! I ought to have known that 
there is only one man living who can 


And I 


“T edit it, dear b yy,” 


write about birds as you can. 
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was on the point of applying to Scot- 
land Yard to find you.” 

“You will lunch with us, at least?” 
said Lady Temple, when she was able 
to get a word in edgeways. 

“Thanks!” said Billy. 

“And until the witching hour ap- 
proaches, it would be kind of you to 
take Sybil and Jack out for a walk. 
They both look as if a good airing 
would do them good.” 

And so, shortly after, Rudd and Sybil 
found themselves alone in Kensington 
Gardens, with Jack, in a state of de- 
lirious joy, alternately at their heels 
and far ahead of them. 

It was one of those rare days when 
even London has its points of beauty. 
The flower beds were masses of color. 
In the warm air a hundred different 
scents clashed harmoniously. The old 
elms, weighed down with leaves, cast 
their dignified shadows upon the grass, 
and a film of haze softened the hard 


lines of the houses and lent a sense of 
distance that made it possible for even 
a confirmed town hater like Rudd to 
breathe freely. 

For*a long time they walked in a 


contented silence. To them there was 
only one interpretation to the songs of 
the birds—“God’s in His heaven, all’s 
right with the world.” 

Sybil stood under one of the 
ind picked up a stick and flung it ahead 
for Jack. He bounded after it with 
so absurdly puppyish a bark that Sybil 
laughed. 

““Jack’s three years younger since yes- 
terday,” she said. “He missed you.” 

“It’s good to be missed.” 

“I believe he has grown white hairs 
he never had before, and I’m certain 
there are lines under his eyes.” 

“T haven’t thanked you for looking 
after him,” said Rudd. 

“I did my best to console him,” she 


trees 


replied. 
There was something in her voice 
that made Rudd’s heart jump and trem- 
3 


ble. “As a respectable member of so- 
ciety,” he thought quickly, “with a good 
income, dare I si 

He looked at the girl at his side. He 
noted, with a kind of regret, her lissome 
freshness, her air of refinement, her 
never-so-apparent aloofness from any- 
thing sordid. And he felt that he was 
answered. Not for a single instant did 
he imagine that she had spent sleepless 
nights, crying out his name and _ be- 
seeching him to come back. Not for 
the fraction of a second did he try to 
persuade himself that there was one 
thought in her mind that was tinged 
with anything beyond friendship. He 
did think that he might consider him- 
self her friend, and for that he was 
vastly thankful. 

“How is it that you are in London 
at this time of year?” he asked. 

Sybil picked up the stick Jack had 
put down at her feet, and threw it. 
“Oh,” she said, “George’s work kept 
him here, and so—we all stayed.” 

“You are going away, I suppose?” 

“IT suppose so.” 

“Far?” 

“Not very far. 
at Pangbourne for the summer. 
we shall go there.” 

“You will remember the promise I 
wrung from you before you go?” 

“Did you wring a promise from me?” 

“A full-face photograph, if you re- 
member, to put on my desk.” 

“You have your baby,” she said. “I 
don’t think you will need it now.” 

“Need it?” he echoed, with a tremble 
in his voice he forced himself to con- 
trol. “You don’t really think that?” 

“T do,” she replied; “unless you wish 
to have it as a warning to you not to 
overwork. I can see perfectly plainly 
that you do. It’s in your eyes, and in 
the new gray hairs on your temples. 
Only on condition that you stop when 
you think I should like you to, will I 
give you one.” 


Father took a house 
I think 
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“I’m ready to live up to any condi- 
tion, to have it on my desk.” 

“It’s yours,” she said. 

Involuntarily they both turned, and 
not another word was spoken. But, 
with the unerring instinct of a woman 
in these matters, Sybil had read Billy’s 
thoughts. The jealousy she could not 
help feeling toward his baby died out 
of her heart, and in its place slipped a 
great content. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Several days later, the Temples left 
London for Pangbourne. Only George 
remained behind. His work as parlia- 
mentary secretary to a cabinet minis- 
ter prevented him from holiday mak- 
ing. 

During the last fortnight of August 
and the first fortnight of September 
Billy saw a good deal of his friend. 
Regularly every evening about ten a 
resounding whack shook Billy’s oak; 
and long after the church clock in 
Clement’s Inn had struck midnight 
these two would be sitting at the open 
window, settling all that was wrong 
with the world, much as they had used 
to do at similarly late hours in Billy’s 
rooms in the High, not so many years 
ago as to have robbed them of the en- 
thusiasm and the sweeping optimism of 
youth. 

“Geordie,” Rudd said eagerly, after 
one of these discussions, “come here 
and stay with me. It would delight me 
beyond words to play father and mother 
and sister to you. Now, do! Only 
think of the pleasure it will give me to 
entertain the man who gave me a roof 
when it looked extremely as if I should 
have none! Will you, Geordie?” 

“Thanks, Billy. I should like noth- 
ing better.” 

And from that day onward George 
found himself looked after as no mother 
or sister or valet had ever looked after 
him, thoughtful and solicitous as they 
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were. His bath was turned on for him 
in the morning, his clothes folded and 
put away, his boots put on their jacks, 
his slippers placed ready for him at 
night. He frequently woke to find 
Billy, with tousled head, creeping on 
tiptoe about the room, putting the studs 
and links in his shirt or stropping his 
razors. 

“Drop it, Billy!” he would shout. 
“TI didn’t come here to be valeted by 
you. I’m dashed if I'll put up with 
it!” 

“Shut up, and go to sleep! It’s a 
free country, and if I like to do these 
things for my guest, I suppose I can.” 

On the last day of September, Billy 
Rudd found among his letters one ad- 
dressed to “Mr. W. M. O. Rud, Es- 
quire.” It ran as follows: 

Honerep Sir: I make so bold as to write 
to you respectfully hoping as it finds you as 
well as it leaves me, wich am enjoying fair 
health, consider time of life, and being a 
widder ten years cum eighteenth of next 
month, and am wishful to see you not hav- 
ing done so since early June, and the house 
is cleaned throughout not forgettin’ studdy. 
Your respectful servant, Euiza Linsy. 


“Jack, you old scamp, would you like 
to go back to the Land of Nod for a 
day and get a rat or two?” 

Jack rose, stretched each leg sepa- 
rately with lazy care, yawned, shook 
himself, and wagged his tail. 

“Right! We'll go _ together. 
been longin’ for a decent excuse. 
the finest day that ever was born.” 

In the highest spirits, these two left 
London, and as each station fell be- 
hind them and houses with patches of 
yard and clotheslines and cheering in- 
fants became scarcer and gradually 
gave place to open country, Billy threw 
his hat into the rack, flung open his coat, 
stuck his feet up on the opposite seat, 
and lay back, with his eyes shut, and 
let the sun play once more on his face. 

It was not quite the same face as the 
one George had looked down upon three 


I’ve 
It’s 
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months before. It was paler and thin- 
ner, but more eager, more alert. 

Jack’s exuberance .on finding himself 
at his own station among his own 
friends once again was almost absurd. 
He rushed from porter to porter, he 
bounded into the luggage office and sent 
a bicycle sprawling, and finally, as Billy 
entered the lane, made one great rush 
and disappeared over the hill. 

silly followed as quickly as he could, 
noting with a kind of eagerness all the 
familiar landmarks and with affection 
the wild flowers in the hedges, the 
birds that fluttered in front of him, and 
the deepening colors on the leaves on 
the trees. 

The old man with the wooden leg 
looked up as Billy drew near, and a 
smile of welcome broke out around his 
mouth. 

‘“(jood 
Rudd. 

“Marnin’, Mister Rudd. 
‘ee back.” 

Rudd nodded his thanks, and swung 
swiftly on, past the “Blue Cow,” 
through the village, waving his hand 
right and left over the green, and down 
the lane to the cottage. 

Mrs. Linby, with Jack leaping up at 
her, stood at the gate, flushed and tear- 
ful with pleasure. 

“Ah, ha, Mrs. Linby! Here we are, 
you see. We read your letter with our 
early tea, and couldn’t resist it. Hello! 
What’s become of the string on the 
gate? By the Lord Harry, somebody’s 
mended the lock! And, I say, who’s 
patched and painted the portico?” 

Mrs, Linby’s whole bundle of figure 
quivered with excitement. 

“Batton, my sister’s husband, who 
owed me a bit of money, did it all after 
‘is work, sir. I wanted the place to 
look nice against your come back.” 

“Nice!” said Billy. “Why, my dear 
Mrs. Linby, it’s swagger—positively 
swagger! And by all that’s neat and 
proper, if you haven’t had the grass cut 


mornin’, Amos,’ sang out 


Glad to see 


and beds raked up and planted flow- 
ers! I never saw anything like it in 
my life. Jack, keep on the path, you 
scoundrel !” 

Following Mrs. Linby, who laughed 
at one moment and cried at another, 
Billy made a tour of inspection of the 
house. He found everything clean and 
polished. Not a scrap of dust was to 
be seen anywhere. The whole place 
was as spotless as a Normandy farm- 
house. ; 

He picked up an old pipe, loaded it, 
flung his hat into a chair, turned to the 
beaming woman, and took both her 
hands. 

“Mrs. Linby,” he said, “never before 
in its life has the cottage gleamed like 
this. You’re a very marvelous old body, 
and I thank you, I thank you cor- 
dially.” 

“Don’t say too much, sir, or I shall 
fling my apron over my ’ead and cry as 
if my ’eart was breakin’,”’ 3 

“Mrs. Linby, I'll not say another 
word, not another syllable.” 

“Thank you, sir. You see, sir, I kep’ 
on sayin’ to myseff as I worked, ‘You 
must get the ’ouse to rights, Mrs. L., 
for maybe as ’ow the master’ll bring 
back a wife.’”’ 

“Oh, you did, did you? Jack, will 
you keep to the path? Can’t you see, 
you villain, that this is no longer the 
resort of lazy, good-for-nothing loaf- 
ers?” 

He went into the garden and walked 
down to the spot where he had spent 
so many hours lying on his back. And 
he looked out at the river sliding quietly 
along. 

“And so she thought the master might 
bring back a wife, did she? I would 
to God he had, Mrs. Linby, my dear, 
with all my heart and soul!” 

He sat down on an old log and, with 
his chin of his hands, gave himself up 
for the first time to a feeling of intense 
loneliness. Before him, more distinct 
than ever, he could see the beautiful 
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face and slim figure of Sybil, sur- 
rounded by young people, while he him- 
self grew gray and round-shouldered 
alone. It was not a picture he resented. 
It was right that she should have life 
and youth always at her side—right that 
he should remain in the backwaters, as 
he had always done. 

A punt, gliding quietly along, stopped 
suddenly, then turned directly into the 
bank on which Rudd was sitting. The 
girl in the punt saw that Rudd’s eyes 
were looking at something a hundred 
miles away, and so, standing in the boat, 
with a smile on her lips, she waited. 

She saw Billy sit up with a jerk and 
rub his eyes. She saw him spring to 
his feet and hold out his hands. With- 
out a word, she gave him the chain of 
the punt, waited until he had slipped 


it over a branch, took his hand, and 
stood beside him. 

“Well?” she asked. “Have you noth- 
ing to say to me?” 

Billy looked into her eyes, and a great 
trembling seized him. He made a kind 
of helpless gesture, tried to speak, but 
wasn’t able to trust himself. 

“Let me say it for us both.” She 
gave him her hand. “You love me?” 

“Yes,” he said. 

“You will marry me?” 

“Yes,” he said. 

Whereupon the birds sang louder 
and the leaves applauded and the breeze 
ran away with the news. 

And this is the end, so far as we 
are concerned, of the story of Billy 
Rudd. For Billy Rudd it was the be- 
ginning of another story. 


ee 


A ROUSE 


H, give a rouse! Oh, give a rouse! 
A health and three times three! 
Here flows the blood of summer’s heart— 
Pledge in it gallantly. 
A rouse for love, a rouse for hope, 
A rouse for manly faith, 
Pledge we and drink, in summer’s blood, 
To end of life and death. 


A rouse to every star that shines, 
Within the purple sky, 
A rouse to every maid that pines, 
Because love passes by. 
In blood of summer’s heart is ease 
For every thrill or pain; 
It makes the maidens pale to bloom, 
The stars to shine again. 
MartHa McCutiocuH-WILLIAMS, 





I 
con a steamer up and down 
the dark Atlantic from Sandy 
Hook to the Capes. Two 
nights I spend on Broadway, 

modestly, but pleasurably. They talk 
of adventure at sea! It was Tom Yung 


Sun who slippered over to me one night 


at ten o'clock and said, in his Punahou 
English: 

“We have a new dancing teacher 
here. She is ver’ lovely. She has just 
dance’ her exhibition dance with that 
Mister Nor’s, who is our big feature 
this week. Would you like to meet 
her ?”’ 

“Wherefore, O pirate, should I pay 
for her supper?” I answered brutally 

Yung Sun gravely, 
brushing his beardless chin. We had 
been old friends, he and I, in our Ha- 
walian days. 

“It is not supper,” he said soberly. 
“This is Broadway. You and I know 
the pilikia that comes to those on this 
street who think. This girl, she is 
thinking and dreaming She is a 
ver’ good dancer—I don’t want to lose 


surveyed me 


her.’ 

Without another word, he vanished 
down the thick-carpeted stairs, smiling 
and bowing to the flushed favorites of 
I noted that, with all his 
and taciturnity, he 


the throng. 


Oriental reserve 


made a model host for that jostling 
crowd of pleasure seekers. Idly enough 
I leaned over the rail of the balcony and 
studied the people below me. I saw 
nobody to interest me except a very vi- 
vacious girl in a costly gown, who was 
sipping champagne and jesting with 
her escort, a strongly built, smooth- 
faced man of about forty. 

There appeared at my elbow the po- 
lite Yung Sun. 

“Allow me the honor of asking Miss 
Vivian to permit me to present you, 
as an old friend,” he said gently. 

As I rose from my chair, I sighed. 
This mean at least five dollars 
for supper and an hour’s 
boredom listening to that futile gossip 


would 


and wine, 


conversation in a 
Broadway But 
swung around, I faced a slender, clear- 
eyed girl, who scanned me swiftly, but 


which passes for 


restaurant. when I 


closely. 

“Captain Watrus and I knew each 
other in Honolulu,” said Yung Sun, 
bowing to her. To me he said rapidly 
in Hawaiian: “She is sad, though the 
lights are bright. There will be no 
charge for supper.” 

Automatically the girl seated herself 
at the little table overlooking the lower 
floor. She seemed to subside instantly 
into a dream. I watched her lovely, 
aristocratic features, the red of her lips, 
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the firmness of her throat. And as I 
gazed at her, the garish lights dimmed, 
and I saw only a girl who cared not a 
whit about me or my company. 

“Are you hungry?” I asked. 

She did not lift her eyes. “No,” she 
said coldly. 

“Something to drink?” 

In a purely professional way she 
lifted her eyes for one moment and 
murmured a word. 

At the crook of my finger came a 
waiter. To him I spoke imperatively. 
He shuffled away. 

3elow us, the band suddenly flung 
themselves into a wild dance, poignant 
and at the same time crude. There was 
the slipping of feet below us; a man 
with a nondescript Broadway face 
loomed over our table. 

“Say, girlie, dance with me,” he said 
huskily. 

I glanced at her, and caught the 
shrinking of her white shoulders be- 
neath her shimmering gown. She did 
not raise her eyes. 

“Pardon me, sir,” I remarked. “The 
lady is engaged with me. You will ex- 
cuse her?” 

His ruddy face turned a_ shade 
darker. ‘“She’s the professional dancer 
here. I guess they don’t pass up good 
patrons.” 

I looked into his eyes, purblind with 
drink and passion. I saw the twitch- 
ing of his gross lips. 

“She is engaged with me for the 
evening,” I said as coolly as I might. “I 
will excuse you.” 

Muttering, he went away. Miss Viv- 
ian looked up. 

“Now you must dance with me,” she 
murmured. 

“T’ve ordered something for us both,” 
I responded. 

“But I shall be fined if I don’t dance 
—I can’t afford to be fined.” 

I said the usual things—that I was no 
dancer, that I liked to sit around and 
watch the crowd. She shook her head. 


“I’m sorry, but we must dance!” 

Delicately she arose and held out her 
white arms. “It’s a kind of maxixe,” 
she whispered. “I'll show you the 
changes.” 

I stepped forward, and instantly she 
became a bright flame enmeshed in silk, 
a shining and elusive spirit that whim- 
pered and struggled against its bonds, 
Then I found myself dancing, with her 
breath in my face, her fragrant arms 
gently guiding me toward the veiled 
beauty of her breast. A 

The music throbbed from some un- 
measured distance, a deep and profound 
melody that moved my feet without my 
volition. The place became a maze. 
I lost her as one loses a light at sea. 
She swam into my ken, and once more 
I felt her breath on my cheek. Again 
she vanished. I found myself holding 
her on one outstretched arm, while I 
spun wildly. I saw her parted lips. 
Once more we were dancing together. 
The music ended in a barbaric crash, 

When we were again seated at the 
table, she once more fell into a pro- 
found reverie, while I paid the waiter. 
From my partner in the furious dance, 
she was become demure and aloof. She 
merely tasted her drink. Then she 
looked up at me, and I saw in her clear 
and brilliant gaze many things. 

“I wish-I had brought you 
roses,’ I muttered, in stupid adoration. 

She smiled. “Roses? You can’t buy 
any sweetbrier on Broadway.” 

I looked at her beauty—at the girl- 
ishness of her mouth—and I remem- 
bered a lane where the brier grew. 
Above us the hot lights glowed horri- 
bly. 

“You can’t buy it,” I repeated after 
her. “There’re only a few things you 
can't buy on this street—that’s love and 
the smell of the honeysuckle in the dusk 
—and you.” 

Her cheeks flamed. She fingered her 
glass. “No,” she whispered. “Not 
me.” 


some 
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“Yet why are you dancing profes- 
sionally in this tango place?” I de- 
manded. 

She considered this long, and then 
rose, arms outheld. “I'll show you. 
No one will understand. It is my own 
dance.” 

| confess that I was dully wondering 
about the whole thing, when she swept 
up to me, light as a feather before a 
breeze. I stepped forward and she re- 
treated, soundlessly, steadily, with her 
lovely and alluring face toward mine. 
Automatically I followed. I came 
within a foot of her. Some subtle 
force stopped me, and I stepped back- 
ward, hearing myself call softly : “Come 
to me! Come to me!” 

She came, shimmering and beautiful 
and alluring. I stopped. She laughed 
at me, and whirled on. Thus we 
danced apart till, with a swift surge of 
her vibrant form, she came into my 
arms, her head on my shoulder. 

Once more we were at the table, si- 
lent and dreaming. I recall that the 
fat man I had noticed below with the 
richly dressed woman came and said 
in a loud voice: “Do that again, you 
folks. My lady wants to see it.” 

I put him off, somehow, and he de- 
parted grumblingly. Then she whom 
I knew only as Miss Vivian lifted her 
and smiled 
there is 
farmhouse, 


mine 

“You know 
dance Chere’s the 
the smoke from the kitchen fire pour- 
ing up through the mountain mist, and 
the steam of the milk in the pails and 
the turnip peelings by the woodchuck’s 
hole. But we can’t dance it here—on 
account of the lips.” 

I stared. “On account of the lips?” 

“Yes. I’m only a professional dancer. 
I have to dance with so many people— 
all kinds. I’m fined if I refuse. So I 
go home every night with a terrible 
dream of lips. You see that is what I 
see when I dance with all those men 
Some of them are pale and mo- 


eyes to 


that 
with 


more to 


= lips. 


tionless. Some are red, and move ter- 
ribly—with desire. Others are weary, 
and quiver; some tighten; some try to 
kiss me. Lips! That is all I see. And 
I have to dream of those lips when I 
am home at night. Nothing but lips! 
Lips that quiver and tremble and tighten 
and relax—and remember. They are 
the worst—lips that have kissed in the 
darkness, lips that remember.” 

“Do you remember all the lips you 
have kissed?” I demanded. 

She flamed like powder, and I could 
see the swift swelling of her breasts. 

“T’ve never kissed any one,” she af- 
firmed. “Once I—I wanted very much 
to be kissed. But since I—I left home 
and learned dancing and have to teach 
men the new steps and show off with 
that man downstairs, I always see those 
awful, those terrible lips.” 

She shuddered. A little bell rang 
somewhere, and she got up. 

“That’s calling me to the floor,” she 
said. 

“And you will come back?” 

She nodded slowly, and flitted away. 
I heard the beginning of the music. I 
did not look over the rail; instead, I 
sat still, vaguely jealous of the manikin 
with whom she was dancing, and was 
wakened from my reverie only when 
Yung Sun stood before me, smiling 
slightly. 

“She is sad,” he remarked slowly. 
He raised his dark eyes to the clouded 
lights, and I saw a faint and cynical 
expression on his smooth face. 

“How do you know she is?” I de- 
manded, cross because he had inter- 
rupted my dream. 

“That was a ver’ pretty dance she was 
doing with you,” he remarked, appar- 
ently without relevance. “I have never 
seen it before. She must dance it on 
the floor. I will call it, ‘The Dance of 
the Lips.’ ” 

I suppose I started violently, for 
Yung Sun looked at me curiously and 


nodded. “I see you have also observed 
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it. She steps ver’ well indeed. But it 
is her lovely mouth that makes her the 
feature. She will not stay long.” 

Miss Vivian came back presently and 
sat down. She was flushed brilliantly, 
but as the instants passed, her color 
faded slowly, like the dying shades of 
an albacore, until she was pallid. Yet 
even then there seemed to be a splendid 
flame caught in the silken mesh of her 
body. 

I ordered something for form’s sake, 
and we sipped it slowly. Suddenly she 
set her glass down and looked at me. 

“What are you?” she inquired. 

“Pilot on a passenger liner,” I said, 
and explained my duties. 

“Tt must be splendid,” she murmured. 
“How can you bear to come in from the 
fresh, clean sea to this?” She made a 
slight, but expressive, gesture toward 
the ravenous throng below us. 

At this moment there was a general 
movement on the floor, and the first 
orchestra gave place to the second. 

“Tt’s one o’clock,” she remarked 
wearily. “I must go-down and dance 
again.” 

When she came back, she was again 
strangely flushed. The applause that 
followed her dance with her partner 
was still spattering below. She did not 
sit down, but stood across from me, with 
her eyes fixed on mine. 

“The next music they play is what I 
made my dance to,” she said. 

At the words, the orchestra began a 
piece quite unfamiliar to me. She held 
out her white arms and laid her hands 
swiftly on my shoulders. 


_ “Come!” she whispered, her head. 


thrown back. I stepped toward her, 
and she drifted away, her lips moving 
gently. Evasive, elusive, alluring, she 
danced out of my reach, turning now 
this way, now that, but ever gliding in 
such perfect rhythm that even I, with 
all my awkwardness, could not fail to 
match every step. 


When I found her hands again on my 
shoulders, she laughed. 

“This is my tapestry dance,” she said 
softly. “See! All the golden threads 
run up and down, and we are making 
the pattern. We're weaving tapestry, 
you and I.” And she flitted away, her 
little feet twinkling to the lilt and im- 
pulse of the music. 

Never have I danced such a dance, 
though I have danced much. In and 
out, back and forth, we wove that in- 
visible pattern, a pattern so bizarre, so 
wild, so fanciful that I seemed to see 
it grow beneath our feet, a gorgeous 
and wonderful thing, made up of 
strange, dim passions shot through with 
glimmering gold and silver. And as 
she passed me or lay lightly in my arms 
or touched my outstretched hands, I 
felt the close and heavy atmosphere 
grow cool, the hot lights dim, the fresh 
wind from some starlit sky breathe over 
me. 

The music ended. She lay in my 
arms a moment, her head bowed on my 
shoulder. When she raised her head, 
I saw that her lips were curved child- 
ishly. She looked into my eyes, and in 
that long second I knew that in the pat- 
tern we had woven was entangled my 
heart. I am not ordinarily sentimen- 
tal 

“That was ver’ good dance, Miss Viv- 
ian,” said Yung Sun quietly from be- 
side us. “You will please practice with 
Mister Nor’s and to-morrow night our 
patrons will be much please’.” 

She stiffened, threw back her head, 
and laughed. “It is my own dance,” 
she said harshly. “I will not dance it 
on the floor. Besides, it is gone. I 
could never dance it again. It was only 
a dream.” 

Yung Sun did not change his ex- 
pression. “One should not dream on 
Broadway, Miss Vivian, except with the 
feet. Dancing is the sleep of these 
tire’ men and women, You will dance 
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this dream for them, and they will be 
glad.” 

He went away, with his light and 
noiseless tread, as if the matter were 
settled. I glanced at the girl. 

“Miss Vivian ”* | began. 

She shook her head. “Not Miss Viv- 
ian—to you. My name is Mona Wins- 
low. And I will not dance our dream 
dance for any one.” 

I fell silent; for Broadway is a 
place of snares, delicately laid, subtly 
watched. I had known this girl but two 
hours; she was a professional dancer, 
I a comparatively ignorant seaman. I 
had changed a hundred-dollar bill. So 
I thought and thought, while she sat 
motionless across from me. And in 
my thinking I realized that I was go- 
ing to solve the greatest question of 
my life. 

“You know my name and my busi- 
ness,” I said presently. 

“Yes,” she whispered, her eyes low- 
ered. 

“And you won’t dance our tapestry 
dance again? You won’t teach it to this 
Mr. Norris?” 

She lifted her clear eyes to mine. 
“Does one ever dream twice the same?” 

“Will you sit here for a moment and 
wait till I come back?” I demanded. 

“Yes,” she said softly. 

So I went away and sought the ex- 
cellent Yung Sun till I found him in the 
shining kitchen. There I put it to him 
bluntly : 

“Do you know who Miss Vivian is?” 

“T have known you many years,” said 
he. “We have eaten poi out of the 
same bowl, and seen the sun rise from 
the same lanai. I speak the ver’ truth. 
She came to me and danced in ver’ 
poor cotton stockings. I saw that she 
would be a good feature. I hire’ her. 
She has never spoken to any man ex- 
cept across a table.” 

He moved his hands slightly from his 
sides in a gesture of resignation. “But 
she is always sad with her lips, though 


she dance like an angel with her little 
feet. I shall lose her, for she does not 
belong. I have tol’ you all I know, cap- 
tain.” 

So I returned to the balcony through 
the jostling throng. She sat there quite 
motionless, like a candle flame in still 
air. Beside her stood a well-dressed, 
loutish man with a huge diamond on 
one finger of the hand that rested on 
the table. 

“I beg pardon for leaving you a mo- 
ment, Miss Vivian,” I said loudly. “I 
was ordering our supper.” 

The fellow took his hand off the table 
and glared at me through filmed eyes. 
“Friend of yours?” he demanded. 

“Yes,” I answered. 

“Stuck on mis’r’ble dancing woman, 
eh? I guess a good patron of this place 
has some rights. I’m going to dance 
with this dame! See?” 

He fell softly and noiselessly. I 
dragged him into a chair in a corner, 
and a ready waiter came. I passed a 
five-dollar bill, and the brute disap- 
peared into the silent elevator. 

When I returned to the table, the girl 
looked up at me, and again I seemed to 
see a shining spirit netted in the smooth, 
gilded threads of a false life. I made 
my decision. » 

‘“Mona,” I said, in a low voice. 

She looked up once more, wide-eyed. 
“Yes?” 

“What are you thinking of ?” 

“Lips,” she answered. ‘The terrible 
lips I see nothing but lips. In my 
dreams I see them—thick—cruel 
I have to fight them in my sleep. Some 
day 43 

“Never!” 


“My ship 
sails this evening at seven—it’s another 


I said firmly. 


I have a clear name. Will 


day, now. 
with me—away from all 


you come 
this?” 

She bent her head and tangled her 
slender fingers in the meshes of her 
silken gown. Suddenly she lifted ‘her 
eyes to mine. 
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“Maybe some time 
true. I must 


“No!” she said. 
my dreams will 
struggle on.” 

I pulled out my wallet and laid five 
hundred dollars on the table. Before I 
could explain, she rose, flaming. 

“*No!” she cried. 

“Well, this only leaves me enough 
for the license and the preacher’s wed- 
ding fee,” I suggested. ‘‘Next pay day 
is a week off.” 

Very slowly she came around to me. 
3elow us, the music was singing on the 
strings. 

“Marry you?” 


come 


she said softly. “I 
don’t know yet. We will dance once 
more together. And you will keep my 
secret if I—I can’t?” 

“T will,” I said, with a sinking heart. 

We swung away to the first strains 
of “Mauna Loa,” and as it quickened 
swiftly, she put her hands on my shoul- 
ders. [| the sweet, unblemished 
curve of her lips. With one little turn, 
she swept under my arm, whirled 


Saw 


madly, and as swiftly faced me again. 
She seemed made of foam, now drift- 
ing down some perfumed breeze, now 


caught hesitant in some eddy. And 
then I saw that her eyes were fixed on 
my lips. Suddenly she glided away 
from me, with those pure eyes of hers 
flaming on me. The music grew faster; 
I stepped mechanically, simply follow- 
ing the shimmering figure that swung 
as if into the air, fluttering and shim- 
mering elusively. 
In my ears she 
sweet, husky voice: 
Can you find me?” 
I cannot tell how I found her. But 
suddenly I stopped. She was kneeling, 
her hair fallen over her face, her little 
hands held out as if to cover something. 
I knelt, too. And then leaned 
slowly toward me and we lifted that 
invisible thing, that simple, but utterly 
precious, thing, and swung away with it 
warmed between our breasts. The mu- 
sic ceased. Her arms were about me. 


whispered in her 
“Can you find me? 


she 


“Will you come?” I whispered. 

She let her arms’still rest about me 
for an instant. She looked at me, and 
I saw in her clouded eyes her surrender. 
I seated her by the table and called 
Yung Sun. 

“We are going to be married to-mor- 
row,” I said. 

In the most matter-of-fact fashion 
he pulled out his gold, gem-incrusted 
watch. | 

“Totday,” he responded quietly. 
“Miss Vivian, if you will come down 
to the office, I will pay you what we 
owe you.” 

Thus a blue-and-white check was the 
symbol of her coming to me—her final 
payment as a dancer. Yung Sun wrote 
it out in his clerkly script and handed 
it to her. To me he held out a slim, 
brown hand. 

“We usually pay in cash,” he mur- 
mured. “But you see I have made it 
out to her as your wife.” 

I took the check from her hand and 
tore it in two. The piece with her 
name on I gave to her; the other por- 
tion I returned to Yung Sun. Very 
gravely he took it, and brushed upon it 
the Chinese characters that mean: “A 
house, a wife, and the first-born in the 
cradle.” Then he put it in the cash 
drawer and smiled benignantly. 

“T shall present your: wife with a bolt 
of fine silk,” he told me 
the ship Ahis evening, my 


“Expect it at 
friend.”’ 

It was not till we out on the 
street that I fully recognized the heavy 
obligations I had taken on myself. 

“Where do you live, Mona?” I asked. 

She gave me the address of a small, 
uptown apartment. I seized a taxi. 

“T always ride in the subway,” 
murmured. 

“I’m going to see you home,” I re- 
turned. “Can you be ready to be mar- 
ried at noon?” 

She said nothing for a moment, and 
I leaned toward her. Swiftly she drew 


were 


she 
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back. “I will be ready at noon. But 
—you and I Is it fair?” 

“Right as rain!” I affirmed stoutly. 

When we reached her address, I paid 
the taxi driver and stood with her on 
the step. 

“I—I ought to kiss you, but I can’t,” 
she sobbed. 

“Have I asked for kisses?” I de- 
manded roughly. 

“No. But you have asked me to 
marry you. And”—she looked appeal- 
ingly at me—“I can’t kiss anybody— 
yet.” 

I left her standing by the door, a 
slender, shadowy figure. I confess I 
didn’t sleep. I went to the little hotel 
where I always stop, and yarned with 
the clerk a while. Then I took a long 
walk in the dawn, went into the first 
open barber shop, got shaved and fixed 
up, and waited till eleven o’clock. Then 
| called up Mona. 


She answered me promptly: “Is this 
all a dream?” 
“My first name is Harry,” I replied. 
Please call me that.” 
Her voice floated back over the wire: 
“Harry, Harry, what shall 1 wear?” 


“Anything,” I told her. “I'll be up 
in half an hour. Are your things 
packed ?” 

“Ye-e-e-s,” she admitted. 

“Then it isn’t a dream, my dear. Be 
ready.” 

When my taxi pulled up in front of 
the little apartment house and | rang 
the bell, I suddenly thought what a fool 
| was making of Harry Watrus. But 
one must go through with such things. 

She came down the steps slowly. Be- 
hind her loitered a negro porter, doubt- 
ful and yet respectful. He put her lug- 
gage aboard and turned to her with a 
drawled: ‘Where to, miss?” 

“Steamship Coronia,” I told him. He 
vanished, and all that I saw was the 
slender and shrinking form of the girl, 
who looked at me shyly, and blushed. 


An hour later we were married, and 
coming down the steps of the church. 

“Now you are Mrs. Watrus,” I said, 
for lack of anything better. 

“Mona Winslow Watrus,” she re- 
sponded gently. 

And with this we fell silent. I didn’t 
even dare touch her hand. She shone 
beside me, to my eyes, like a mist-veiled 
star, aloof and lovely. We went to a 
restaurant and stayed there till nearly 
dinner time, still silent. I was quite 
happy. 

Once we reached the ship, I took 
her aboard and to the skipper’s room. 
He rose from his couch, with his gray 
hairs uncovered. 

“Mrs. Watrus, I’m glad to meet you,” 
he said cordially. 

She stood there between us in all her 
pale beauty, smiling faintly. The cap- 
tain stared a moment and then bowed. 

“I hope you will feel at home here.” 
He turned to me. “I hope you will 
make your wife feel at home,” he said 
gently. 

So we passed out, and I showed her 
my room on the hurricane deck. 

“This is yours,” I told her. “I have 
to go on watch from now till sailing 
time. The passengers will be coming 
aboard, and till the gangplank is hauled 
ashore, I must work. But please don’t 
think you can’t come up on the bridge 
and see me. I'll have the boy bring you 
something to eat.” 

Demure and shy, she stood in the 
small cabin, with its white bed and un- 
adorned walls. For -one instant she 
gave me her eyes. 

“I—I don’t feel like eating on my 
wedding day,” she whispered. “It 
seems as if I ought to fast, Harry.” 

At the moment I didn’t catch her 
drift. “You haven’t kissed your hus- 
band yet,” I returned. 

Clouded eyes met mine. “You'll have 
to forgive me,” she said softly. “I'll 
try to be good. But I hate the very 
thought of—of lips.” 
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Then it came over me that for months 
she had had to look at strange men’s 
mouths—mouths sensual, cruel, unclean. 
I seemed to comprehend why she would 
not eat. I bent over her little hand and 
kissed it. My heart swelled with love 
for her. So I left her, poised on her 
slender, silk-clad feet, and went about 
my duties. 

It was growing dusk when the skip- 
per came up on the bridge. 

“Son,” he said gravely, “I’ve just 
been having a yarn with your missus. 
You're lucky. She tells me she dances.” 

“No one can say a word about her,” 
I retorted hotly. 

The old man put one kindly hand on 
my shoulder. “I have a great respect 
for Mrs. Watrus,” he said slowly. “My 
own home is gone, but there was a time 
when a girl danced into my heart. She 
loved to dance. I hope she is dancing 
still. She was very light-footed I 


always like to think that when she died, 


she tripped away holding out her arms 
to me.” 

In silence, I considered the meaning 
of a life that is built of such things— 
loved women—whispers—soft breath- 
ing in the darkness. 

[I went down to the cabin presently. 
In delightful disarray I found Mona. 

At first she did not want me to stay 


her, and she 


inside: but I laughed at 
finished her dressing quickly, and we 
went back to the bridge and watched 
the passerfgers come aboard. The stand- 
by bell rang, and I sent Mona below 
and attended to my duties till the Co- 
ronia had rounded the Hook and was at 
sea. When we had laid our course, the 
old man walked over to me and said: 

“D’ye think you could stand your 
watch with your missus up here?” 

I thanked him and a quarter- 
master for Mona. 

She came up timidly in the half light, 
and stood beside The dark sea 
was smooth and the big packet swung 


sent 


me. 


to the swell with a regular, gentle mo- 
tion. 

“Ts this the first time you’ve been on 
salt water?” I asked her. 

She flashed a smile at 
nodded. 

“I’m off watch at ten o’clock,” I told 
her. “Then cS 

From the deck, aft, rose the strains 
of the orchestra, playing for the first 
dance. The deck lights flared up, and 
we saw a dozen couples swing out. The 
Coronia’s dancing floor was famous. 

“How long do they play?” demanded 
Mona. 

“Till midnight,” I told her. “Just 
as soon as I’m done up here, we'll go 
down and dance, ourselves.” 

The skipper, at her elbow, shook his 
head. “It'll be foggy pretty soon. I’m 
afraid you won’t find much fun in it.” 

For answer, Mona laughed. 

When at last it had gone four bells, 
and my partner had taken my place, it 
was a deep and profound fog, rolling 
in great billows across the sea. It en- 
veloped the steamer in a circling cloud, 
obscuring the deck lights, hiding the 
twin funnels, making it impossible to 
see twenty feet ahead. Every one of 
the passengers had departed, appar- 
ently ; the orchestra strummed away un- 
der its little canopy in listless effort to 
fulfill its contract. 

We walked together to the four mu- 
Mona paused, finger on lip. 
whis- 


me and 


sicians. 
“There’s old Papa Peter!’’ she 
pered. “He played for me when I was 
training.” 

The violinist turned sightless eyes to- 
ward us and leaned forward, with one 
hand to his ear. 

“Yes, Papa Peter! 
cried softly. 

The old man trembled, as if he would 
burst through his blindness to see her— 
Mona. 

“Why are you here?” he quavered. 
“Why are you here? Whois with you, 
child ?” 


It’s me!” she 
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“My husband,” she returned. 

“‘A-a-a-h!”’ he breathed, in relief. “I 
thought ” He turned his withered 
face to me. “I beg your pardon.” 

“IT am a pilot on this ship,” I said. 
“We were married to-day.” 

“I remember your voice,’ 
humbly. “She . 

For the moment he was speechless. 
Mona moved lightly nearer and laid 
one hand on his arm. “Yes, I’m mar- 
ried, Papa Peter. And no one but you 
shall play my wedding dance. ’Mem- 
ber? I always said you should play it.” 
Swiftly she turned to me, “Papa Peter 
will play for us as he used to play for 
me when all the others were gone.” 
She turned back to him. “Play for 
Mona her wedding dance! Play—play 


, 


he said 


” She broke into choking sobs. 
With sudden authority, the old man 
lifted his violin and spoke to the others. 
Simultaneously they began a low and 


brooding strain. In an instant Mona 
had left my side and was drifting lightly 
down the fog-enveloped deck, her face 
in her hands. The mist swallowed her. 
I heard her sobs—I followed her—I 
seemed to hear her calling faintly: 
“Come to me! Come to me!” 

She appeared again, wraithlike, shim- 
mering, her eyes cast down, as she 
stepped to that strange music. 

“Come to me!’ I called softly to her, 
seeking her through the mist. And as 





* 

the weird rhythm crept into my pulses, 
I pursued her faster and faster till she 
came into my arms for a brief moment, 
only to slip away again, her sweet face 
hidden by her upraised arm. Yet as she 
drifted into the mist I still heard her 
calling, in a thin voice: “Come to me! 
Come to me!” 

I cannot describe that dance as it grew 
swifter and swifter, as the music 
drained down into a mere whimper of 
strings or rose into sudden and throb- 
bing ecstasy. All I remember is that 
time and again she came to my arms 
out of the mist, nestled there a moment, 
and fled, her hair floating about her 
face. And the old blind fiddler swung 
his bow furiously and the others played 
like demons, and all that my eyes saw 
was the form of the girl I loved, van- 
ishing, reappearing, repulsing me, draw- 
ing me on, while I called from the dusk 
and she cried back: “Come to me! 
Come to me!” 

Suddenly the music rose into frenzy. 
She came out of the darkness, a mere 
shadow of a form, into my arms, I 
crushed her to me. Her breath burned 
on my cheek. 

“It is dark, Harry!” she whispered. 
“I can’t see you.” 

I bent over her. She shook a little, 
and slowly upturned her face. And the 
soul caught in the silken mesh of her 
body flamed to my lips. 





You will find her in almost every generation, in almost every country, in 
almost every big city—the super-woman. She is not the typical adventuress; she is not a genius, The 
teason for her strange power is occult, When philosophers have thought they had segregated the 
cause—the formula—what you will—in one particular super-woman or group of super-women, straight- 
Way some new member of the clan has arisen who wields equal power with her notable sisters, but 
who possesses none of the traits that made them irresistible. And the seekers of formulas are again at 
sea. What makes the super-woman? Is it beauty? Cleopatra and Rachel were homely. Is it 
daintiness? Marguerite de Valois washed her hands but twice a week. Is it wit? Pompadour and 
Du Barry were avowedly stupid in conversation. Is it youth? Diane de Poictiers and Ninon de 
l’Enclos were wildly adored at sixty. Is it the subtle quality of feminism? George Sand, who num- 
bered her admirers by the score—poor Chopin in their foremost rank—was not only ugly, but disgust- 
ingly mannish. So was Semiramis. The nameless charm is found almost as often in the masculine, 
“advanced” woman as in the delicate, ultrafeminine damsel. Here are the stories of super-women 
Some of them smashed thrones; some were content with wholesale heart- 
Or rather, their secrets? For seldom did any two of them 


Find the Woman. 


who conquered at will. 
smashing. Wherein lay their secret? 
follow the same plan of campaign. 


DELILAH 


First of the Heartbreakers 


It was 
known as “the Country of the 
”: every one in Palestine who 
to be a Hebrew being 
Philistine, just as the 
Greeks stamped the title “barbarian” 
all who had not had the bliss of 


As a 
that was not 
one 


happenings—even to this day. 


then 
Philistines 
chance 


matter of fact, 
her name at all. No 
knows her The Bible’ did not 
makes no mention of it. The 
had syllables 


name. 
classed as a 
several 


name probably 


and was tacked by a hyphen or two to 
the end of her father’s, which in turn 
was hyphenated to his tribe’s ; the whole 
giving much the same lingual effect as 
a college yell or an Indian patent medi- 
cine. 

But ‘because’ she was 
pretty and graceful, she 
nickname ‘‘Delilah,”’ the 
for “dainty.”” Our modern word 
cate” has the same root. 

She lived in the valley of Sorek, to 
the southwest of Jerusalem, in a region 
given over to queer people and queer 


fragile and 
received the 
Hebrew word 
“deli- 


upon 
being born on the Grecian Archipelaga. 

The time was 1140 B. C., some three 
centuries or so after the children of 
Israel had crossed the Jordan and taken 
possession of Palestine—to the vehe- 
ment and often murderous disgust of 
the original inhabitants. 

It is both hard and easy to tell the 
story of this semiprehistoric super- 
wom: because her origin and 
much of her life remain in black dark- 
because, during her brief 


ness; easy, 
stage, she enacted a 


presence on the 
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role that made her immortal and that 
served not only as a theme for the Old 
Testament’s most bitterly human chap- 
ter, but, later, for more than one play, 
opera, and novel. 

Let me try to give the bald facts with- 
out the help of fiction or undue elab- 
oration. The plot itself is too vital and 
strong to need such bolstering. All else 
that is required is to sketch in the stage 
setting and the characters as the Bible 
itself portrays them. 

Delilah the Dainty dwelt at Sorek, in 
the heart of the Philistine country. She 
was of noble birth, as such people knew 
noble birth. She was considered wise 
enough to be included in the councils 
of the Philistine lords and beautiful 
enough for them to trade on her love- 
liness for political ends. 

There had been more than three cen- 
turies of intermittent guerrilla warfare 
between Israelites and Philistines. Now 
the Philistines would gain the upper 
hand, and again some inspired ruler 
would lead Israel’s hosts through the 
Philistine towns like a scourge, laying 
waste their cities, butchering their 
armies, destroying their crops. 

It was in one of Israel’s dark hours 
that an only child was born to the He- 
brew priest, Manoah, and his wife. 
They named the baby “Samson,” and 
made him a Nazarite. In other words, 
from birth he was consecrated to Je- 
hovah in an odd dual fashion—namely, 
by abstinence from wine and by let- 
ting his hair grow uncut. There are 
but three Nazarites named in the Bible 
—Samson, Samuel, and John the Bap- 
tist. 

Samson grew to manhood, a teetotal- 
er, unshorn, and possessed of a physical 
strength that was miraculous. His par- 
ents, because of divine visions that had 
attended his birth, looked on him as 
something higher than mortal and be- 
lieved that he was the long-promised 
leader who should forever crush the 
Philistines. In early manhood he was 
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made judge—dictator—over all Israel. 
In the fact that his hair was uncut, so 
his parents had told him in solemn se- 
crecy, lay the miracle of his strength. 

Apart from his incredible strength, 
there was little about him to justify any 
belief in his divine inspiration. He was 
more fitted to be a comedian than a 
stately judge. Until he met with De- 
lilah, indeed, he won his chief fame as 
a practical joker rather than as a ruler. 

Here are a few samples of his efforts 
at wit: 

On the way to his own wedding—he 
married, sorely against his pious par- 
ents’ will, a Philistine woman—a lion 
attacked him. 

“And the Spirit of the Lord came 
mightily upon him, and he rent it as he 
would have rent a kid,” with his bare 
hands. 

A swarm of bees proceeded to build 
a honeycomb inside the carcass. The 


sight gave Samson the idea for a conun- 


drum that would not now pass muster 
in a rural minstrel show. He pro- 
pounded it in this fashion to the wed- 
ding guests: 

“Out of the eater came forth meat, 
and out of the strong came forth sweet- 
ness.” 

For three days his guests racked their 
brains for a solution ; urged the more to 
the dreary task since Samson had bet 
a large sum that they could not solve it. 
At the end of the allotted time a depu- 
tation of Philistines waited on Samson’s 
bride and told her quite frankly that 
either the answer to that miserable rid- 
dle must be forthcoming or her father’s 
house would be destroyed. So she went 
to Samson and “wept before him, and 
said: ‘Thou dost but hate me, and lov- 
est me not; thou hast put forth a rid- 
dle unto the children of my people, and 
hast not told it me.’” 

So at last, touched by her tears, he 
told her the answer. She told it to the 
guests, who promptly solved the puz- 
zling conundrum by saying to him: 
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“What is sweeter than honey, and 
what is stronger than a lion?” 

Like most humorists, Samson did not 
care for a joke on himself; so he 
avenged the guessing by a wholesale 
attack upon his guests, killing thirty of 
them and then using up his excess fury 
in divorcing his new-wed wife. 

’ He repented of his haste, and went to 
demand his wife back again. Her fa- 
ther refused to give her up. Samson’s 
humor thereupon took a new twist. He 
tied firebrands to the tails of a lot of 
foxes he had caught, lighted the brands, 
and turned the foxes loose in the Philis- 
tines’ fields of ripe grain, “and burnt 
up both the shocks, and also the stand- 
ing corn, with the vineyards and olives.” 

Thus started the blood feud between 
Samson and the Philistines. Time and 
again his foes tried to trap him. Al- 
ways he either eluded or outfought 
them; and nearly every such adventure 
wound up in a practical joke. As, for 
instance, when the Philistines thought 
they had him safely cooped up in the 
village of Gaza and locked and barred 
the village gates upon him. 

And Samson “arose at midnight, and 
took the doors of the gate of the city, 
and the two posts, and went away with 
them, bar and all, and put them upon 
his shoulders, and carried them up to 
the top of an hill that is before Heb- 
ron.” 

With no shadow of irreverence in the 
thought, there seems scant difference be- 
tween such antics and those of the vil- 
lage cut-up who on Hallowe’en steals 
Deacon Fuller’s fence gate and leaves it 
stranded atop of Bungalow Hill. 

Failing to catch their foe by any other 
means, the lords of the Philistines did 
what many a later politician has not 
shamed to do. They sought the woman. 

She was Delilah. Samson, during his 
warlike and jocose wanderings through 
the Philistine country, had come upon 
the valley of Sorek, nestling among the 
brown Palestine hills. And there he 


had met Delilah—the first woman heart- 
breaker of whom there is record. 

Did she love him? Probably not. 
In view of her after actions, almost as- 
suredly not; unless she feared that the 
Philistines might carry out against her 
some such threat as once they had made 
against Samson’s wife. Or unless she 
loved money better than she loved the 
humorist giant who at his life’s risk 
came to woo her. Fear and bribes were 
both, doubtless, used. For 

“The lords of the Philistines came up 
unto her and said unto her, ‘Entice him, 
and see wherein his great strength lieth, 
and by what means we may prevail 
against him, that we may bind him to 
afflict him: and we will give thee every 
one of us eleven hundred pieces of sil- 
ver.” 

It was a goodly bribe; the more so 
since Samson was of her peoples’ foes 
and an act of treachery against nim 
would be one of merit in the eyes of 
Delilah’s fellow countrymen, and, pre- 
sumably, of the gods she worshiped. 

The “lords of the Philistines” had 
chosen their instrument well. Delilah 
had the cleverness that Samson’s wife 
had lacked. She had the beauty and 
the charm to bring her lover back and 
back again to the vale of Sorek, 
through the hostile country where hun- 
dreds of men lay in wait to kill him. 

Wisely, Delilah laid out her plan of 
She knew by 
where lay men’s weakness ; 
did not chance to know—yet—where 
lay this particular man’s strength. 

The tale of Samson’s wife and the 
stolen riddle was, long since, commor 
gossip. Delilah knew better than to re- 
sort to mere weeping in order to wring 
a secret from a man who had already 
once been taught by an expensive les- 
son along that line. But she knew that 
a man who could be prevailed upon to 
betray one vital secret to a woman could 
readily be coaxed into betraying another 
such secret—if only the right sort of 


campaign. experience 


even if she 
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pressure were brought to bear. Which 
shows, if it shows nothing else, that 
Samson was by no means her first con- 
quest. 

All that remained to do was to find 
the correct mode of approach. Delilah 
was not long in finding it. She would 
have found it far sooner had she not 
failed to take into account Samson’s 
besetting sin of humor. 

The next time Samson, under cover 
of night, slipped through the olive or- 
chards of Sorek to the great stone house 
where dwelt his loved one, Delilah was 
ready to begin her campaign. First 
feeding and flattering him, according to 
immemorial Eastern custom, until the 
jolly giant was in a thoroughly good 
humor, she made the first move. 

“And Delilah said to Samson, ‘Tell 
me, I pray thee, wherein thy great 
strength lieth, and’ ”—remembering the 
odd phraseology used by the lords of 
the Philistines in their proposition to 
her—‘“ ‘wherewith thou mightest be 
bound to afflict thee?’ ” 

The question was out, and not so 
much in the form of a question as of an 
exclamation of wonder at the hero’s 
vast strength. Samson’s suspicions 
were not aroused. 

Yet he was not minded to tell any 
one the magic, or divine, source of his 
power. It was one of the few things 
he had always kept to himself, since the 
day in childhood when his now dead 
parents had confided to him the story 
of it and the fact of his consecration to 
Jehovah’s service. 

He had suffered keenly, moreover— 
in prestige and in self-respect—by tell- 
ing one woman a secret. He was not 
minded to make the same kind of 
blunder again. Yet he loved. Delilah; 
with the brainless infatuation that the 
superwomen have always inspired in 
men, And never yet had he learned to 
say “no” to a woman. 

He found it easier to lie than to re- 
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fuse the request, so prettily spoken. 
And, after all, she was not likely, in 
ordinary events, to discover that it was 
a lie. Any yarn would do, to tell this 
believer in strange gods and in sorcery, 
to account for his strength. 

And his sense of fun bubbled up 
once more. While he was thinking up 
a lie, he would think up a good, fanci- 
ful one—a lie that would appeal as 
truth to a woman whose peaple prac- 
ticed sorcery. Humor and a queer 
twist of invention promptly came to his 
aid. 

“And Samson said unto her, ‘If they 
bind me with seven green withes that 
were never dried, then shall I be weak, 
and be as another man.’” 

The close-guarded secret was hers— 
or so Delilah thought. She seems to 
have been affected with the traditionally 
feminine lack of humor or of its ap- 
preciation. Also, for a temptress, she 
was singularly gullible. 

Those eleven hundred pieces of sil- 
ver from each and every one of the 
Philistine lords seemed already in her 
grasp. The money was earned—it had 
been earned with ridiculous ease. 

Off to the lords Delilah hurried, the 
moment Samson had left the valley. 
Eagerly she repeated to them the sor- 
cery formula: “Bind him with seven 
green withes that were never dried, and 
he shall be as weak as any other man.” 

The lords, as credulous as she, set to 
work at once to make their prepara- 
tions. This time they did not seek to 
waylay Samson or set guards to watch 
for his approach to the valley. In- 
stead, when next he stole into Sorek un- 
der cover of night, Samson found the 
way clear. Not a soul was in sight. 
His precautions were unnecessary. The 
road to the big stone mansion was 
open. 

But in a hallway of that same house, 
opening off the room where Delilah was 
wont to receive her lover, were hidden 
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a band of armed men, tensely waiting 
the agreed signal to rush in upon the 
bound and weakened Samson. 

The food wherewith Delilah that 
night plied her thirsty and tired adorer 
was potent with such sedatives as were 
within the early pharmacopeeia. Weary 
with his long journey and replete with 
the drugged fare, Samson at last fell 
asleep, his head in the woman’s lap. He 
knew he could trust her to warn him, 
should his enemies suspect his presence 
there and attack the house. Gently 
Delilah disengaged herself from the 
shaggy head that lay so heavy across 
her knees. Moving noiselessly, she pro- 
duced from their hiding place a tangle 
of stout green withes; the Philistines, 
sword in hand, watching her every mo- 
tion from the shadows of the vaulted 
stone hallway beyond. 

With infinite caution, so that her act 
should not awaken the drowsing man 
on the couch before her, Delilah bound 
the seven green withes closely about his 
wrists and ankles and passed the im- 
promptu cordage around and around the 
huge, inert body,’ fastening it in cun- 
ningly devised knots. 

The thick withes themselves ap- 
peared strong enough to bind helpless 
any man, even apart from their magic 
powers. Samson lay enmeshed in a 
network from which no mortal could 
have hoped to escape. The single olive- 
oil lamp’s flicker lighted the eyes and 
the drawn swords of the hidden Philis- 
tines as they pressed close to the door- 
Way, awaiting the signal to rush in. 

But not even yet would they venture 
to attack. Not one of them but had 
lost some friend or kinsman through 
this sleeping giant’s terrible strength. 
They were minded first to test the 
power of the seven-withe charm before 
risking their own lives. And it was 
well for them that this wholesome cau- 
tion held them back, for thereby they 
escaped sudden death. 

All was ready. Samson lay at the 


feet of the woman who had sold him. 
High and mockingly she called: 

“The Philistines be upon thee, Sam- 
son!” 

Yawning, the giant awoke at the 
warning. He was too old a soldier to 
disregard a night alarm. Drowsily he 
stretched himself, expanding his knotted 
muscles, 

And, as he stretched, “he brake the 
withes, as a thread of tow is broken 
when it toucheth the fire. So his 
strength was not known.” 

Laughing, while her heart raged, De- 
lilah explained that he had been sleep- 
ing heavily, and that she had wearied 
of loneliness. Wherefore, she had 
roused him in what seemed to her the 
quickest and most effective way. Also, 
that as a jest she had bound him with 
the withes, by way of carrying out his 
own joke as to the secret of his 
strength. 

And Samson, perhaps welcoming 
what seemed a dawning sense of his 
own type of humor on her part, laughed 
with her—suspecting nothing. The 
armed men in the hall crept stealthily 
away. For that night, at least, there 
was no work for them. 

When Samson was gone, Delilah had 
to face an accounting with the Philis- 
tine lords. A man who had thus bungled 
would have been killed without further 
parley. But Delilah was _ beautiful. 
Moreover, she was their one hope of 
capturing Samson. And they bade her 
try again. 

Wherefore, mad with chagrin, she set 
the trap afresh. And on her lover’s 
next visit to the stone house among the 
olives, “Delilah said unto Samson, ‘Be- 
hold, thou hast mocked me, and told me 
lies: now tell me, I pray thee, where- 
with thou mightest be bound.’ ”’ 

Samson was, as ever, the practical 
joker. He recalled the amusement they 
had both gleaned from his first joke 
on the subject.. So he hazarded an- 
other. 
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“And he said unto her, ‘If they 'bind 
me with new ropes that never were oc- 
cupied, then shall I be weak, and be as 
another man,’ ” 

Again the sorry program was en- 
acted. Again the message was repeated 
to the Philistine lords. Again were the 
armed men sent to the dark hallway 
as a scout from the hills above reported 
that Samson was drawing near to the 
valley. 

Once.more did the breezy giant eat 
heartily, and once more did he sink into 
snoring slumber on the couch, his head 
on the knees of the woman who was 
seeking to betray him. 

The “new ropes that never were oc- 
cupied” lay near. It was a simple task 
for the deft white fingers to fasten them 
in an inextricable tangle around the 
sleeper. 

For the second 
watchers crept closer. 


time the armed 
For the second 


time Delilah, standing triumphant over 
her victim, screamed derisively : 

“The Philistines be upon thee, Sam- 
son!” 

Samson awoke, to feel the galling 


pressure of the new ropes. “And he 
brake them from off his arms like a 
thread.” 

The same jesting scene was reén- 
acted between the lovers, even though 
by this time it had lost something of 
its primal zest. And at its close Delilah 
complained pettishly to her giant: 

“Hitherto thou hast mocked me, and 
told me lies: tell me wherewith thou 
mightest be bound.” 

There is no wealth of imagination 
needed to fill with the guile of rage-and 
the wondrous seduction of a super- 
woman the quoted Bible plea. The 
words sing their own song, in cold 
print, even as they no doubt sang it to 
Samson. 

Perhaps to vary the witticism that 
was staling, perhaps through the sheer 
daring of a joker, Samson’s next lie 
came nearer home. His strength was in 
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his hair. And it was of his hair that 
he spoke, tossing back its seven heavy 
braids as he did so—for it was of a 
length that forbade him to leave it un- 
bound. His eye chancing to fall on the 
massive hand loom that stood in the cor- 
ner of every Syrian housewife’s room, 
he pointed to it and said in all’gravity: 

“If thou weavest the seven locks of 
my head with the web——” 

That was all. Just a half-spoken 
sentence. One wonders whether she 
thought he was still lying. It is hard 
to believe that so clever a woman should 
have credited all the successive and 
ludicrous falsehoods. 

But either she was of the tireless 
patience that has won the world for its 
few feminine possessors, or else she had 
faith that even so boundless a sea of 
lies must soon or late be dried up from 
constant bailing. For once more she 
bore the message to the lords of the 
Philistines. 

And for the third time—one pictures 
the molto appassionnato interview be- 
tween Delilah and the lords—the snare 
was baited. 

Samson slept, as seems to have been 
his habit; and slumbered so heavily, 
thanks to her forethought, that he did 
not feel her swift hands weaving the 
seven great locks of his hair into the 
warp and woof of her loom. 

‘“‘And she fastened it with the pin, and 
said unto him, ‘The Philistines be upon 
thee, Samson!’ 

“And he awaked out of his sleep, and 
went away with the pin of the beam, 
and with the web.” 

But it was the master joker’s last 
jest. 

Why should a hack writer grope for 
words to paint the climax scene of the 
world-old spider-and-fly drama, when in 
the Book of Books it is set down with 
a terse vividness that has been the de- 
spair of centuries of stupidly clamber- 
ing stylists: 

“And she said unto him, ‘How canst 
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thou say, “I love thee,” when thine 
heart is not with me? Thou hast 
mocked me these three times, and hast 
not told me wherein thy great strength 
lieth.’ 

“And it came to pass when she 
pressed him daily with her words, and 
urged him, so that his soul was vexed 
unto death, that he told her all his heart, 
and said unto her, “There hath not come 
a razor upon mine head; for I have 
been a Nazarite unto God from my 
birth. If I be shaven, then my strength 
will go from me, and I shall become 
weak, and be like any other man.’ 

“And when Delilah saw that he had 
told her all his heart, she sent and called 
for the lords of the Philistines, saying: 
_ ‘Come up, this once, for he hath shewed 
me all his heart.’ 

“Then the lords of the Philistines 
came up unto her, and brought money 
in their hands. 

“And she made him sleep upon her 
knees; and she called for a man, and 
she made him shave off the seven locks 
of his head, and his strength went from 
him. 

“And she said, ‘The Philistines be 
upon thee, Samson.’ 

“And he awoke out of his sleep, and 
said: 

“*T will go out as at other times be- 
fore, and shake myself.’ And he wist 
not that the Lord was departed from 
him. 

“But the Philistines took him, and 
put out his eyes, and brought him down 
to Gaza, and bound him with fetters 
of brass.” 

So the giant became a blind weak- 
ling, at whom men stared and mocked 
as at a trapped lion. And Delilah, 
richer by several times “eleven hundred 
pieces of silver,” abode on in the val- 
ley of Sorek, a heroine to her people, 
her nickname destined to be for all 
times a synonym for masculine seduc- 
tion. 

Rich, praised, still young and beau- 


tiful, honored of the lords of the Phil- 
istines—did she waste regret on the big, 
jolly fool who had loved her, to his 
undoing and to the shame of his race 
and religion? The Bible does not waste 
words in describing Philistine remorse. 
The answer is one that every woman 
must guess for herself, and that no 
man may hope to guess at all. 

But there was still one more en- 
counter, in all probability, between De- 
lilah and the man she had betrayed. 
For, in honor of their arch foe’s cap- 
ture, the Philistines ordained, at their 
capitol, a general feast. Thither went 
the nobles of Philistia, men and women, 
too. And thither, no doubt, by reason 
of her rank and her services to the 
state, Delilah was bidden. This is but 
conjecture; but it is a conjecture 
wherein Bible commentators and stu- 
dents of human nature agree. For, 
during a national celebration, would the 
woman whose wit and charm had made 
that celebration possible consent to be 
absent? The more so as her praises 
were on every tongue. 

So the nobles and other great folk of 
Philistia gathered in the temple of Da- 
gon. And after they had made sacri- 
fice of a thank offering to their god, 
they sat down to the feast. 

“And it came to pass, 
hearts were merry, that they said: 

“Call for Samson that he 
make us sport!’ 

“And they called for Samson out of 
the prison house; and they set him be- 
tween the pillars.” 

Perhaps the blind wretch caught the 
sound of Delilah’s clear voice or of her 
laugh amid the mock-welcome shouts 
of the drunken feasters, as he was set 
between the two great roof pillars, fac- 
ing them. If so, it must assuredly 
have inspired him to the wild plan that 
entered his tortured brain. 

Turning to the boy who had led him 
thither, Samson whispered: 

‘Suffer me that I may feel the pil- 


when their 


may 
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lars whereupon the house standeth, 
that I may lean upon them.’ 

“Now the house was full of men and 
women; and all the lords of the Philis- 
tines were there.” 

The giant, under cover of the scof- 
fing, bent his blind and shaven head, 
and for the last time prayed with all 
his crushed heart to the God whose 
precepts and loving care he had so wil- 
fully abandoned. 

“And Samson called unto the Lord, 
and said: 

“*O, Lord God, remember me, I pray 
thee, and strengthen me, I pray thee, 
only this once, O God, that I may be 
at once avenged of the Philistines!’ 

“And Samson took hold of the two 
middle pillars upon which the house 
stood, and on which it was borne up, 
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of the one with his right hand and of 
the other with his left. And Samson 
said: 

“Let me die with the Philistines!’ 

“And he bowed himself with all his 
might; and, the house fell upon the 
lords, and upon all the people that were 
therein. So the dead which he slew 
at his death were more than they which 
he slew in his life.” 

It was as a hero of old might well 
have rejoiced to die. The more so, 
doubtless, if thereby he might become 
one of the pitifully few of history’s 
superwomen victims that have been 
able to avenge themselves upon the 
sirens who caused their fall. 

One rather likes to hope, as well as 
to believe, that Delilah the Dainty was 
a guest of honor at that feast! 


ae 
THE ENCHANTRESS 


EWARE the moon! Her soft and silvery splendor 
Is deep enchantment of a wondrous power, 

Which makes the hardened anchorite grow tender 

And causes sudden sentiment to flower; 
She makes the plainest, fair; the fairest, fairer; 

She makes the heart beat fast, the senses swoon, 
And wise men hold her rays in deadly terror. 

Beware the moon! 


Beware the moon! She stirs the tongue to utter 
Words indiscreet and better left unsaid, 
She makes the breast to heave, the heart to flutter, 


She puts the wildest fancies in the head, 
She plays the deuce with Tom and Dick and Harry, 


And oh, the tender nothings that they croon! 
She tempts the crusty bachelor to marry. 


Jeware the moon! 


“Beware the moon!” So say the cynics scheming; 
And yet—perhaps the moon is wiser still, 

Perhaps the golden dreams she sets us dreaming 
Shall fill our souls with joy’s ecstatic thrill, 

She drenches all the world in silvern glamour 
Youth calls to youth, and warm hearts beat in tune. 

Come out, my love, though all the cynics clamor: 

“Beware the moon!” 


BERTON BRALEY. 





;AN was dressing her for the 
party. Nan was old and ad- 
miring, and Georgette was the 
only young thing in the house. 
It was a house of wide ma- 

hogany handrails and old clocks that 
chimed without any particular coinci- 
dence with the hour.’ In the parlor 
were two big blue jars full of rose 
leaves. Georgette could remember the 
days when she had had to be held up 
to sniff their fragrant spiciness. The 
paintings of stiff old ladies and gentle- 
men used to frighten her, but she knew 
they must be very fine because of the 
excessive casualness with which her 
mother mentioned them to callers and 
the way every one ran to save them the 
day the fire broke out in the basement. 

At the back of the house was the 
conservatory, where Georgette planted 
her boxes of brown bulbs that turned 
into daffodils in the spring. Through 
the wide, glass windows you could see 
the back yard, which sloped down to 
the coffee warehouses, from which the 
wind brought you the smell of spices 
and ships and the strange going-on-a- 
voyage feeling. Beyond the coffee 
warehouses was the river and the ships 
themselves and New York, which at 
night, when all the windows were 
lighted, glistened like a crown of jewels. 

None of these things mattered to- 
night to Georgette. It was the night 
of her first real dance—not dancing 
school, where you had to waltz around 
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the chairs and reverse when the dapper 
dancing master clapped his hands—but 
a dance with men and chaperons and 
grown-up young ladies making that 
mysterious thing known as Society. 

Nan fastened the last hook, with a 
gasp of pleasure. 

“My, but you’re wonderful, Miss 
Georgie—a little butterfly yourself!” 

She fingered the gold butterflies em- 
broidered on the filmy chiffon and 
powdered the young neck, which was 
too white and smooth to need it. Nan 
had been Mrs. Reynolds’ lady’s maid in 
her young days. 

“Can Sarah see you, Miss Georgie?” 
The three other maids looked through 
the crack of the door. ‘“Ain’t she love- 
ly! Land sakes, but you'll have lots of 
beaux! Let’s see you dance, now!” 

Georgette took a few dancing steps 
in front of the long mirror. Her trans- 
parent skin glowed with anticipation. 
Her mother came in and administered 
a few approving pats. 

“Félice did remarkably well with that 
dress. It suits you. You must come 
down and show your father. He has 
something for you.” 

Mr. Reynolds was still at the table, 
smoking his after-dinner cigar. He 
was a distinguished-looking man, with 
a reserved manner. He adored Geor- 
gette, but her youth embarrassed him. 
He had married late in life, and 
Georgette was an only child. 

“Very nice, very nice, indeed.” 


He 
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brushed away the cloud of smoke so 
that he could see her better. 

“Come here and shut your eyes.” 
She sat down on the arm of his chair. 
He took a white kid box from his 
pocket, and, with thir, fastidious fin- 
gers, clasped the contents around her 
neck. “Now you may look.” 

She jumped up and ran to the Italian 
mirror hanging over the mantel. It was 
an antique necklace of pale topaz in a 
quaint setting, the choice of a connois- 
seur of beautiful things, and one who 
understood her style to perfection. The 
stones echoed the light in her eyes, 
which was like sunshine in a brown 
brook. She hugged him impulsively. 

“You dear, dear darling!” 

“There, there, you’re choking me. 
Now run along, or you'll get cigar ashes 
on your dress.” 

Her mother stood in the doorway, 
smiling approval. “Come quickly, dear. 
Nan has your cloak. The carriage is 
waiting.” 

The horses’ hoofs beat a tune that 
seemed in Georgette’s ears to be calling 
to the great world: “Wait! We're 
coming, coming, coming!” She was 
too excited to talk, but from time to 
time she touched the necklace, to make 
sure that it was there. They drew into 
the line of carriages that crawled like 
a procession of ants toward the glow- 
worm of red awning leading to the as- 
sembly room. The sound of dance mu- 
sic floated out of the high windows. 
Georgette’s gold-slippered foot tapped 
the carriage floor in impatience. 

At last they reached the door and 
were drawn through the blare of light 
and music into the dressing room. Mrs. 
Reynolds stopped and chatted with 
some of the ladies. Georgette nodded 
shyly to some of the girls. Everything 
seemed to have changed, now that they 
were actually there. Something choked 
in her throat. Her hands were damp 
and cold and her lips were dry. All 
of the other girls seemed to talk to 


one another so easily ; they even seemed 
glad to see one another. But she could 
only say very stiffly: “How do you 
do ?” 

A maid took her cloak off. She 
looked in the glass and patted her hair 
mechanically as she saw the others do- 
ing. At the mirror beside her stood a 
tall, fair person dressed in nile-green 
satin. Georgette looked at her with a 
gasp of joy. It seemed as if she had 
never seen anything so perfect as the 
cold, finely chiseled features, the curve 
of the lips, the tired gray eyes fringed 
with dark lashes. The dress was cut 
too lew, but the woman wore it with 
the apparent unconsciousness of a 


Greek statue. 
“Would you mind hooking that bit of 
My maid pinned it clum- 


trimming? 
sily.” 
Georgette, with a start, realized that 
she had been staring, and that the won- 
derful person was talking to her. She 
attached the hook, accepted the half 
nod of thanks, and watched the won- 
derful person drift toward the door 
where the black coats and white waist- 
coats hovered, pinning on a huge bunch 
of orchids as she went. Georgette had 
no flowers, and wondered whether, if 
she were wearing orchids sent her by a 
real man, her knees would feel less 
wabbly. 
Her 
crowd. 
you so long? 
card filled.” 
They went into the hall, and men 
were introduced to her. She was pain- 
fully conscious of not knowing the lit- 
tle words to say that would make them 
want to come back. There was one 
awkward boy who had come to parties 
at their house with whom she felt a lit- 
tle bit at home. He put down his name 
for two dances. Dimly she heard her 
mother’s voice saying: 
“Why were you talking to young 


mother pushed through the 
“Come, child! What takes 
You will never get your 
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Mrs. Billy Price? I don’t want you to 
know her. There are reasons.” 

So the wonderful person in green 
was young Mrs. Billy Price! Geor- 
gette felt a flush of shame at her mother 
for daring to hint scandal about any 
one so lovely, but this was Society, and 
she had always understood that there 
was scandal in Society. She must get 
used to it, of course, and learn to 
lower her voice about it and look 
amused, as her mother’s friends did 
when she came into the parlor suddenly 
and interrupted their talk. 

Over the edge of the crowd she saw 
a tall man who somehow succeeded in 
being more than a black coat and a 
white waistcoat. He was looking at 
her. 

“Who is the little girl in yellow who 
looks like a Romney portrait?” 

“One of the débutantes, I guess. 
Don’t know her. Who’s she with? Oh, 


that woman in black is Mrs. Reynolds, 


wife of the banker. Old family, very 
conservative, very rich, go in for books 
and pictures and all that sort of thing, 
drive fat black horses, and wouldn’t be 
seen dead in a motor. Curious survival! 
Want me to introduce you?” 

The other assented, and presently was 
scribbling his name on _ Georgette’s 
card, saying: 

“May I have the twelfth? Oh, I for- 
got; that’s the supper dance, and I have 
that taken. How about the tenth and 
eleventh? After supper it’s a cotillion.” 

She was ashamed to let him see the 
gaping emptiness of her card, but he 
possessed himself of it in a masterful 
way, and wrote, “David Stuart,” in a 
hand that she could read, then passed 
the card to his friend, who likewise 
filled his name in. 

“How long since you’ve been going 
in for kindergartening?” the friend 
asked, in good-humored banter, as they 
moved away. “What’s Mrs. Billy go- 
ing to say?” 


“Oh, Mrs. Billy’s only amusing her- 
self,” Stuart laughed back. 

His friend shot him a sidelong glance. 
“Look out for Mrs. B. You remember 
how Rathbone got dismissed from the 
hospital staff?” 

‘Bah!” David answered. “You be- 
lieve that story, too? Mrs. Billy had 
nothing to do with it. Rathbone was a 
cad and a fool.” 

“Told you so herself, I suppose.” 
There was irony in the friend’s tone. 

“T’ve got this dance taken. Sorry to 
leave you,” Stuart replied coldly. 

“Poor old Davie!” his friend mused. 
“The viper’s bit him, too; or, if she 
hasn’t done it already, he’s in a fair 
way to get bit. Oh, well, he’s of age. 
I’d hate to see her interfere with his 
job, though. He’s too useful.” He went 
to hunt up his own partner. 

David did not have to hunt for Mrs. 
Billy. A kind of instinct told him 
where she was. Moreover, there was 
a little leap of exultation that never 
failed him when he first caught sight 
of her. Six months ago he had per- 
formed a slight operation on her throat. 
He had not admitted it to himself -at 
the time, but he had made an extra ef- 
fort that that white marble column 
should be unmarred. His interest was 
professional, of course—purely profes- 
sional; but apart from liking to do a 
good job, there was a certain lurking 
satisfaction about conserving anything 
so ornamental. 

He had discovered, in the course of 
his professional visits, that she was 
lonely, the corollary to that proposi- 
tion being that her husband was a beast. 
Anybody likes to cheer up a pretty 
woman, and it was no wonder that he 
found satisfaction in the lighting up of 
her tired gray eyes at his approach, 
and the various subtle ways in which 
she made him feel her dependence on 
him. 

It was only lately that that depend- 
ence had begun to seem a little like pro- 
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prietorship. He had felt uneasily, once 
or twice, that people made way for him 
to get beside her, that a few amused 
comments were passing behind his back. 
Then, too, his friends were beginning 
to butt in with warnings like the one 
he had just had: “Look out for Mrs. 
Billy!’ As if she were a dangerous 
animal, or as if he were a callow youth 
just emerging from college! 

He was irritated, and yet his honesty 
had to admit that he did go a bit too 
fast for comfort when Mrs. Billy 
whistled. He was, for instance, a shade 
sorry that he had accepted her invita- 
tion for a late supper to-night after the 
dance—a pantry tea, she called it. It 
consisted in letting her take him home 
with her in the limousine and foraging 
in the light of the silver candelabra for 
what they could find on the mahogany 
shelves. The name “pantry tea” seemed 
to lend to the proceeding a zest of child- 
hood. 

He had done it only once before. 
That night she had run upstairs to get 
her husband to join them, but had come 
back reporting that the poor dear was 
asleep and- would be cross as a bear 
if they waked him. David had felt un- 
easily conscious that he was being a 
fool, but he told himself that there was 
nothing about this exquisite, impulsive 
creature except that she was unconven- 
tional. He would, however, have liked 
it better if she had had an aunt or 
something around; but, of course, the 
tete-a-téte was more interesting, and the 
candlelight warmed and softened her 
beauty, replacing the statuesque goddess 
with something more appealingly hu- 
man, 

Nothing had happened to which the 
whole world and a thousand hospital 
boards need have taken the slightest 
exception, and yet when David had 
reached his apartment and turned in, 
he had not felt refreshed and exhila- 
rated. His inward comment had been: 
“I’m an ass—a silly ass!”—a state of 


mind that does not enhance the nerve of 
a young man who is going to operate 
for cancer of the stomach at ten next 
morning. 

Some of these thoughts left a frown 
that was almost a furrow between 
David’s eyebrows as he threaded his 
way through the dancers. He found 
Mrs. Billy in a corner, completely sur- 
rounded by men, all of whom seemed 
to be enjoying themselves immensely. 

“Here comes ‘the Young Pretender.’ 
I’m off,” he heard one of them say as 
he drew near. 

He hardly knew whether to be re- 
lieved or disgusted as he saw the crowd 
evaporate one by one. Mrs. Billy was 
too clever to twit him with his perfectly 
evident grouch. All she said was, 
“Dance with me,” and he obeyed. No- 
body could remember anything while 
dancing with Mrs. Billy. 

Georgette watched them from the 
other side of the room, where she was 
sitting out a dance with the shy, awk- 
ward boy, who was trying to tell her 
about college. It was poetry to watch 
Mrs. Billy. dance—the exquisitely poised 
head slightly thrown back, the parted 
lips, the lithe, supple grace that seemed 
to have become part of the music. 

Georgette wondered dismally what all 
these other people had that she lacked. 
One man had told her how beet sugar 
was made. He had done it exhaus- 
tively, but she had not even had the 
feeling that he was interesting himself. 
She was sure the other people were not 
talking about things like that. What, 
for instance, was Mrs. Billy Price talk- 
ing about to David Stuart? Somehow, 
she did not know how, she knew that 
David, while awfully interested, wasn’t 
quite happy about something. 

The music stopped, followed by the 
usual encore from the dancers. She 
could not hear across the room, but 
Mrs. Billy’s voice was saying in that 
peculiar tone of hers, half entreaty, half 
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command: “Cut this dance with me. 
I have it with a bore.” 

David's eyes glanced around the 
room. They seemed to pause an instant 
on Georgette. 

“What rotten luck!’’ he was saying. 
“T can’t cut this one. I have it with 
a little débutante, who doesn’t know 
many people—the little one in the cor- 
ner.” 

David did not know why he had said 
it. Certainly it was a different answer 
from any he would have given in the 
past six months. Mrs. Billy’s eyes fol- 
lowed his to where Georgette was sit- 
ting. 

“Oh, come!” she said, shrugging her 
alabaster shoulders. “Are you mid- 
Victorian, too? What a discovery! 
She’s a rather pretty little girl, though. 
Run along!” 

Although her tone was playful, David 
divined its undercurrent of annoyance. 
It was another of the times he had 
caught Mrs. Billy feeling that she 
owned him. He had not the remotest 
interest in Georgette, but the die was 
cast now, and he found himself on his 
way over to her. Probably she would 
be a bore. Débutantes usually were. 
Why had he offended Mrs. Billy and let 
her call him mid-Victorian so that this 
youngster should not sit out another 
dance? He felt sore and irritable, and, 
to avoid talking, began humming the 
words of “Down the Field,” which the 
orchestra was playing as he swept 
Georgette up and off with him. 

“You mustn’t mind me,” he said at 
length, feeling that perhaps he was be- 
ing a little rude. “I’m an old Yale man. 
We all of us get a bit daffy when they 
play our songs.” 

“Did you—did you ever play on a 
team?” Her voice was timid and ad- 
miring. 

He looked down at her, laughing. 
“Yes,” he said, “but that was so long 
ago you probably were riding in a baby 
carriage.” 


She bit her lip in annoyance. _ She 
felt very old here in the great world 
to-night, and he was making fun of her. 
She had hoped he would be different. 
He reminded her of her father. He 
had that air of amounting to something 
even in the most frivolous surround- 
ings. 

“Were you—were you ever carried 
off the field?” she ventured, after a 
pause. 

“Yes, with a broken head.” He 
tossed back a lock of hair that showed 
her the end of a scar on his forehead. 

“IT didn’t mean that,” she said. “I 
meant on the men’s shoulders.” 

He laughed. The days of that kind 
of hero worship were so far behind him, 
and yet her manner of asking questions 
was quaint and simple, not in the least 
the gasp and giggle of the conventional 
schoolgirl. Moreover, he liked to think 
about his college days, when he had 
made a reputation to be proud of. They 
lay behind him in a sealed bundle— 
irrevocably creditable—not like the one 
he was making now, where a few false 
steps, a cut or two a hundredth of an 
inch beside the mark, could ruin every- 
thing. 

“That cut started me on my work,” 
he heard himself saying. ‘Mending 
broken heads is my business. I’m a 
surgeon.” 

He did not know why he wanted to 
talk to this pretty little girl about his 
work. Perhaps that remark of Arden’s 
about Mrs. Billy and Rathbone and the 
hospital board had got on his nerves. 
Now that they were going a little, he 
found in Georgette exactly the sympa- 
thy that he wanted. Her ignorance of 
society in general and of himself in 
particular gave her the soothing quality 
of a nice dog. There was also some- 
thing refreshing. in her genuineness, 
after all these society women, that was 
like stepping out of doors from a con- 
servatory. 
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He felt her lagging with the speed 
of the dance and found a spot in the 
shade of some palms where they could 
be quiet. 

“Have you ever thought,” David 
asked presently—almost as if he were 
talking to himself—“how many pirate 
ships there are afloat in this room? 
Some of ’em women, some of ’em men 
—jaunty craft, all of them, out to get 
something that doesn’t belong to them. 
They don’t hoist the black flag often, 
but it’s there, just the same.” 

Georgette was conscious again that 
David wasn’t happy and that he was 
talking to her about it. She wanted 
desperately to help him, but all that she 
could say was: “I don’t know what 
you mean.” 

“IT know you don’t,” he answered 
quizzically, “and if you don’t mind, it’s 
why I like you. You don’t know the 
A B C’s yet.” Again he was laughing 
at her. 

“Why don’t I know the A B C’s?” 
she asked passionately. “What is it all 
these other people talk about that I 
can’t do?” 

“They tell each other how beautiful 
and clever they are mostly, and you’re 
too honest. They pretend they like the 
other person awfully whether they do 

not.” The music stopped. “Does 
ur next partner know where to find 
ou?” 

She blushed miserably. It 
supper dance, and she hadn’t any part- 
ner. He sized up her confusion in an 
instant. 

“If there’s any chance of his not be- 
ing able to find you,” he went on, with- 
out stopping, “there’s a fellow I'd like 
to have meet you.” He darted off and 
successfully among the stags 
Then he went to find 


was the 


sought 
by the doorway. 
Mrs. Billy Price. 

“Late.” She smiled ravishingly. 
“That kindergarten must be very fasci- 
nating. One moment more and I should 
have given away your option.” 


The rest of the evening wore away 
slowly for Georgette. She was getting 
tired, and it was hard to stay awake. 
Her partner for the cotillion was the 
shy, awkward boy, who was sleepy, too, 
and yawned patently. David Stuart fa- 
vored her once, but it was a short fig- 
ure and there was no time to talk. 
She watched the favors piling up on 
the other girls’ chairs and was ashamed 
of her own. Finally came the end of 
the cotillion and release. It was hard 
to let her mother see how few favors 
she had. Of course that meant failure. 
Georgette knew the worst now. She 
was not attractive. She was young and 
very dull, and it didn’t do to be honest 
in Society—David Stuart had said so, 
and David Stuart, you could see, knew 
all about it. There was a red-hot coal 
in her throat that wanted to be a sob. 

3y the hall door stood Mrs. Billy 
Price, talking to David. Georgette took 
in every detail of her figure—the curve 
of the throat springing from the won- 
derful sable collar of her evening cloak, 
the tired gray eyes that seemed to be 
full at the same time of command and 
of entreaty. She was so poised, so per- 
fect, so lazily scornful whether any 
one was watching her, that she seemed 
again to Georgette the most beautiful 
thing she had ever seen. As her eyes 
passed on to David, she saw once again 
that faintly troubled look. The door- 
man called the number of the Reynolds’ 
carriage, but an impulse seized her. It 
was the work of a second to slip across 
to where David was standing and hold 
out her hand. 

“Good night,” she said. 
shall see you again.” 

The color flooded her face at her 
boldness. Now that she had done it, 
she knew, of course, that it was not 
the thing to do; every one must be 
laughing at her. But the touch of 
David’s hand was reassuring, and the 
sincerity of his voice. She did not 
know what he said, but he made her 


“I hope I 
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understand that he was glad she had 
done it, only for some reason that this 
was not the time to tell hér so. More- 
over, she knew that she should see inore 
of him, because he wanted to see more 
of her, too.- Again the doorman called 
the number of the Reynolds’ carriage, 
and she darted down the steps to her 
mother, who was looking after her with 
impatience. 

“You certainly made a hit with our 
little friend this evening,” laughed Mrs. 
Billy, but her eyes did not challenge 
David’s with quite the confidence they 
had in the past six months. “Don’t for- 
get that you’re coming to pantry tea 
with me. I’m famished.” 

“I’m afraid I’ve got to renig on 
that,” David answered. ‘“There’s a 
chap at the hospital I’ve got to have a 
look at before turning in.” 

Mrs. Billy never ised the entreaty 
when she realized that a command 
would not work. “Very well,” she an- 
swered calmly. “I'll drop you there in 
the limousine.” 


“Thanks. It’s awfully good of you, 
but you know I can’t do that, either. 
Business and pleasure don’t mix. I'll 
take the subway.” 

“Oh, all right,” she answered; and 
her tired eyes turned very cold. “You 
know what you are deciding. I never 
give a second invitation.” 

David held out his hand formally. 
“T know,” he said. 

The footman closed the door of the 
Reynolds’ carriage. The fat black 
horses started. Georgette leaned back 
against the cushions. She did not want 
to talk. Her début in society was over 
and she was a failure, but somehow it 
didn’t seem so hard to be a failure as 
it had a few moments ago. She won- 
dered dreamily about David Stuart. 
What had he meant about the pirate 
ships? 

At the corner, a limousine passed 
them. In the light of the arc lamp, 
she recognized, leaning back against a 
bower of favors, Mrs. Billy Price— 
alone. 


Ky 


LOVE 


| MADE myself a 


little god 


For mystic rites I knew not of, 
Swift-fashioned from a bit of clod;: 


And it was Youth. 


I called it Love. 


A pagan came with eyes of fire, 

With crownéd head and wings of flame, 
And this—this idol was Desire, 

And yet I called it Love, the same. 


I saw a priest in robes of gray 

Who blessed the ground where One had passed. 
And, lo, the stillness of the day 

When I knew Love at last! 


Epna L. SnypDER. 
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When scarcely more than a boy, John Tremaine runs away from home after the theft of ten 
thousand dollars from the bank in which he is employed. His elder brother, David, makes good the 
loss and the matter is hushed up, so that only four people know of it—David, his mother, Leavitt, the 
family lawyer, and Malvern, the president of the bank. Fifteen years later, John returns, rich and 
successful, to find the homestead about to be sold for debt and his mother on the point of going Nerth 
to live with David’s widow—the woman to whom John was once engaged—and two sons. John 
sets to work to redeem and develop the property and to win his mother’s confidence and love. On 
several occasions, as he is working in the fields in laborer’s clothes, he meets Malvern’s daughter, 
Isobel, who falls in love with him even before she knows who he is. Although he returns her love, 
he treats her coldly and rudely, feeling that marriage is impossible for him because of the stain on his 
name. For the same reason he refuses a ional nomination. Coal and iron are discovered on 
John’s property and he offers Malvern the presidency of the company formed to mine them. Malvern, 
























who dislikes and distrusts John, refuses, although on the verge of ruin. 


For Isobel’s sake John then 


plans to have coal “discovered” on a worthless piece of Malvern’s land. Isobel sees through the scheme, 
but submits to it for her father’ssake. Julia, David’s wife, arrives with her two sons, and attempts to 


awaken John’s old feeling for her. 





CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


<8 HE set out to win him. 

He was conscious of her 
everywhere, let himself drift, 
and did not fight against the 
charm of her presence. Why 
should he? 

Whether she so arranged it, or 
whether it was by chance, he saw her 
everywhere, always; until there came 
to exist that constant propinquity that 
is so appalling a factor in life, and that 
becomes either a necessity or a burden. 
It began by being a burden, and was 
tlose on becoming a necessity. 

In Richmond they were invited out 
together. He took her in from the 
country, sitting beside her in the mo- 
tor, watching her charm and please 
throughout dinner, called upon by her 
constantly for approval and for re- 





John is strongly attracted to her, though still in love with Isobel. 





sponse. If she sat opposite him, it 
was to him that she looked, to him that 
she laughed. He knew how quickly he 
could cause the color to flow into her 
face; and when the men came out into 
the drawing-room, he went instinctive- 
ly to her. People began to speak of 
them together. He knew that Isobel 
would hear it. And he drifted. 

When he came into the house in the 
evenings, she was there, on the stair- 
case with the boys under the light of 
the hanging lamp, saying good night to 
them—graceful, charming. They clung 
to her, and their love seemed part of 
her fascination—an unexpressed ap- 
peal, as the love of others for us calls 
out and seems to claim the love of the 
one we seek to win. She seemed to 
know that the role of motherhood was 
an ornament to her, that she appealed 
to John through the boys. 
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When he went into the living room, 
she was there with his mother, sewing, 
embroidering, talking; or else he found 
her alone at the piano, and she played 
to him while he sat and smoked. 

He had said nothing to her of any 
personal moment since the time when 
she had come to his room and then 
abruptly left him. And although the ef- 
fect she had upon him was great, she 
made no apparent demand. Yet John 
felt her everywhere, waiting—waiting 
—and it angered him to believe that 
fate and circumstance were thus en- 
meshing him. 

He knew that his mother was watch- 
ing him and that she was troubled. He 
would not let himself be alone with her, 
because he did not intend to be ques- 
tioned. 

He heard, as one hears such reports, 
that Isobel was engaged to a man from 
the North. He wondered if she would 
do such a thing out of pique, and then 
said to himself that he ought to rejoice 
if it were true. The breach that he had 
made between them widened, and he 
crushed far down in his heart all the 
thoughts and feelings she had awak- 
ened; and the second best drifted in 
and filled the empty place. 

One night, when he came into the 
house, it was raining heavily and he 
was soaked to the skin. This time he 
came into a deserted house, and was 
glad that no one saw him come home. 
When he had bathed and dressed and 
gone down, hoping to be still alone, Ju- 
lia sat there by the fire in the shadow. 
John had entered and closed the door 
before he saw her, with the red light 
falling on her hands and breast. She 
smiled as he came in. 

“You must have been frightfully 
wet.” 

“Yes, it was a nasty storm.” 

“T love to ride in the rain, to walk in 
it, to feel it beat on me. Listen! How 
it is beating on the pane!” 


The fire in the logs crackled and 
cried out with its voice of cheer; and 
against the window, as she spoke,- the 
storm dashed its wings. 

He had thought that the exercise 
would tire him out physically ; now he 
found that it had only stimulated him. 
He had never been more conscious of 
Julia than at this moment, as he came 
over and stood between her and the 
fire, 

He realized that she was not, as 
usual, in black. She had put on a softly 
colored gray dress, and it threw out her 
vivid coloring to perfection. 

The eternal warfare between his 
senses and his spirit had been going on 
in his heart and mind for weeks. He 
had gained heights in his lonely years, 
but he left them now every day far- 
ther behind him as he descended into 
the valley where his view of life was 
inferior. Distinctly domestic and ideal- 
istic, strong and primitive, he had kept 
his ideals of love and home—kept them 
in the face of much—held himself, in 
a way, for their realization even while 
he knew that because of the stain upon 
his name he could never make them 
quite his own. 

As he looked down at her now, he 
was conscious that his feeling for Julia 
was not what love should be. All that 
afternoon, riding across the country, 
battling with himself, he had tried to 
tire out desire. When he had crossed 
the threshold of this room, he had been 
farther away from her in thought than 
in a long time, and it was fate that had 
put her there before him now in the 
firelight—conciliatory, not dangerously 
ardent, but more dangerously tender. 

Her flesh had at once the qualities 
of warmth and light. She wore her 
sleeves short at the elbow, as if she 
knew the beauty of her forearm, where 
the veins were blue as gentian under 
the delicate skin. There was, in the 
way she offered herself to John—con- 
stantly appealing to him, at times al- 
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most humbly—a frankness and a brav- 
ery that could not fail to touch him. 

She wore a flat lace collar round her 
neck, fastened by a beautiful jewel, 
bought in a moment of extravagance 
by her husband when his stocks were 
running high. The firelight fell upon 
her neck and throat, which the low col- 
lar left frankly bare; and the flickering 
light played on her cheek and shone 
through the tendrils of her dark hair, 
which seemed to imprison the light and 
suffocate it. 

From the low chair where she sat, 
she looked steadily at John—dquietly, 
with a sense of her own power over 
him. 

“T know ° 
John.” 

He laughed slightly and could hard- 
ly control his voice. 

“I don’t believe you do.” 

“You want to go back to Sotth 
Africa.” 

“IT shall go back.” 

“Into that distance and loneliness!” 

She struck the note that had sounded 
to him, with all its melancholy, for 
years, 

“I have my work.” 

“It’s not enough—it can’t be enough 
—for a man like you.” 

“You need not trouble about me,” he 
said, searching for words. 

He stood a little distance away from 
her, but the space between them vi- 
brated as if with a palpable current. 
He found his eyes fastened on the 
beautiful arms that lay so white on her 
lap. His look was a caress; it traveled 
up along her figure, enveloped by the 
red, fluctuating light. She was breath- 
ing quickly ; her lips were parted. With 
all she knew of feeling—and it was 
much—with all she knew of love—and 
she had learned to love him—she called 
to him. 

But he did not move. He was fight- 
ing still against what would be, in the 
next few moments, the irrevocable. 


what you're thinking, 


She sighed, got up from her chair, 
and came quickly over te him, putting 
both her hands up against his breast; 
and she looked up at him, her lips 
parted and a sudden rush of emotion 
transfiguring her face. She only said 
his name: “John, John!” but he knew 
what she was offering. He put his 
arms about her for the second time and 
bent and kissed her on the lips. : 

To the woman, it was the supreme 
moment of her life; and as he held her, 
it seemed to him that he held again the 
happiness denied him bitterly for years ; 
as he found her lips offered to him with 
the abandonment of herself, he forgot 
everything else. 

She drew herself away from 
him presently and ‘she was weeping. 
She sank down by the chair she had 
left and buried her face in her arms. 
As he came and bent over her, he heard 
her say: 

“You don’t love me, John! 
don’t! Can I make you? 
you will?” 

And as he looked down at her, ap- 
pealing as she was, he knew that what 
she said was true—that he did not love 
her. And it was as if the wind of pas- 
sion had blown the ashes of dead fires 
across his face. 


You 
Perhaps 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


He was called the following morning 
first to Richmond, on business regard- 
ing the company, and from there to 
Washington and New York. He was 
glad of the imperative summons that 
took him away from the complications 
at home. 

While he was dressing, and Nolan 
was putting the last things in his valise, 
he heard Julia in the next room talk- 
ing to the boys, and understood that 
she had risen early in order to say 
good-by to him. 

The evening before, 


the boys had 
rushed in upon them in the library, had 
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fallen upon their mother as she knelt 
by the chair, had seen her tears, and 
little Roger had challenged John fierce- 
ly, asking him if he had made his moth- 
er cry. Instead of sending them away, 
Julia had kept them with her, and it 
had been John who had left the room, 
giving her up to her children. She had 
pleaded a headache and had not come 
down to dinner, and Tremaine, scarcely 
sleeping that night, had been sure that 
she, too, had not slept. He did not see 
her until he went down to get into the 
motor, when he found her there in the 
corner, waiting for him. They drove 
away together. 

Her paleness made the appeal to him 
that it cannot fail to do to a man who 
knows himself to be the cause of a 
woman’s sleeplessness and excitement. 

They drove out into the bright cold, 
down the avenue, and into the Redlands 
highroad, before either of them spoke. 
What he should have said to her was 
to ask her to be his wife. He could not 
say it. At times, he seemed held in a 
mesh from which he wanted to extri- 
cate himself forcibly, and then again 
he was convinced that this was his 
fate. 

He said: “It’s good of you to have 
got up so early, Julia.” 

“I dare say you’ve often gone away, 
here and there, alone?” 

“Always.” 

He was grateful for her silence, 
grateful that she did not tell him that 
he would never have to go away alone 
again, or return to an empty house. 
He put the fur cover closely about her. 
Her hands in their delicate gloves lay 
outside on: the fur. 

“It’s cold,” he said. 
have brought your muff. 
your hands under the rug.” 

Instead, she put one of them quickly 
and lightly over his, and without turn- 
ing her face to him, her pure, pale pro- 
file as cold as wax against the morning 
light, she said: 


“You should 
Better put 


“T hate to have you go.” 

He covered her hand with his. It 
was soft and flexible in its thin glove. 
It seemed to melt in his like wax—to 
take the mold of his own. It was a 
thoroughly feminine, soft, and yet ab- 
sorbing hand. But before he could en- 
joy its possession, or draw her nearer 
to him, she took it away and turned to 
him, laughing, the seriousness of her 
face broken by one of her most charm- 
ing smiles. 

“T hate to have you go, John,” and 
her voice expressed only friendly re- 
gret. “If IL could have made an ex- 
cuse, I’d have gone to New York.” 

“Come,” he said, bending toward her, 
“without any excuse!” 

She shook her head and laughed 
again. “I'll invent something to do— 
canvass for you!” 

He was grateful to her for her 
change of mood, for her good taste 
and good sense and delicacy; for dur- 
ing the rest of the drive to the station 
she was impersonal, charming. The 
color came back into her face; she met 
his eyes simply. She seemed to lift 
the burden of his feelings, and as he 
got out of the motor and left her, she 
waved to him gayly. But she could 
not emancipate his senses, and all the 
way to New York he was absorbed by 


’ 


her. 

[he business that had called him to 
New York was engrossing. He passed 
most of his days in Wall Street with 
his broker, and in conference with men 
interested in South Africa. He also 
arranged for his nephews’ trust fund 
and for the income he intended se- 
curing to Julia. As he made these ar- 
rangements, he thought to himself: “It 
shall stand like this even when she is 
my wife. I will leave her utterly free.” 
She drew him like a magnet, as if she 
were his fate. The situation could not 
continue as it was. He must ask Ju- 
lia to marry him and accept this ad- 
justment. After all, he might have a 
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worse fate than that of marriage with 
a beautiful woman who loved him. 

When he arrived at Redlands on his 
return, at ten o’clock at night, there 
was no one at the station to meet him, 
and he thought instantly that some- 
thing had happened to his mother. He 
walked up the two miles to the house, 
and found the motor standing at the 
door. The door was opened by Mrs. 
Tremaine herself. 

“We could not meet you, John, be- 
cause we had to send Nolan to Rich- 
mond for the doctor. Davy has been 
very ill.” 

The doctor himself was just coming 
out of the living room, with Julia by 
his side. She wore a white dressing 
gown; her hair was loosely wound, 
held together by a few great pins; her 
face was strained with watching, and 
her eyes were troubled. As she caught 
sight of John, she came forward with 
something like a little cry and said: 

“Oh, I’m so glad you’ve come home, 
John! Davy’s been asking for you all 
day. Will you come up to him?” 

She put her hand on his arm with an 
air of tender possession, but withdrew 
it as quickly; and he saw in her the 
mother touched by anxiety, her heart 
wrung. He gave his coat and things to 
Nolan and followed Julia up the stairs. 
He remained in the room of the sick 
hild until close to dawn. As soon as 
little Davy had been taken ill the day 
before, he had called for his uncle, and 
as his fever heightened and he became 
delirious, the obsession grew with him. 
Even when John bent over the bed with 
the tenderness of a woman, the little 
boy did not know him until well on in 
the night. Then he asked for stories, 
recalled their games together, clung to 
his uncle’s hand. Finally, the medi- 
cine left by the doctor had its desired 
effect, and toward morning the little boy 
dozed. 

All night long, by the fact that they 


o 


were alone together in the sick room 
of the child, Julia was brought nearer 
to him than she had ever been before. 
He was conscious of her in a new way 
—touched by her; and in everything 
she did, as their hands met over Davy’s 
bed while they performed for him the 
necessary services, she seemed to ap- 
peal to him and to call forth his ten- 
derness. Her dressing gown, open at 
the throat and belted in by a soft cord, 
the loose sleeves falling back from her 
arms; the careless way her hair was 
gathered into a knot at her neck; her 
anxiety; the pallor of her cheeks, and 
then, once or twice during the night, 
their swift suffusion with red when she 
looked at him—all affected him. She 
had never tempted him more, and when 
he finally, toward morning, left the 
room after Davy had fallen asleep, she 
followed him to the door and stood with 
her hand upon the knob, reluctant to 
let him go. 

He went down to the library and saw 
the gray of the morning coming in 
through the windows; the room was 
filled with the ephemeral light. On the 
hearth the fire had been kept burning, 
and in the long window Isobel Malvern 
stood looking out into the coming day. 

Nothing could have been more sur- 
prising to him, or more strange, than 
to find that 
came in jaded, oppressed, disturbed, 


her there in room. He 
and the presence of this girl was as 
refreshing as a window letting in the 
clear air. As he touched her hand, it 
was like brushing a flower or dipping 
his fingers into the cool waters of a 
lake. Always everything about her 
had, for him, that same quality of re- 
freshment. 

“Where did you come from?” he 
asked, almost as one might have asked 
a spirit. 

“From Malvern. Your mother tele- 
phoned me that little Davy was very 
ill. I have been here all night with 
her, waiting.” 
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“How good of you!” 

“Oh, no!” she said. 
ral.” 

“Davy is much better,” said John, 
“T mean to say, I’ve left him asleep.” 

“Yes,” said the girl. “So I’ve just 
heard.” 

He realized how little he had seen 
her, and was seized with a fear that she 
would disappear—that he would not 
see her again. He smiled at her vague- 
ly as she stood there in the gray, curi- 
ous light that makes everything unreal, 
that changes values, and that renders 
extraordinary things possible. 

She went through to the dining room 
and came back presently, bringing hot 
coffee that mammy had prepared. She 
placed it before him on a little table 
and served him herself. Every trace 
of the embarrassment that was often 
between them disappeared in this hour, 
when she met him after the vigil of the 
night. She said she had persuaded 
Mrs. Tremaine to rest. She was wom- 
anly and gracious, and with a sense of 
rest John watched her charming hands 
busied about the little service. 

When Isobel had given him his cof- 
fee, she went over to the window and 
drew the curtains together. 

“Won’t you go and rest?” he said. 
“You must be tired out.” 

He heard her say: “Presently,” and 
supposed she had gone. In spite of 
himself his eyelids closed and he dozed, 
half conscious that she had not left 
the room. Indeed, he was not fully 
asleep and he fancied that she came 
around behind his chair and leaned 
over him. As, exhausted and tired out, 
he fell more profoundly into slumber, 
he imagined that he felt those ‘ool, 
lovely hands upon his brow. They 
seemed to smooth away the heaviness 
that had so long brooded there; they 
seemed, like the fingers of an angel, 
to lift the melancholy that always 
touched his face. Was it a fancy only, 
or did she really bend above him? 


“Quite natu- 


Julia Tremaine came into the room 
and found Isobel sitting by the table. 
She lifted her hand in warning to the 
woman she had not seen for some time. 
Julia came in softly. There were 
marks of weeping and anxiety on her 
face. She glanced at John, who slept, 
and at the girl who sat tranquilly by his 
side as if she had a right there. She 
bowed her head as if to say: “I un- 
derstand; he must not be disturbed,” 
hesitated a moment—for she had come 
to find John and, now that her boy was 
out of danger, to seek the solace of 
his presence—and then, half smiling at 
Isobel, went out of the room as quietly 
as she had entered. 

When John awoke, he was alone in 
the room, which the sunlight entered 
triumphantly in spite of the half- 
drawn curtains. He came to himself 
slowly, and the night seemed like a 
dream. Only the little table before 
him, with the coffee cup upon it, 
proved to him the reality of what had 
taken place. He rang for Nolan and 
went upstairs to bathe and dress. The 
house was silent; there was no sound 
from the rooms that Julia occupied with 
her children; his mother’s door was 
closed. Beyond him was the wing that 
he had arranged for guest rooms. He 
wondered where Isobel was resting. 

When he went into his room and 
shut the door, he was alone with the 
strongest conviction he had ever had 
in his life. Since Isobel could not be 
his, he would have nothing. This sec- 
ond best, offered to him after distrust 
and despair, meant in reality nothing to 
him but the physical satisfaction he 
would not in this way take. As soon 
as he could arrange his affairs, he 
would go back, as he had planned to 
do, and he would go back alone. 


Sudden prosperity intoxicated Mr. 


Malvern. He had been so disinte- 
grated by misfortune that he had not 
planned out a future for himself; and 
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now, instead of wandering the seas of 
life like a derelict, he found himself 
once more taking an active part in the 
traffic of the world. If physical relief 
from anxiety came as a salvation to the 
man well beyond middle years, it 
seemed to have rather a disastrous ef- 
fect upon his character. He developed 
a certain arrogance that was more than 
pride; he took his position in those af- 
fairs that are open to a man of means 
with something close to a swagger. 
Malvern had little idea how his atti- 
tude and even his interest in public af- 
fairs affected his daughter. For the 
first time in their lives, there was a 
lack of sympathy between them, which, 
however, the father was too much ab- 
sorbed to be properly conscious of. 
When Mr. Brandegee in Richmond 
suggested that Malvern should take a 
position on the board of directors of 
the Blythe Iron & Coal Company, Mal- 
vern, after very slight hesitation, ac- 
cepted, and it-was at this moment that 
he was made aware of the fact that his 
property had been ultimately bought in 
by the Blythe Company. Whether or 
not the fact that his own mines—as he 
believed them to be—now went to make 
part of the riches of the company gave 
him a feeling that he was legitimately 
bound to make one of the association, 
at all events, now that he was a rich 
point of somewhat 
changed. And curiously enough, his 
attitude to John Tremaine also changed 
in a slight degree. Tremaine, as a rich 
and prosperous renegade, pulling the 
wool over the eyes of people who were 
not aware of his turpitude, receiving 
on all hands marks of distinction and 
respect, had been a hard pill for a poor, 
proud neighbor to swallow. But now 
that Malvern could take his place 
among his fellows as before, a certain 
leniency stirred in him toward Tre- 
maine. At all events, John was no 
longer the thorn in the side that he had 
been ever since the time when from a 


nan, his view 


feeling of honor Malvern had refused 
the presidency of the Blythe Company. 

Mr. Malvern, too, began to take an 
interest in politics. He understood why 
John did not run for Congress, and he 
promised his support to the man sug- 
gested in John’s place. 

“Tremaine,” he said to his daugh- 
ter, “will doubtless marry his brother’s 
widow. It would be a most suitable 
affair. They were in love before John 
left Virginia. It seems that he is very 
attentive to Julia Tremaine. By the 
way,” he continued, “you have not seen 
your friend since you returned from 
New York, Isobel.” 

Malvern knew well what a depriva- 
tion it was to his daughter to sever her 
sole intimacy. 

“You are pale,” he said; “very pale, 
my dear. You need a change.” 

Malvern House was in the hands of 
renovators, but one room had been kept 
more or less intact, and Isobel now 
stood by her father’s side, arranging 
flowers in a glass bowl. 

“We are always going away,” she 
said. “Ever since your good fortune, 
daddy, there has not been a place to 
rest the sole of one’s foot.” She might 
have added: “Or one’s heart, either,” 
for that matter. 

Her father put his arm around her. 
“You are an extraordinary girl,” he 
said. ‘Not once have you shown the 
slightest interest in what you call our 
good fortune.” 

“IT am glad for you,” she said sin- 
cerely. ‘How could I help being?” 

“And I am glad for you,” returned 
her father, without realizing that all 
his plans and interests had been purely 
masculine, and that, except for the fact 
that he rejoiced in the idea that she 
might now marry whom she would, he 
had not planned for the girl. 

“Is it finally decided,” she asked, 
“that Mr. Tremaine will not run for 
Congress ?” 
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“IT believe so,” her father returned 
indifferently. 

“It’s a pity.” 

“Wallis is a very fine chap,” returned 
her father. “He will fully represent 
the district.” 

Isobel repeated the name with scorn. 

“Tom Wallis, instead of John Tre- 
maine! No wonder politics don’t make 
more interesting history!” 

“But what do you know about Tre- 
maine’s political. talents?” her father 
asked sharply. 

“Not any more than the country 
does,” said his daughter simply. ‘The 
whole district, from Craig’s Corners to 
Richmond, is crying for him.” She 
put into the bowl the few last flowers 
she was arranging, and, looking up at 
her father, said simply: “Now that 
you’ve power, daddy, and your word 
has weight, why don’t you support Mr. 
Tremaine and make him run?” 

Malvern laughed shortly. “I don’t 
think,” he said caustically, “that John 
Tremaine is the sort of chap that can 
be ‘made’ to do things; and, if he were, 
I should not be the man to urge him 
into politics.” 

“Why not?” asked his daughter. 
“Since you’re really interested in Vir- 
ginia now, why not get the best man 
there is to represent you?” 

Her words startled her father. He 
put down the pamphlet he had been 
reading and looked up at her keenly. 

“The best man in the district?” he 
repeated. ‘“That’s speaking very 
strongly, little girl. And why, after all, 
should you take such a vital interest in 
Mr. Tremaine’s career?” 

“T am interested,” said Isobel quiet- 
ly, “most especially to know, daddy, 
why you hate him so?” 

“T don’t hate him,” said her father 
testily. “He is utterly indifferent to 
me; he has the type of temperament 
that is antipathetic to me; I know noth- 
ing about him—no one knows anything 
about him.” 


He opened the pages of his book, his 

mind disturbed ; and Isobel did not pur- 
sue the question. She went slowly out 
of the room and upstairs to her own 
part of the house, where in her bed- 
room she had for many months turned 
over one thought in her mind. 
- Malvern House on its hill com- 
manded a view of the valley, the slop- 
ing land, the forests, and the river. It 
was late; the stars were out, and there 
was still the ghostly light of a waning 
February moon. She drew her cur- 
tains and looked out across the fields 
to where, in the distance, she could see 
the lights burning in the windows of 
Riverside. 

Mr. Tremaine would doubtless marry 
his sister-in-law. Her father said so, 
and she had heard the gossip of her 
mammy, in whose mind the wedding 
was already arranged. The pain in her 
heart refused to be silenced; the long- 
ing for John grew daily, and she was 
powerless. Her whole heart yearning 
toward Riverside, she stood looking . 
into the night. 


During the following fortnight, they 


all saw a new Isobel. The young girl 
seemed to have given place to a wom- 
an. She came freely to Riverside—al- 
ways alone; sometimes riding, some- 
times driving, sometimes on foot with 
her dogs. To Mrs. Tremaine, her vis- 
its were fresh and delightful. She dis- 
covered how much she had missed her, 
how impossible it was for any one to 
take the place Isobel had made her own, 
and as there seemed to be between her 
son and the girl no understanding, as 
Isobel’s devotion was completely for 
her friend, Mrs. Tremaine began to be 
more at peace. 

Isobel acted with a beautiful frank- 
ness and a beautiful boldness. She 
broke down all barriers between River- 
side and Malvern. She seemed to have 
dared to unlock for herself the door of 
paradise and to have entered in with- 
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out hesitation. She was witty, gay, 
charming. The children adored her. 
To John she was the ideal woman. 
There was everything in her that he 
could admire. He sought on every oc- 
casion to prevent finding himself alone 
with Julia. Little Davy’s illness kept 
her somewhat confined, and she grew 
desperately unhappy, nervous, jealous. 

It was Isobel who suggested to Mrs. 
Tremaine that her father should be in- 
vited to dinner, and Mrs. Tremaine ex- 
tended the invitation with reluctance. 
Malvern accepted and so did Leavitt; 
and that night John, for -the first time 
since Davy’s illness, devoted himself 
to his sister-in-law. She responded 
with eagerness, and Malvern was de- 
ceived, for he could observe no under- 
standing between his daughter and the 
man he disliked. 

When the others had gone that night, 
while still the horn of the motor could 
be heard as they rounded the curve be- 
low the river road, Julia came into 
John’s study, where he stood alone. He 
was not surprised. He had expected it, 
and he was prepared for what she had 
to say, as much as a man can be who 
feels himself at fault and feels himself, 
nevertheless, animated by the brutal in- 
tention to have his way. 

“John,” she said, coming up to him 
swiftly and putting both hands on his 
rms, “John, I bear it. If it’s 

satisfaction for the past, you see 


can’t 


how you’ve made me suffer.” 

“It’s no satisfaction,” he said shortly. 

“I told you that I asked for nothing, 
but that’s not true. I will take what 
I can get.” 

“Whatever there was to have, you 
threw away.” 

“No, I seemed to. 

“It’s no use, Julia.” 

“John, I can’t live without it.” 

He looked down at her as ‘she stood 
clinging to him. In her evening dress 
—she wore one in spite of her mourn- 
ing—she was frankly beautiful. The 


I didn’t really.” 


marks of her anxiety about her child, 
the passion with which she had been 
struggling, made hér face doubly ap- 
pealing. She murmured: 

“John, there’s nothing’—with a 
slight inclination of her head toward 
Malvern—‘“there’s nothing there for 
you, my dear. You see, if she knew 
about——”’ 

“You've nothing to do with that,” he 
said roughly; “nothing!” 

“T know, I know,” she accepted al- 
most humbly. “But you can’t go on 
forever, John—alone + 

He turned from her. Her hands fell 
by her sides. He went over to the 
window and stood there, his hands in 
his pockets. She joined him, as if she 
did not wish to let him get beyond the 
influence of her spell. Again he felt 
her hand on his arm. 

“No one could put herself more at 
your feet, John 

“A man doesn’t want that,” he said. 

He was conscious that she was shak- 
ing with emotion, and the seduction she 
had had for him, indeed all the power 
she had ever had over him, turned to 
supreme pity. . Without looking at her, 
he laid his hand over the hand on his 
arm. 

“You said there was nothing for me 
His eyes were turned in 
Malvern. “Well, 


nothing for us here, Julia. 


over there.” 
the direction of 
there’s 
rhere’s nothing for me anywhere. Sev- 
enteen years ago things were made like 
that.” 

“Oh, John! I wish 

Her meaning was clear in her tone. 
He took her hand and led her, as one 
might lead a child, to the door. She 
was weeping openly. 

“Just as soon as I can get away, I 
shall return to South Africa.” 

She buried her face in her hands. 

“Go to your children,” he said in a 
low tone, as he held open the door. 
“At least you’ve got them.” 

She wiped away her tears with her 
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hands, uncaring, and lifted her face, 
stained with its emotion, to him. 

“Kiss me,” she said; and repeated: 
“Kiss me.” 

He bent and did so, and for a mo- 
ment she clung to him desperately ; but 
he let her go and stood with his hand 
on the door until he heard her own 
door close gently beyond the children’s 
room. Then he went downstairs, got 
his hat and coat, and went out and 
walked far beyond the mining settle- 
ment into the forests. 

When the morning came, it found 
him in his cabin, building himself a fire 
of pine knots, without having been to 
bed at all. He made himself some cof- 
fee there, and telephoned Nolan to 
fetch him his everyday clothes, for he 
was still in evening dress. 


CHAPTER XL. 


He found Leavitt at home after 
luncheon, peacefully réading—more for 
his amusement than for anything else— 
the brief of one of the few cases he 
had actually pleaded in his youth. He 
sat under a portrait, by Baker, of his 
mother—a gentle beauty in a white 
dress, with soft eyes and graceful head 
and throat. There was something in 
the picture that suggested Mrs. Tre- 
maine. 

John, after making himself comfort- 
able and lighting a cigar, said, point- 
ing over his shoulder through the long 
window: 

“From here, Leavitt, day in and day 
out, you’ve watched like a sentinel the 
windows of the woman you love. 
You’ve lived here like a hermit, like 
a recluse, for the sake of an idea. 
You've seen my mother’s fortunes fall; 
you've seen her take life as she found 
it; you’ve seen her isolation; and 
you’ve 

Leavitt sprang up from his chair, his 
face crimson as a boy’s might be under 
a sudden ardor of surprise and anger. 
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“How dare you?” 
John’s ‘expression was benignant in 
its look of understanding and apprecia- 
tion. 

“Oh,” he said gently, “my dear chap, 
don’t protest; don’t be ashamed of a 
fire that another man would give 
worlds to feel kindled in his own 
heart. Don’t be ashamed to have her 
son speak to you.” He extended his 
long brown hand. “I love you for it, 
Leavitt.” 

Leavitt was disarmed by his sincer- 
ity and frankness. He took his chair 
again and sank back in it, his hands 
resting on the arms. He sighed heav- 
ily. 

“T want you to marry my mother,” 
John went on. 

“You’re an extraordinary fellow 

“T’m a natural man, Sam, though my 
life is an unnatural one. I think my 
mother loves you.” 

“John ”* The lawyer leaned for- 
ward. Tremaine smiled at him. 

“That’s your agreeable opportunity, 
Leavitt. Find out for yourself. Dis- 
cover your own gold. It’s there.” 

“You’ve lost your mind, suh!” 

“Well,” said John, “that may be; but 
you will find your happiness.” 

The lawyer took out his handker- 
chief and wiped his glasses, put them 
on nervously and stared at Mrs, Tre- 
maine’s son. 

“TI leave her with you, Leavitt 
cred trust. I have told Nolan to pack 
my things; I leave Virginia on Satur- 
day. I leave as I left before—I’m go- 
ing to run away. I don’t wish my 
mother to know. I could not take from 
her I think it will hurt her to part 
from me. I leave her in your care.” 

Leavitt was silent. Now that John 
had daringly told what he thought 
about his mother’s feelings, the old 
lawyer was too moved to speak for a 
moment. When he did so, he said with 
old-fashioned dignity: 

“No man can give a woman to an- 
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other, suh. -Things would be easily ar- 
ranged if that were possible. From 
here I have watched over Molly. If 
you really desert Virginia, I'll watch 
over her still. You’re not going to 
marry Julia?” 

“No,” said Tremaine. 

“[ think,” said -Leavitt, “you know 
what my feelings are toward you, 
John. Whatever my judgments may 
have been is 

Tremaine interrupted harshly: “We 
do ourselves too much honor, my dear 
man, in thinking ourselves fit to judge. 
The only Man whose example we were 
taught to follow said: ‘1 judge no 
man.’ ” 

“You cut the ground from under me, 
John.” 

“He wrote on the ground,” said John 
quickly. “Remember that.” 

Leavitt continued thoughtfully: “It’s 
a cruel thing that no matter what we 
do with future, our past leaves 
such an irrevocable mark.” 

John shrugged. “Neither the past 
nor the future interests me very much,” 
he said. “I have always found that I 
had a handful with the present hour.” 

“Brandegee was here last night,” said 
Leavitt irrrelevantly. “He sat where 
you sit. He spoke of you——” 

Tremaine raised his eyebrows; his 

indifference did not encourage the 


our 


er. Leavitt went on: 

-with admiration and respect— 
as they all do, my dear fellow. He 
continued Leavitt, “that he 
wished he had a daughter. He would 
be proud to have you for his son.” 

John laughed harshly. ‘Malvern 
wouldn't agree with him.” 

“John,” said the lawyer, leaning for- 
ward and putting his hand on John’s 
knee, “I’m afraid that when you go 
away this time, you will just about 
break that little girl’s heart. When 
you renounced the nomination, I saw 
your mettle. I understood what sort of 
aman you are. I knew that you would 


said,” 


be absolutely honorable in your rela- 
tions with Isobel.” 

Tremaine drew 
blazed. 

“You mean to say that you don’t 
consider me fit to marry Malvern’s 
daughter ?” 

“Don’t think I undervalue you, John. 
I know the man you are.” 

John. threw back his 
laughed aloud. 

“Know me!” he 
devil you know me! 
You have seen me renounce distinc- 
tions, position, publicity. Now you, 
with my mother, with Julia, with all 
of them, want me to make the final 
sacrifice—to give up the woman I love 
—to dash down the cup of life like a 
sick man, like a fool and a coward. I 
believe I’m that now. I tell you : 
He paused. Leavitt’s hand was again 
upon his knee, and the older man’s face 
approached his. 

“There has never been a stain on 
the Malvern name,” Leavitt said. “You 
could not marry her without telling her 
the truth. Her father would know— 
he does know. You will complicate her 
life.” 

There was no change of expression 
on Tremaine’s face. It was set and 
dark. Leavitt at that moment caught 
a sound that had escaped the younger 
man; he heard the voice that was the 
dearest to him of any in the world. He 


back. His eyes 


head and 


exclaimed. “The 
But you shall! 


could not believe his ears. 

“Listen!”’ he said to John. “It isn’t 
possible! Can it be Molly’s voice?” 

He sprang up and hurried to the 
door, but before he could open it, the 
thing happened that he had dreamed all 
his life would some day happen and 
that had never happened—Mrs. Tre- 
maine came into the room, smiling. 

“John, Sam, I just ran over’—and 
she spoke like a girl who has lightly 
crossed the street to greet a friend, as 
if she had been in the habit of ‘“run- 
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‘ning over”—“I just ran over to bring 
John an important message.” 

She held a telegram in her hand. 
Over her dress she wore a long silk 
coat, her son’s last gift to her—a pretty 
garment that suited her well. 
furry edge of her small hat lost itself 
in her gray-brown hair. There was a 
flush of excitement in her face caused 
by this unwonted excursion. John was 
struck by his mother’s beauty and 
youth. 

“They said it was important,” said 
his mother. 

John opened the dispatch, read it, 
looked at it gravely, and put it into his 
pocket. Her eyes were on him. 

“It’s no bad news, John?” 

Her son laughed shortly. “Bad 
news,” he said curtly, “comes only to a 
man who has close ties, you know. My 
only tie is you, and you seem to be 
in the most charming health.” 

“Is it bad news?” she repeated. 

“It’s a telegram from Africa, rela- 
ting to business. Nothing to interest 
a woman.” 

“John, I haven’t seen you since din- 
ner. You were not in all night.” 

He saw in her face only anxiety and 
tenderness. He knew she would not 
question him. 

“Did Nolan bring all you wanted to 
the cabin?” 

“Yes, thank you.” 

She was used to his curt, rude 
speech. It meant nothing to her now. 
She understood him better than Leav- 
itt did; she understood something of 
what he was passing through. 

“Molly,” said the lawyer, “whatever 
the news was you brought John, I am 
glad it brought you. I want you to see 
the view from this window of the river 
and of Riverside.” 

He went over to the window and 
drew the curtains back. How often he 
had looked with longing at this view, 
which now was transfigured because 


The 


she stood by his side and shared it with 
him! The window was deep, the two 
passed within the shelter of the dark 
curtains. In the distance Mrs. Tre- 
maine could see the gables of her 
house. Between its red banks the 
river flowed brown and swift. Leavitt 
pointed out to her the features of the 
landscape in a voice that said other 
things than the platitudes his words 
expressed. 

Tremaine took out the telegram and 
reread it. It was just the imperative 
summons from his mining interests in 
South Africa that would call him back. 
It had come now like the voice of des- 
tiny. He stood there a moment think- 
ing, his expression softening as he 
looked toward the window. Then he 


picked up his hat and gloves and stick 
and went quietly from the library. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


Mrs. Tremaine, when she returned, 
wandered into her own house like one 
walking in a dream. Her son, who was 
sitting over his papers in the library, 
looked up as she came leisurely into the 
room. She smiled at him vaguely, 
sweetly, an exquisite expression on her 
face—a subdued happiness, a look be- 
tween tears and joy. John, unobserved, 
for she was only half_conscious that 
he was in the room, watched her draw 
off her long, soft gloves, lay them to- 
gether on the table, take off her hat 
slowly, put it by, and run her hand 
lightly over her hair, as if the graceful 
touch might charm away the gray that 
dusted her beautiful head with the 
powder of years; watcheg her stand 
meditatively, one hand on her brow, 
her cheeks charmingly pink, her eyes 
humid. When she spoke, her voice was 
still warm with a recent thrill. 

“Davy”—she called him by _ his 
brother’s name—‘tell mammy to fetch 
some wood. It’s a little cold here.” 

Then she saw him—big, full grown, 
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smiling at her—and nodded and 
laughed. 

“John! 
you?” 

Tremaine felt sure that Leavitt had 
spoken—had made love to her this time, 
no doubt, with greater fervor than ever 
before, and that his mother’s youth had 
come back to her with the wooing. He 
threw on some wood himself, drew up 
a little divan to the brightened fire, and, 
when his mother had seated herself, 
stood tall and dark before her, looking 
down, as was his habit when he talked 
to her. Now that the first blush of 
her dream, her first agitation, had 
passed, she was back in everyday life, 
though still a little transfigured by her 
sentimental journey; but her son now 
was too emphatically a part of her ex- 
istence for her ever to be long uncon- 
scious of him. 

“John, the dispatch I fetched you 
over? You wouldn’t speak of it before 
Sam. I didn’t urge you. I’m afraid it 
was bad news.” 

“On the contrary, excellent news.” 

“I’m glad of that.” 

“T mean to say, it’s a good thing to 
find that something interests you, if 
only moderately.” 

“You are not moderate, John, in any- 


” 


Ring for some wood, will 


thing. 

“Well, perhaps not.” 

“Then it is business?” 

"Yo" 

He saw that business could not in- 
terest Mrs. Tremaine at this moment. 
She leaned back in her chair, her head 
against the cushions. Her eyes wan- 
dered over to the window, through 
which she could not see Oaklands, and 
the dream was ready to return. 

She heard her son say: “I think you 
are happy in Riverside, mother.” And 
she gave him her attention with a 
Start. . 

“I would be perfectly, if 
He said tranquilly: “If it were not 


” 


for me. That’s always the trouble, isn’t 
it?” 
“T could never be happy now,’ 
his mother, “unless you were.” 
“Oh,” he exclaimed, “no one’s hap- 
piness should depend on another’s! It’s 


, 


said 


.not meant that way, and—more or less 


—we make our own lives.” 

His mother touched the divan at her 
side. 

“Come and sit here, John.” 

He did so and she took his hand. 

“You have given me everything in 
the world.” 

“Except happiness, mother.” 

“You have given Julia and her chil- 
dren everything in the world.” 

“Oh,” he said with a slight shrug, 
“Julia!” 

“You are wonderful.” 

He covered his mother’s hand with 
his. “I’m wonderfully lonely.” 

She nodded. “I know, I know. And 
I’ve thought lately—lI’ve hoped—Julia 
perhaps re 

“No,” he said, so definitely that she 
hurried*‘on: 

“Oh, well, perhaps not. But I do 
want your happiness, my son.” 

He did not recall to her that now, 
however much she wanted it, there 
was nothing in her power to do for 
him; that her power to do for him was 
passed; that she had lost, with that 
lost boyhood, a woman’s supreme 
chance. He did not recall this to her 
because he did not think it; his nature 
was too generous. His old adoration 
for her had returned during this so- 
journ in Virginia, and he was devoted 
to her in a chivalrous and tender way; 
he wanted to keep from her all pain 
and all touch of care. 

“Two years ago, when I first came 
home,” he said, “I asked you to lend 
yourself to me, to remain with me in 
Virginia for a time. You accepted.” 
He saw her eyes. widen. 

“What do you mean? 
saying, John?” 


What are you 
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“Only recalling.” 

“You asked me to lend myself then, 
John; but I didn’t know you when I 
promised to make my home here. I 
know you now.” 

He lightly patted the hand he held, 
“IT am going to release you from your 
promise, mother. I have given you 
your home, and now I’m going to leave 
you free in it.” 

“John!” 

“Mother,” he said with rough direct- 
ness, “I should like you to marry Leav- 
itt.” 

She shook 
speak. 

“I admire him,” said John, “more 
than any one I ever knew, and he’s 
such a faithful lover.” 

“Hush, hush!” Then after a 
ment: ‘There’s no one like you.” 

He exclaimed in, great surprise: 
“Mother!” 

“Why,” she said with ardor, “you 
will never know how I have watched 


her head, but could not 


mo- 


you during these two years.” 
He repeated these last words with a 


curious eagerness: “Watched me?” 

“At first your return was agony to 
me,” she went on quickly. “You know 
it. My heart was set against you, 
John. The stain ‘a 

“Mother !”’ 

“T watched your methods and your 
fidelity: 
erful and so good; and, John, I used 
to say to myself sometimes: ‘Can it 
be that this man was ever a thief? 
And when you touched my hand some- 
times She stopped; she could 
not go on. 

“My God!” she heard her son ex- 
claim, and she hastened to say: “But 
your past has been buried for a long 
time. It never can exist for me again.” 

Her words were so eager, she was 
leaning toward him with such tender- 
ness, that he said, looking at her with 
keen expectancy: “You do believe in 
me?” 


Everywhere you-were so pow- 


“Absolutely.” 

“You mean that you believe in my 
present. That’s it, isn’t.it?” 

“T believe in you,” she said with de- 
termination. And she did not under- 
stand the regret in his voice as he re- 
peated : 

“Ah, you believe only in my pres- 
ent!” 

“It’s a cruel thing that you should be 
shadowed by that past, my son,’ she 
said bitterly. 

But in Tremaine’s heart, whatever 
work this moment might have wrought 
spiritually, was over. Mrs. Tremaine 
felt the hand holding hers relax. John 
leaned back on the sofa and sighed. 

“Oh, there are harder things,” he 
said in his old harsh voice. 

“What, pray?” she asked. 
could be harder?” 

“Why,” he said, “the search for 
faith. That’s the hardest, most thank- 
less task in the world. That eternal 
looking for a human heart that’s full 
of faith. Why, I would relinquish 4ll 
elections and political success, and all 
the iron and diamond mines in the 
world—if they were mine—to find faith 
like a grain of mustard seed.” 

“Oh,” she cried, “why do you speak 
to me like that, John? You know I be- 
lieve in you absolutely. I’d trust you 


“What 


with anything.” 

He bowed his head, as if he were 
thanking her, and continued: “Why, 
lives are ruined by the lack of faith. 
Men and women are separated by it 
forever; and the whole progress of the 
world is hindered by the need of faith 
like a grain of mustard seed.” 

His mother leaned toward him; the 
tears were filling her eyes. She felt in 
this moment that, while she. was so 
near him, his past still rose up between 
them like an invincible barrier. 

“John,” she murmured, “you have 
become to me dearer than anything 
else.” 
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“David’s memory?” she heard him 
ask. She waited a moment with quiv- 
ering lips, then said: 

“You’ve given me everything I have. 
There is no longer any distinction in 
my heart between my sons. I want you 
to stay. Take the nomination they of- 
fer you. Tell Isobel you love her. Let 
them say what they like.” 

His face was unmoved. Everything 
she said only put him more definitely 
in a class apart. 

“Why,” he said, “you don’t know 
what you suggest. If my name were 
brought up for public office and that 
old scandal appeared, it would break 
your heart. You know it.” 

She wiped away her tears and said 
tremulously: “Oh, I don’t know any- 
thing about that. I only know that it 
would break my heart to lose you.” 


CHAPTER XLII. 


Brandegee wrote John a letter in- 
closing a petition, signed by the most 
prominent men of the district, urging 
him to accept the nomination. He was 
reading this, turning it over in his 
hands, both satisfaction and bitterness 
in his feelings, when the door from the 
hallway opened and Isobel Malvern 
came into the living room in her rid- 
ing dress. It seemed as if she had ex- 
pected to find him alone. She came 
forward, holding out her hand more 
like a boyish comrade than a young 
girl; and her bright gayety at this mo- 
ment, her disassociation from every- 
thing here that combined to trouble 
him, made her specially charming to 
him. 

“T’ve come,” she said brightly, “from 
riding up and down the country, and I 
wanted especially to see you about it. 
I’ve been to Craig’s Corners; I’ve been 
all along the river during the past few 
days, nearly to Richmond.” 

“Are you breaking in a horse,” he 
asked, “or trying to tire out some too 


persistent idea? That’s the way I ride 
when I want to get rid of something.” 

“T’ve been canvassing,’ she an- 
nounced. “I’ve been prospecting in the 
political field. Father thinks he’s sup- 
porting Mr. Wallis, and I’ve been in- 
forming myself. Do you know”—she 
smiled—‘“he doesn’t stand a chance? 
And do you realize how popular you 
are, and how they’re fairly calling for 
you?” 

“T don’t think anything about it,” he 
said ungraciously, “since I’ve given up 
the nomination.” 

“Oh,” she persisted, “that’s just what 
I’ve come to see you about.” 

“You?” he repeated. 

“Yes,” she said. “You are the most 
important man in Virginia, and they 
say that you are too indifferent, too 
cold-blooded a Southerner to work for 
your State.” 

They had been standing. He gave 
her a chair, took his own, and said, still 
ungraciously : 

“Among the different opinions of me, 
they haven’t expressed the right one. 
I’m a nomad, a wanderer. I’m tired of 
Virginia. It bores me.” 

He put his fingers together and 
looked at her with cruel indifference. 
Things were closing in. Just a last 
good run to the finish! He would be 
gone this week, and there would be 
thousands of miles between them; she 
would bear it and forget. As far as 
he was concerned, nothing made any 
difference. 

In this girl, Tremaine had met his 
match. She was not a soft little thing, 
to be brushed aside, even molded. Na- 
ture had made her a first-class type, and 
nothing would change her. She would 
mature and strengthen, but life would 
not weaken her. Each time he saw 
her, Isobel seemed to have drunk of 
some fountain that had given her a 
more distinct courage. His response 
now did not even change the color in 
her face. 
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“Craig’s Corners,” she said practi- 
cally, “are for you to a man. They 
want no one else. You see, I used to 
work among those people quite a little 
before I went to Europe, and I know 
them. So I heard a bit of politics and 
gossip, and it seems they are going to 
march to Riverside before long in a big 
deputation.” 

“Rot!” he said impolitely. 
waste their time.” 

“It will probably be a very rustic 
mob,” she continued. “They'll gather, 
as they march along, from the river 
towns.” 

She leaned a little atross the table to 
him; her eyes were as clear as pools, 
half laughing, with, back of their good- 
fellowship, the charming suggestion of 
a deeper tenderness—just waiting. 

“Let them march!” said John. 

“Oh, they’ll march,” she repeated 
gayly. “And I’m not sure that the big 
men in Richmond—Mr. Brandegee and 
lots of others—are not going to draw 


“They'll 


up some kind of paper and present it 
to you.” 
He reached over to the box on his 
table, took a cigarette, and lit it. 
“They will waste their time.” 
“Well,” she accepted patiently, “it’s 


in a good cause. And—do you know? 
—I’m not so sure.” 
“What do you mean?” 
“Oh, I think you’ll run,” 
conviction, “I 


she said, 


with a certain believe 
you'll be in Congress.” 

“T shall probably be in South Africa,” 
he said, “six weeks from to-day.” 

He might enjoy what satisfaction 
there was, for in spite of herself her 
eyelids flickered and he saw her exer- 
cise her fine control. 

“And your mother?” 
“Dearest ?” 

“She did very well without me for 
fifteen years,” said Tremaine. 

“Now you are hard,” she murmured. 
“You are a tyrant always. There are 
better roles.” 


asked. 


she 


She threw up her head rather de- 
fiantly, and he asked, with something 
like a bitter mockery in his voice: 

“Are you going to indicate them to 
me?” 

“Why not?” she said boldly. “A 
woman sees things better than a man 
does sometimes. Why should I not help 
you? Why should not a friend help 
you?” 

He leaned very slightly toward her 
and said in a low voice: “There are 
reasons why you should not even try.” 
And before she could reply to this he 
added: “I have no friends. I am here 
to-day, gone to-morrow. When I was 
in South Africa, I longed for Virginia. 
Now it’s a prison, and [| long to get 
away.” 

He saw her whiten now. He had 
been merciless. She gathered up her 
gloves and riding crop from the table. 
She saw now that at all events Julia 
Tremaine was not in his life. Was he 
going back to something there—some- 
thing that was at once a bond and a 
burden? 

“You are your own worst enemy,” 
she said slowly, and she rose. ‘‘Good- 
by! I said it once before in the mead- 
ows, and you did not go. Perhaps Vir- 
ginia will keep you still. Perhaps you 
will find that you have friends here. I 


hope so. Good-by!” 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


During dinner at the Brandegees’— 
and it was a long one to both of them 
—Julia and Isobel looked at each other 
with mingled feelings. 

Julia, as she talked with Brandegee, 
discussing John and the nomination, 
talking with the assurance of one of the 
family, represented to Isobel the cause 
of all her unhappiness. Isobel watched 
her, magnetized by her grace and charm, 
and her heart contracted as she thought 
what this woman must mean in John 
Tremaine’s life. 
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Julia, looking at Isobel, envied her 
youth. But it was not of Isobel that 
she thought as she sat there, battling 
with herself and fate. 

This evening she had been brought 
to desperation. She could not renounce 
Tremaine, give up her hope of him. She 
could not! 

They talked of indifferent things. 
Isobel, under the burden of being agree- 
able to the one woman she dreaded and 
disliked, was on her mettle, and Julia 
listened, leaning forward, her arms 
along her knees, drawing her gloves 
slowly through her fingers. Finally Iso- 
bel touched upon the coming election. 

“I wish Mr. Tremaine would take 
the nomination. I hope he will. Mr. 
Brandegee and the others will succeed 
in persuading him.” She paused, the 
blood beating into her cheeks, then 
turned to Julia quickly. ‘Don’t you 
hope so?” 

Her voice, her words, the pose and 
turn of her head, the flutter of her hand 
as she arranged the lace on her dress, 
her eyes, confessed her feelings. 

“Take the nomination? John?” Julia 
said. “I don’t think I do wish it. He’s 
quite right in refusing.” 

Isobel exclaimed: “How can you 
say so? What a pity not-to urge him 
at Riverside!” And she thought: “She 
wants him to leave Virginia, to go to 
South Africa. She wants to go with 
him there!” 

She could not speak, and Julia, 
watching her, her mind absorbed, took 
a decision she would have thought her- 
self incapable of taking—impelled by 
jealousy and by her determination, if 
possible, to sweep the way before her 
free from every obstacle between her- 
self and John. 

Isobel had been taken in té dinner 
by the man from the North to whom 
she was reported engaged. He was evi- 
dently devoted to her. Perhaps even 
this evening there might be a culmina- 
tion in Isobel’s sentimental problem— 


if she knew. She forced herself to say 
tranquilly : 

“Under thé circumstances, nothing 
could be more unwise than for John to 
enter into public life.” 

“Under the circumStances?” Isobel 
echoed, vaguely wondering what such 
circumstances could be. 

And Julia, turning her head for one 
brief moment toward the dining room 
and seeing that the men were still sit- 
ting there over their port and in the 
smoke of their cigars, waited a second, 
and then leaned toward Isobel and im- 
pulsively put her hand on the younger 
woman’s knee. 

“John could not take the nomination, 
for his mother’s sake—for all our 
sakes.” 

She felt the girl draw away from 
her, even as she spoke, and heard her 
say: 

“T don’t understand. 
mean ?” 

Julia had not for one moment, in her 
plan of jealousy, thought of the girl. 
So far as she herself was concerned, too 
much was at stake—everything was at 
stake. She remembered afterward Iso- 
bel’s face—the intensity of its young 
interest, its pure, uplifted look, its 
eagerness, its youth—and wondered 
where she had found the courage, the 
heartlessness, to try to wreck a faith 
like Isobel’s, 

“I mean,” she said, speaking quickly, 
glancing once more back over her shoul- 
der at the door, hearing the sound of 
a chair drawn across the hard-wood 
floor, “I mean that there is something 
in John’s life that will not bear the light 
—that in the event of the election might 
be brought out.” 

She saw the girl stiffen and whiten, 
and was quick enough to understand 
that the only thing a woman in love 
dreads is the question of another 
woman. She forced herself to be calm, 
though her heart was beating wildly. 
Each word was beaten from her by the 


What do you 
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force that, though she did not wish to 
resist it, she despised. _She went on: 

“I am not telling you this because of 
the election, but for another reason. 
Believe me, I want to tell you—I must 
te]l you—because 24 

But the girl by her side, who had 
stiffened and grown cold, now rose 
quickly to her feet. Julia was right. 
Isobel had thought of another woman. 
It was bewildering to be spoken to like 
this by Julia; but there was in the girl's 
heart but one feeling—her interest in 
the vital question of Tremaine’s repu- 
tation. 

She stood quite calmly, seeming to 
have very wonderfully regained her 
composure. 

“Don’t tell me,” she said, in a low 
tone. “I don’t want to hear.” 

Julia did not move. She looked up 
at Isobel. The men in the dining room 
were moving. They had risen, still talk- 
ing, and the clink of glasses mingled 
with their voices. Brandegee had 
poured out a last glass of port; they 
were drinking a toast. Both Isobel and 
Julia heard it, in Brandegee’s voice: 
“John Tremaine!” 

Julia rose quickly and stood by Iso- 
bel’s side. 

“It’s terrible, but it’s past—seventeen 
years ago. In a moment of weakness— 
I don’t know why 
why—no one has evet 
John appropriated funds that were not 
his own.” 

Isobel drew back from her, the color 
flashing into her cheeks; her clear eyes 
darkened. 

“You mean totell me,” she said, “that 
John Tremaine is a thief?” 

Julia’s brows contracted. “He took 
ten thousand dollars belonging to the 
Redlands National Bank—he ran away 
with the money. I want to tell you,” 
she went on, with every word finding 
speech more difficult, no longer very 
clear in her mind or in her sentences, 
knowing only that she must finish— 


we none of us know 
spoken of it— 


that she would give worlds to have un- 
said her words, but that she must fin- 
ish—“I want to tell you that I care for 
That it is nothing to 
That 


him—absolutely ! 
me what he had done—nothing! 
I will stand by him—that [ care 

The face of the girl before her had 
changed. julia heard her laugh. She 
had become natural. She seemed not 
to have heard any of that last passion- 
ate confession; she seemed occupied 
only with the man. 

“Why, you don’t expect me to be- 
lieve that!” she said, laughing again. 
“You don’t believe it yourself, do you? 
Nobody could believe that!” 

Julia understood that Isobel consid- 
ered her capable of concocting a scan- 
dal to separate her from John. Before 
the beautiful simplicity of the nature 
before her, she seemed to herself a mis- 
erable thing. 

“Forget what I have said,” she mur- 
mured. 

But Isobel, turning to Mr. Brandegee, 
who was coming toward her, said over 
her shoulder triumphantly : ° 

“I never heard anything so ridicu- 
lous! Nobody could believe it true.”’ 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


Riverside 
back 


Julia’s was a 
flight. fast 
enough, could not get fo John quickly 
enough, in her eagerness to reach him 


return to 
She could not get 


before any one else should see him— 
before he should see Isobel and learn 
of her treachery. 

She had stayed all that night at Rich- 
mond and not slept an hour of the time; 
and in her wakefulness, full of longing, 
desire, and unhappiness, she had—so 
she thought—gone far toward paying 
for the wrong she had done in the past. 
In her haste, she took back to Riverside 
the fire and excitement of her anxiety 
and a determination not yet dead. _ She 
wondered where she would find John, 
prayed that she might find him alone, 
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met her children in the hall, and 
scarcely spoke to them. 

“Where is your Uncle John?” 

Mrs. Tremaine called to her from the 
library, but she did not answer. Learn- 
ing that John had gone down to the 
mines, she started out, as she was, to 
walk across the fields and the back pas- 
ture into the woods, taking the short cut 
to the settlement. She crossed the back 
pasture, where the earth was hard and 
crumbling under the light frost of the 
previous night, and walked swiftly into 
the fragrant woods, almost stumbling 
with fatigue and excitement. 

Her feelings had now reached such 
a pitch that it seemed to her they must 
carry John with them; it was impossi- 
ble for her to believe that she could 
feel like this and he be so indifferent. 
She was not clear in her mind what 
she would say to him; she had no plan, 
but she knew what she wanted, and she 
was putting forth the supremest effort 
that a woman can make. 

There were sobs in her throat, which 
she forced back. She breathed heavily, 
as one who carries a burden; her lips 
were dry with the fever of the night; 
she held her furs closely about her. Her 
eyes were bent on the ground, but when 
she heard in thedistance the crackling 
of twigs and leoked up and saw John 
coming toward her, she stood still, and 
her heart beat so fast that she swayed 
where she stood, and her hands, hold- 
ing her furs, seemed to be holding her 
heart in her breast. The film across 
her eyes prevented her from seeing 
clearly his face, with its unmistakable 
look of indifference—almost of annoy- 
ance. She was still too carried away 
by herselfi—had been all along—to 
measure the other’s feelings. 

“I thought you were in Richmond?” 

“T was; but I came back.” 

She would have fallen without a sup- 
port. She put out her hand gropingly 
and caught his arm and held to it con- 
vulsively, lifting her face to him in utter 


disregard of the work that sleeplessness 
and passion had wrought upon it. 

“Marry me, John! Take me back 
with you!” 

“No.” 

“Think what I could be to you! Let 
me prove ”” The words would have 
died in her throat, but her desperation 
forced them out. “I want to give my 
life, myself, to make up—to buy back, 
to fill in 5 

He looked at her almost benignantly. 
She seemed very pitiful to him. Both 
her hands were on his arm; he covered 
them with his own strongly. 

“Be quiet. Calm yourself, Julia.” 

“T can’t bear to think of your going 
back there alone!” 

“Don’t think of it.” 

His voice was so grave and so con- 
trolled, his look was so serene—for she 
could not stir him in any possible way 
now—that it penetrated her excitement 
as nothing else could have done. 

“Why won’t you marry me, John?” 

“Because I love another woman.” 

“She can’t be anything to you.” 

“T know that.” : 

He felt her tremble. Tears rushed to 
her eyes and poured down over her 
cheeks. He took out his handkerchief, 
and she buried her face in it. It was 
fresh and cool, and his. 

“Do you really love her?” he heard 
her murmur, 

And he said: “Yes; absolutely.” 

She leaned against him without re- 
serve, her face buried against his breast. 
After a few moments, she controlled 
herself, and went on more tranquilly: 

“Then there’s nothing for me?” 

“There’s nothing for either of us, 
Julia.” 

“And you will go back there alone?” 

"Ves." 

He saw it was not necessary for him 
to tell her to control herself further, 
for she did so, wiping away her tears. 
The fires of her feelings were quenched 
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by them, as the inevitableness of what 
he said killed at last her hope. 

She asked, with a deep sigh: 
will you go?” 

“Very soon. 
but very soon.” 

“TI am going to keep this,” she said, 
and thrust the handkerchief he had 
given her, wet with her tears, into the 
breast of her jacket under her furs. 

“T haven’t been able to bring you 
anything, John.” 

“That’s one of the tragedies of life, 
isn’t it, Julia?” 

And she said quickly: “You think I 
haven’t—you think I can’t!” She 
caught his hand again and pressed it 
for a moment against her cheek. “But 
Ican! I will! And some day you will 
remember how I loved you. Now, let 
me go home alone, please, will you? I 
want to be alone.” 

She dropped his hand and started 
quickly back in the path. He would 


“When 


I don’t know exactly, 


have gone with her, and said: 

“You are not going to do anything 
foolish, Julia?” 

She turned a composed face over her 


shoulder and forbade him to follow 
her. 

“No,” she said, “not anything foolish 
—not anything foolish. I promise you 
that. Only what I should have done 


long ago—soinething very wise, indeed.” 


CHAPTER XLV. 


Malvern of late had been anxious and 
troubled. His newly acquired fortune 
had been blinding him to many things. 
He was aware of this now, and sud- 
denly awakened to the fact of a possi- 
ble danger to Isobel in their neighbor. 
For the news had been brought him 
that Isobel was riding up and down the 
district, interesting herself in the com- 
ing elections; and this afternoon, when 
she came in from Richmond and found 
him walking up and down the library, 


smoking and meditating, he was think- 
ing of her with anxiety. 

Although they had been so much 
alone together, and their life had been 
intimate and close, nevertheless he had 
left her—as American girls are left— 
perfectly free, enjoying her, loving her, 
and never directing her in the least de- 
gree. With the indolence of the South- 
erner, he had put aside disagreeable 
probabilities, had procrastinated before 
questions of expedience, and even now, 
when he was really troubled and an- 
noyed, could hardly bring himself to 
face the delicate matter of asking Isobel 
direct questions or laying upon her any 
injunctions that would hamper her free- 
dom. 

He never heard the name of John 
Tremaine but it awakened in him a curi- 
ous mixture of feelings—disapproval, 
irritation, and reluctant admiration. On 
several occasions lately he had been 
obliged to see him in Richmond, where 
they were both engaged in affairs that 
necessitated their meeting; and he had 
been forced to extend to this man, 
whom he believed to be a moral weak- 
ling, but to whom he felt in honor bound 
to be decent for his mother’s sake, a 
certain respect and confidence, for 
everything Tremaine did bore a stamp 
that men are quick to recognize. Mal- 
vern knew he would have liked John 
enormously had he been‘able to respect 
him, and he was too much of a person 
himself not to recognize in this other 
man qualities of success. And now that 
he was a rich man again himself, he 
could regaid John without the acrid- 
ness of the jealous poor. 

He was thinking of the dual impres- 
sion the man made upon him, admitting 
his charm, and that he might easily be 
dangerous to a woman, when his daugh- 
ter entered. 

“Tsobel,” he said, “I’ve got the plans 
here for the new greenhouses. Will 
you sit down and look them over with 
me? 
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He went to the table where he had 
been studying them and spread them 
out. He asked her, as she stood ab- 
sently looking down upon the bits of 
glazed paper, something about her Rich- 
mond visit and the Brandegees, and she 
answered as absently. Malvern took 
her excessive pallor for fatigue, sup- 
posing that she had kept late hours; 
but it was unnatural to his daughter’s 
youth and healthy poise that her hand 
should tremble. He saw in a few mo- 
ments, as she touched the architect’s 
drawings without any apparent atten- 
tion, that she was not interested ; but he 
did not know that she was saying to 
herself: “All this contrived and car- 
ried out with John Tremaine’s money !” 

“What did Brandegee say about the 
elections?” he asked, rolling up, as he 
spoke, the plans of the greenhouses and 
putting an elastic round them. He saw 
that he had not her attention, and he 
was sorry as he asked the question that 
he had done so, because he knew that 
Brandegee was strong for Tremaine. 

Isobel stood leaning on the table. In 
her pretty spring dress and hat, girlish 
and slender, she made her father think 
forcibly of her mother. 

“He is very enthusiastic,” said the 
girl, “very earnest, and he’s going to 
move heaven and earth to change Mr. 
She looked 
**Poor 
if Mr. 
Wallis 


[remaine’s determination.” 
father 


’ she said. 


and smiled. 
“I’m afraid, 


Tom 


at her 
daddy! 
Brandegee succeeds, your 
will be a very poor second.” 

“Nonsense!” said her father sharply. 
“Wallis is a magnificent fellow. He's 
got all the Republicans in the State at 
his back. Tremaine wouldn’t stand a 
chance.” 

“T think he would,” said Isobel 
quietly; and abruptly, swiftly, turning 
to her father as if she had just thought 
of the question, she asked him: “Why 
doesn’t Mr. Tremaine run?” She 
waited a minute, and added: “Do you 
know ?” 

6 


” 
, 


Her clear eyes were on him frankly. 
The question was a great surprise. As 
she asked it, Malvern remembered his 
given word—his honorable promise to 
a woman of whom he was sincerely 
fond, a woman whom his innate chiv- 
alry led him to endeavor to protect. But 
he thought at the same time: “If Isobel 
knew—if I could tell her—it would 
solve the problem. If she has an infat- 
uation for Tremaine, this would kill it.” 
And, watching her, seeing her color rise 
and fall even as she spoke, he said to 
himself: “By Jove, I believe the girl 
cares for him!” 

The distaste with which he had re- 
garded any alliance with John Tre- 
maine was strong now, and the fact 
that it might be possible for his daugh- 
ter’s life to be even for a short time 
shadowed by this impossible affection 
made him all the father and very little 
Mrs. Tremaine’s friend. 

“There are many reasons why a man 
should refuse an election,” said Mr. 
Malvern shortly. 

“But why in his case?” asked his 
daughter. ‘‘He is ambitious, a true Vir- 
ginian, and he must know that it’s only 
a stepping-stone to what any man like 
him would be glad to reach.” And she 
repeated, her eves eagerly watching her 
father’s expression: ‘Why does he re- 


fuse? Do you know?” 

During the interval between the reve- 
lation of the night before and her see- 
ing her father, she had thought of noth- 
ing else but his relationship in this af- 
fair to John Tremaine—her father’s 
dislike of their neighbor, his bitter 
hatred; and she was wishing with all 
her heart that she might be mistaken, 
that she might find that her father was 
ignorant of the story. 

“Father,” she said simply, moving 
toward him and laying her hand on his 
arm, “last night at the Brandegees’ Mrs. 
David Tremaine told me a perfectly 
ridiculous story—a preposterous story 
—and I want to hear you say that you 
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don’t believe what she told’ me—that 
you know it to be untrue, as I do—as 
every one must know who is a friend 
of Mr. Tremaine.” 

The girl saw her father’s face grow 
hard; in his mind the question of honor 
and his old friend no longer held. He 
was brought up before the question of 
truth in the mind of his daughter—in 
the mind of a girl who, he believed, 
was unfortunately attached to a man 
whose moral weakness put him out of 
the question as a husband. 

She continued: “I can’t, of course, 
place any faith in the story of a woman 
whose only part in Mr. Tremaine’s life 
was one of disloyalty. But from the 
frankness with which she spoke, I can’t 
help but think that perhaps this dread- 
ful lie 

Mr. Malvern broke in upon her. “I 
don’t know what you have heard,” he 
said briefly. “I am surprised that she 
should have told you anything. As far 
as I am concerned, I have given my 
word to his mother e 

He saw the girl recoil; her hand 
dropped from her father’s arm. She 
repeated the words: “His mother! 
Dearest?” And then exclaimed: “Oh, 
how horrible! But you don’t mean to 
tell me that his mother believes this, 
too?” 

Mr. Malvern saw nothing beautiful 
in his daughter’s faith. With every 
word, with every expression of her face 
now, she confessed to him that 
loved Tremaine. 

“Sit down,” he said, speaking more 
sternly than he had ever spoken to her. 

He pushed up a chair and half led 
her to it, and she sat down and faced 
him, while he remained standing in 
front of her. There rose up in Mr. 
Malvern at this moment a species of 
insane fury against this man who had 
taken his daughter’s affections, who had 
been able to awaken imher such colossal 
faith, He saw himself powerless be- 
fore the strength of her belief—that un- 


she 


wavering belief which, in the heart of 
those who truly love, lifts the object 
high, holds it there, and knows it to be 
sublime. But Malvern did not realize - 
for a single moment how puny his ef- 
fort would be, or any other effort, 
against this girl’s love. 

“What difference does it make to you, 
Isobel,” he asked, in the same voice, 
“what Tremaine’s past has been—what 
he is? Has he asked you to marry 
him?” 

Now he saw her blush cruelly, and 
he could not but know the pain his 
words gave her. 

“No,” she answered, with an effort. 
“Not only has he never asked me to 
marry him, no word of anything of that 
kind has ever passed between us. If 
it will make you less dreadful to -him,” 
she went on, emphasizing the word and 
lifting her head, “please let me assure 
you that, as far as I am concerned, I 
am nothing to Mr. Tremaine.” 

Her father knew her mettle and also 
her honor, and believed that what she 
said she thought to be true. 

“T am glad of that,” he said sincerely, 
“for it would be a most unfortunate 
thing if you had cared for him—if he 
had cared for you.” 

He paused for a moment, looking at 
her, and knew that she did care. But 
the reserve that existed between them, 
the fact that he had never entered into 
her life closely, made it hard for him 
to do so now. Also, the fact that she 
had told him that John was indifferent 
to her touched his pride for her. She 
would not be likely to confess that she 
loved a man to whom she was nothing. 

“He has the charm,” he said, “of all 
successful men, of men of action and 
power. He has the charm of wealth. 
It very often happens that brilliant 
qualities are combined in persons whose 
moral fiber is not quite as fine as it 
should be.” 

The girl was leaning forward in her 
chair, looking up at him. She said now, 
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with the same challenge with which she 
had spoken to Mrs. David Tremaine, 
the same incredulity, the same strength 
of belief: 

“Do you mean to tell me, father, that 
_you believe Mr. Tremaine is a thief?” 

Mr. Malvern drew a breath of relief, 
and was a little shocked, as well. She 
knew, then! He was spared the neces- 
sity of breaking his word of honor. 

“IT admit,” he said practically, “that 
the thing sounds preposterous, my dear, 
just as you said it did.” He lifted the 
lid of the cigar box, took out a cigar, 
lit it, and took one or two puffs. “When 
you see him,” he said, “and talk with 
him, and realize the magnificent posi- 
tion he has made, the fortune he has 
amassed—when you see the Tremaine 
of to-day, it is very hard to connect him 
with the morbid boy who ran away from 
Virginia under a cloud.” 

“Morbid,” said the girl hotly, “per- 
haps. Melancholy, perhaps. Misunder- 
stood—even disliked; cruelly treated by 
the girl he loved. All that, father, all 
that! Wild, perhaps, too; reserved and 
unhappy. But a thief ¥ 

She rose from her chair. Her hands 
were cold; she clasped them together, 
and stood defiantly before her father. 

“Then you believe this miserable 
story, too? What a poor judge of hu- 
nature you be! How can 

How dreadful! How could he 
ever come back here among you all? 
What strength it shows! What no- 
bility, what character! To come back 
and live quietly in the presence of those 
who think you vile, who misjudge you 
and condemn! Why,” she cried, “he’s 
superb! I don’t know why he’s done 
it—perhaps we will never know—but 
he’s superb!” 

The color was hot in her cheeks now 
and her eyes were flashing. Between 
her father and herself were immeasura- 
ble miles. Impressed as he was by her 
ardor, there was nothing in his heart 
toward her but dread and displeasure. 


man must 


you? 


“Tsobel,” he said coldly, “remember 
you are speaking of a man whom you 
say does not care for you. You are 
championing a man to whom you are 
indifferent. You are standing up against 
your father and his people for a " 

“Stop!” she cried, and moved toward 
the door. “Oh, I won’t hear another 
word! It’s dreadful!” 

And she thought, in a swift rush, that 
the bread they ate, the roof over their 
heads, were paid for by the money of 
this man. The tears were beating 
against her eyelids, her whole soul was 
going out in tenderness to Tremaine. 
She could not remain another moment 
in her father’s presence without telling 
him whose debtor he was. It was on 
her lips to do so. She half began to 
speak ; then, controlling herself, hastily 
left the room. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


That day, John busied himself with 
his affairs down at the mines until late 
in the evening. The wrench of leaving 
Virginia would be a cruel one. He 
could no longer comfort himself with 
any picture of home; that was over. He 
now understood how much he had built 
on his return—this coming back to his 
own. He also knew how, in spite of 
himself, he had counted on some fate 
that would solve for him these prob- 
lems here at home. As he sat there 
solitary by his table, he thought how 
futile is the turning of the human mind 
toward fate as a solver of problems. 
If he himself could not make things 
clear here, force his way, no outer 
power could do it for him. 

Without, through his window, he 
could see the clear night and the efful- 
gent stars. Soon these woods would be 
full of the nightingales, and he would 
be on the veldt, once again considering 
mining problems, questions of finance; 
once again mingling in the crowd of 
men whose interests were material. 
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He leaned his arm upon the table, 
brooding, and Virginia and his home 
and the country became epitomized for 
him, in their sweetness, in the figure of 
a young girl. He thought for a few 
moments, then half started up, his arm 
on the chair. 

“By Jove!” he said aloud. 
her and tell her the truth.” 

There was the sound of a hand on his 
door latch; some one knocked quickly. 
He said, “Come in!” and the door 
opened, admitting the fragrant, balmy 
air of the night and with it Isobel Mal- 
vern, 

The surprise was so great that he 
simply stood looking at her with eager- 
ness and delight, the warmth of his late 
decision flushing his tone and his face. 

“You!” he exclaimed. “You!” 

She wore her simple tramping clothes 
and a little cap on her blond hair. She 
had seemed to him the spirit of the 
outdoors and of sunlight; now she 


“Tl find 


seemed to him the very spirit of the 


night. She came up to him quickly. 
“Yes, I’ve come from Malvern. No 
- one knows I’ve left the house. I’ve 
something very important to say to 
you.” 

Looking down at her, Tremaine be- 
gan: 

“I have something very important to 
say to you.” 

Isobel had waited long for this mo- 
ment, and now that it had come, curi- 
ously enough it was she who overrode 
his speech. She half lifted her hand, 
as if to prevent him, and said: 

“Have you? Have you? Well, wait 
just a moment. I’ve something to say 
to you. You said, the last time we 
were together, that we were not even 
friends. I don’t wonder you think it.” 

“You don’t?” 

“Of course, you feel it of all of us 
—of all of us!’ Her chin was well 
held up, her fearless gray eyes were 
bent upon him with the spirit and cour- 


age he so liked in her. “You must take 
back the fortune you gave my father.” 

“Impossible !” 

“We must never touch another penny 
of that money.” 

“Why, pray?” 

“It was generous of you, noble of 
you, great of you, but you must take it 
back. I would rather see him poor—I 
would rather see him run the risk of 
anything you prophesy, than see him 
use your money.” 

He recoiled for a moment, suddenly 
struck by what might be the meaning 
of her words; and then he realized 
what it would mean to him, in this mo- 
ment, to have her know the stain upon 
his name, to have her believe anything 
of him but good. It seemed as if he 
could not bear it. But even before this 
anguish could find a place in his heart, 
Isobel, drawing nearer, had put out her 
hand with a charming gesture that had 
in it something of humility. 

“I have come to ask you to forgive 
my father—to forgive them all.” 

“To forgive?” he questioned, a Ssud- 
den revulsion caused by her gesture and 
her words, 

Her voice was peculiarly sweet and 
thrilling as she said: “Oh, I know, I 
know!” 

“You know? You know what?” 

She was looking at him earnestly, the 
expression of her face inspiring. The 
tenderness in her heart -had not yet put 
out that light that is sometimes 
quenched by more personal feelings. 
The look of her, her expression, the 
tone of her voice, made him say to him- 
self: ‘Why, it’s worth it all to see 
such a look!” 

“What do you know?” 

“Why, what does it matter?” 

“What does it matter !’’ he exclaimed, 
stultified. 

“Do you think I believe it?” 

She had drawn nearer to him, still 
nearer. 

“You must forgive my father,” she 
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said quietly. “He is jealous and preju- 
diced, and he- doesn’t know you. But 
your mother—dearest—your own moth- 
er—how can you forgive her?” 

She was silent, looking at him, and 
he knew that she was waiting for him 
to speak, to deny. She paused long, 
looking at him with the same bright 
look. 

As Julia Tremaine had done, but in 
such a different way, she put her hand 
on his arm. He heard her say, under 
her breath: 

“Oh, my dear, my dear, I know!” 

Tremaine caught her hand between 
his almost brutally. 

“Do you mean to say,” he asked, 
“that you could love a thief?” 

She held her head up, looking at him 
firmly. 

“No,” she said, “‘never!” 

“Women have loved lower than that,” 
said John. 

“Possibly,” she answered; “but the 
man I love has never been a thief.” 
Then she added, the bright look still un- 
quenched: “I would not believe it of 
you if you told me so with your own 
lips.” 

For a moment they stood like this to- 
gether, Tremaine looking down into 
her face, drinking thirstily from the 
light and faith and love there; and then, 
as if his own hand, his own look, had 
beautiful light, had 
changed it, he saw her expression 
change. She was transformed from the 
gracious emissary into simply a woman. 
Her eyes filled with tears, her lip be- 
gan to tremble. She heard him say un- 
der his breath something about a “grain 
of mustard seed,” and wondered after- 
ward what he had meant. She thought 
that he would take her in his arms. She 
had no longer any doubt but that he 
loved her. 

He took both her hands in his, 
crushed them hard, allowing himself 
this much of her. He spoke quickly, in 
an undertone. 


quenched _ the 


“We've only a few seconds to be 
here alone together like this,” he said. 
“Some of my employees are coming to 
talk with me. They may be here at any 
moment, and they must not find you 
here. That’s the most important thing 
of all—they mustn’t find you here. You 
must go at once:” 

Even as he spoke, he was leading her 
to the door. 

“T can’t thank you for coming. 
Thanks are poor things in return for 
what you have said. Believe me, I 
would rather have had this evidence of 
your faith in me than anything that 
could have been given me in the world. 
Bless you!” he said fervently, close to 
her and yet not touching her. “Bless 
you!” 

With her eyes fastened upon his face, 
it seemed as if she were calling upon 
him to speak out his heart to her. 

“T love you,” he said. “I could not 
have gone without telling you so. I 
can never ask you to be my wife. I 
have nothing to deny, but your faith 
is the most precious thing in the world 
to me.” 

She leaned against him, her face 
lifted to him. 

He heard his name called under the 
window : 

“John, John! Are you there?’ 

And Leavitt, tapping on the 
pane, passed around to the door. John 
As Leavitt entered, he 


Sam 


threw it open. 
said: 

“Miss Malvern has been talking with 
me about a little matter of investment 
in coal. I have been giving her some 
business advice.” 

Leavitt stood in the doorway. He 
looked from one to the other and would 
have withdrawn, but John said: 

“Will you see Miss Malvern home, 
and come back here for me? I’m go- 
ing to have a talk with the subsuperin- 
tendent, and we'll walk back later to 


Riverside.” 





many pain 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 


John made his preparations for leav- 
ing Virginia immediately with the 
promptness and decision that marked 
everything he did, and at dawn of the 
following morning stole out softly 
through the corridor of the silent house 
to the room where Nolan slept, and 
wakened him. When the servant ap- 
peared, a little later, he found Tremaine 
smoking by the window, very much as 
he had stood the first night of his ar- 
rival in Virginia, nearly two years be- 
fore. His master’s valise was packed 
and strapped upon the floor, and the 
room bore the evidences of preparation 
for a hurried departure. 

“Shut the door,’ said Tremaine. 
“Carry down those things by the back 
way to the stable, get out the motor, 
and take them down to the station. I 
am going North to-night. You will 
follow to-morrow with the rest of the 
kit.” 

“Shure,” said the man respectfully, 
“you're never goin’ to steal away, yer 
honor, like a thief in the night ?” 

His master made no response. 

“It will break every heart in Vir- 
ginia,” whispered the Irishman, in his 
rich, hoarse voice. 

Tremaine half smiled. “I don’t be- 
lieve you want to go, Tom! Come, do 
as I say! And don’t make a noise 
about it.” 

Nolan lifted the valise and softly left 
the room in his stocking feet, and John 
followed him down the stairs. He went 
into the living room to wait until No- 
lan should have carried out his instruc- 
tions. 

The old room was pale in the half 
light of the morning; in the fireplace 
were the ashes of the cedar logs before 
whose flames he had sat the night be- 
fore with his mother and Leavitt, when 
they had come in from the cabin. He 
had told her nothing; he could not bid 
her good-by. 


No outlook into the future interested 
him. His heart was heavy in his breast. 

He looked around the room, so trans- 
formed from the dilapidated old library 
into which he had come, a stranger, two 
years before. He could think with sat- 
isfaction of what he had done here. He 
was going away again, a wanderer; but 
this time he left on Virginia an inefface- 
able mark. He had restored his fam- 
ily’s pfestige ; he had made others rich ; 
he had opened up the riches of the 
country ; he had made himself respected 
and beloved. If there was any satis- 
faction in these things, he might take 
it. But as he stood with bowed head, 
his hands behind his back, surrounded 
by his memories, he only felt himself 
solitary and once again an outcast. 

He looked at his watch. It was half 
past six. Shortly the house would be 
astir. He had told one of his assistants 
to meet him at the cabin at seven o’clock 
to receive his final directions. He must 
go. He glanced around the room, and, 
with a tightening of the heartstrings, 
went quickly out, opening the front 
door softly and shutting it as softly, 
as he had done on that June night sev- 
enteen years before. Every footstep 
that took him farther away was an ef- 
fort. He looked back at the house from 
the end of the path before turning in 
the direction of the mines. Everything 
was quiet and tranquil. He walked 
quickly to the mines, forbidding himself 
to think or reflect, and in half an hour 
turned the key in his cabin door. 

It was several hours later that, his 
business finished, he was on his way 
back to the house. He had a feeling, 
as he retraced his steps across the prop- 
erty back to the homestead, that a spell 
had been broken, It was as if a web 
that had been folding around him for 
years had suddenly loosened. He drew 
a freer breath; a weight seemed lifted 
from him. Yet his purpose had not al- 
tered ; there had been nothing to change 
his plans; and he had before him the 
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probability of a painful scene with his 
mother if, during the day, she should by 
any chance happen to learn that he was 
going away. 

Before he entered the grounds by the 
lower pasture, he stopped for a mo- 
ment to look back toward the settle- 
ment and toward Malvern Hill—to look 
back at it for the last time. Memory 
of the June night on which he had run 
away had remained long, with its per- 
fume and its sweetness. 

As he looked toward the hill, Isobel 
came riding over its brow, and as if she 
as well were scanning the country, drew 
rein and sat looking down over the two 
properties. He could see her fine sil- 
houette against the sky as she sat fear- 
less, erect. As he looked at her now, 
there did not seem to be any real dis- 
tance between them. 

She had infused into him the courage 
that he had needed; and, above all, she 
loved him—above all, he loved her. He 
knew that if he should see her again 
and speak to her, he would not be able 
to go away from Virginia alone. He 
turned and went quickly on. 

There was a serene beauty in the 
tranquil morning. On the trees was the 
leafy beginning of the early Southern 
spring; the vines over the gallery were 
faintly green. From the kitchen—for 
he went in by the rear of the house—he 
heard Chloe’s magnetic, soothing voice 
as she sang: 

“Hard times, hard times, 
Come again no mo’ - 

He had a feeling, for the first time, 
that he was really coming home. ; 

“Marse John, chile,” said the negress, 
as he went in, “yo’-all suttinly doan’ git 
nuff sleep to harm a rabbit.” 

He iaughed. 

“What makes 
mammy ?” 

“Didn’t I hyar yo’ strompin’ roun’ 
disher mawnin’ ’fo’ sunrise? A pusson 
what libs on deir ’magination like yo’-all 
needs a powerful lot of res’, honey.” 


you think  s0, 


He looked around her spotless 
kitchen, and sat down at the table. 

“You’ve got some hot coffee for me, 
mammy, haven’t you? Give me a cup 
of coffee, and I'll drink it here with 
you.” 

“Lawd!” she exclaimed delightedly. 
“I shore will do dat berry t’ing.” 

As he sat there, the sense of rest con- 
tinued to pervade him. He watched 
Chloe indolently, as she prepared with 
eager hands a cup of fragrant coffee 
and brought him a hot scone on a 
kitchen plate. She was queen now over 
a little domain, ruling with a rod of 
iron the new servants that the larger 
household demanded and herself com- 
bining a dozen offices. Leaning against 
the sink, a score of pigtails round her 
head, displaying her white teeth in ex- 
cited pleasure, one of mammy’s kitchen 
maids regarded with delight the visit of 
the master of the house. From with- 
out came the sounds from the poultry 
yard, and far away, from the mining 
district, the subdued striking of the elec- 
tric clock. It was eleven, going toward 
noon, and John had been out of the 
house, without food, for nearly five 
hours. 

He drank his coffee, and, looking up 
at his old nurse, repeated her word: 

“Rest?” He looked about him. “It 
seems very restful here.” 

“I reckon,” said the old negress, “dat 
dere ain't no outside of home. 
Honey,” she continued, “yo’ shore mus’ 
tell your ole mammy some day ‘bout 
your trabels.” 

As she asked him this, beaming on 
him, he realized how near she was to 
him, how she had nursed him, how 
much of a mother she had been, and 
how little he had seen of her lately. 
Now he would shortly be setting out 
again, and she would mourn for him 
in a way that no one could ever com- 
fort. But nothing must disturb this 
exquisite, this extraordinary sense of 
tranquillity that was invading him, and 
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for which he had no explanation! He 
felt a peace such as he had never felt 
in his life before. 

He left the kitchen, and in the living 
room found his mother, with Julia and 
the children. It was a quiet family 
picture. Mrs. Tremaine sat in the win- 
dow with her sewing, and Julia, in a 
large chair, a boy perched on either 
arm, read “Oliver Twist” aloud to her 
sons. 

He greeted his mother, bending down 
and kissing her. She looked up at him 
with an expression of contentment and 
happiness. Julia, as she held out her 
hand and bade him “good morning,” 
was pale, and he realized that he had 
not seen her since their parting in the 
woods ; but the meeting with her in the 
little circle of the family was easier to 
bear than he had feared it would be. 

“Uncle John,” said Roger, “sit down 
and listen to mother read about Oliver 
asking for more.” 

“Go on,” said Tremaine to Julia. 
“Don’t let me disturb the story.” 

She hesitated, then picked up her 
book. 

Tremaine took a cigarette from a 
box on the table, lit it, and sat down 
out of range of Julia’s eyes, but where 
he could watch them all. He would 
keep this picture many years in his 
mind’s eye! He listened to the read- 
ing vaguely, watching the boys’ faces 
and their graceful positions as they 
hung over their mother. Mrs. Tre- 
maine moved her needle back and forth 
in her work. 

As John had broken in upon the fam- 
ily gathering, so in a few minutes the 
door opened quietly and Leavitt came 
in. The picture before him struck him 
as it had John. He would not disturb 
it. He went over to Mrs. Tremaine, 
lifted her hand, kissed it, and they 
looked at each other. He nodded to 
John, smiled at Julia, and took a chair, 
careful not to place himself out of 
range of Molly Tremaine’s eyes. 





Julia continued to read. 

And the peace at this time pervading 
Tremaine’s spirit seemed, like an intan- 
gible atmosphere, to grow and gather 
in the room. Mrs. Tremaine, sewing, 
at last surrounded by security and more 
happiness than she had ever known, felt 
an assurance of good and of safety. 
The presence of Leavitt near her added 
to her happiness, but it was of her son 
that she thought. She believed him re- 
generated—a victor over temptations, a 
man who out of weakness had created 
great strength. She was proud of him, 
she was grateful to him. She looked 
up at him as he sat there, meditative, 
smoking, unconscious of her mental and 
spiritual nearness to him. She was 
praying in her heart. It was some time 
since he had referred to a South Afri- 
can journey; she believed it to be far 
away. She was at peace, as she had 
not been for days, and could not quite 
understand it, because she was sensible 
of what his renunciations were, of all 
he must and did forego. 

Leavitt’s musings were very much 
like her own. He thought of the rene- 
gade with admiration and affection. He 
could not imagine Virginia without him. 
He had come this morning to talk with 
John, and would do so later. He was 
going to ask him to reconsider his de- 
termination, to plead with him to re- 
main in Virginia, to give up his idea 
of wandering again. Leavitt had at- 
tended a big political meeting in Rich- 
mond the day before. He knew: that 
there was a delegation on foot and that 
its importunities would be brought di- 
rectly to Riverside, that John would be 
besieged at his own doors. 

In Leavitt’s mind the memory of 
John’s crime was already nearly oblit- 
erated; it had always been difficult to 
connect it with him. Nothing in this 
man’s career or personality was in keep- 
ing with the weakness of a thief. Over 
and over again, Leavitt had said to him- 
self: “Is it possible that he ever com- 












mitted a crime?” Now, as the lawyer 
sat in the old room, looking with pleas- 
ure at the graceful figure of the woman 
he loved busied with her work, a sense 
of contentment pervaded him as it did 
the others. 

Julia’s mind was not on her book or 
on the words she was reading. Since 
she had left Tremaine in the woods the 
day before, she had lived a dozen lives. 
To a woman of her temperament, noth- 
ing was easy—not even the enjoyment 
of her pleasures. She had gone head- 
long into feeling and come out of it 
shaken to her profoundest depths. But 
she, also, did nothing by halves. Pas- 
sionate and desirous, she had thrown 
everything to the winds in her effort to 
win John; and now that she saw she 
had lost she was ready to renounce with 
the same completeness with which she 
had loved. And in the interval between 
leaving him yesterday and to-day, she 
had renounced, had taken a tremendous 
decision, 

Her renunciation and her decision 
had brought to Julia peace. She was a 
mother, and she adored her children. 
Their warm, young bodies leaned 
against her; Davy’s arm was around 
her neck. There is always in the role 
of victim a mental satisfaction. Love 
is so morbid that it takes a questionable 
pleasure in suffering. She was suffer- 
ing for John. It was right that she 
should. She had caused him misery. 
There would be a triumph in bleeding 
for her wrong. 

As they sat so, Chloe came into the 
living room, rustling in her stiff, 
starched clothes, in a state of high ex- 
citement, her breast heaving, her silver- 
rimmed spectacles perched high on her 
bandanna, She went directly to John. 

“Marse John, dat aire fool Nolan 
dun fotch down youse trunks f’om de 
attic. I shore cain’t do nodin’ wid 
him.” She gesticulated wildly with her 
black hand. “Come ’long, honey, an’ 
stop him.” 
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There was no answer. She bent for- 
ward, peering down at John, and her 
voice broke. 

“Yo’ ain’t gwine ’way again, is yo’? 
Is yo’?” 

John rose; he took her by the arm. 

“Mammy, you go back to the kitchen 
and bake me some cookies.” 

She stood her ground, looking up at 
him. She shook her head. 

“No,” she said, “I ain’t gwine to do 
no cookin’!” and finished with subtle 
comprehension, speaking to him as if 
he were eight years old: “Honey, tell 
yer ol’ mammy what’s hurted yo’. 
Somebody’s done make yo’ feel bad.” 

He led her to the door, and as she 
went out, she said over her shoulder, 
sobbing: “Miss Molly, Marse Lebbitt, 
yo’-all ain’t nebber gwine to let him 
go?” 

The peace in the room was rudely 
broken. As John turned back from the 
door, which he had opened for mammy, 
he saw that his mother had risen from 
her chair and was coming toward him. 
Her work had dropped to the floor ; the 
gold thimble, rolling across the par- 
quet, rattled against the baseboard. He 
heard her say: “IVhat does mammy 
mean?” and came to her and took both 
her hands, looking down into a face 
on which in that moment he saw noth- 
ing but love for him. 

“Mother,” he said, “I wanted to run 
away again. I’m afraid it was a cow- 
ardly thing to do, but I didn’t feel able 
to say good-by.” He turned to Leavitt 
as if to ask his aid. “Leavitt ‘ 

“You were going away like that?” 
She could hardly speak. “You were 
really going away again without a sign 
or a word, as before?” He felt her 
cling to him. “Oh, John!” 

He had known that it would be hard, 
but not so hard as this. He turned to 





them one and all for the first time in 
his life, possibly because he was still in 
a way pervaded by the atmosphere that 
a moment before had drawn them all 
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together, and he felt near to them all. 
Letting go of his mother’s hands, he 
made a gesture without speaking, in a 
sort of appeal to them, as if to say: 
“You see how it is? You must under- 
stand.” 

And Leavitt, as if he were answer- 
ing this unexpressed appeal, said 
sternly : 

“There is nothing in Virginia too 
good for you. This is your legitimate 
place, John. We all feel it. You have 
made your name anew.” 

A faint smile touched Tremaine’s lips. 
Julia. had risen and taken her children 
from the room. Leavitt gently made 
as if to follow her and leave the mother 
and son alone together, but Mrs. Tre- 
maine turned to him now and put her 
hand on his arm. 

“Stay,” she said. “Plead with him 
for me. He must not go.” 

Tremaine looked straight at his 
mother. “Don’t weaken me,” and he 
appealed to her pride in that moment. 
“T came back for your sake—in order 
to do what I have done.” 

He heard her murmur the word 
“Isobel,” as if she were invoking the 
girl. “Isobel!” 

He shook his head, still smiling 
gravely. He saw her put her hand to 
her eyes; she half swayed. John led 
her over to the sofa, and made her sit 
down. 

She was sitting like this, her face 
buried in her hands, and he was stand- 
ing by her, with the benignant look upon 
his face that characterized it whenever 
he locked at his mother, when Julia 
came back into the room quickly. She 
went directly up to Mrs. Tremaine, 
knelt down by her side, took away with 
gentle force the hands from her face, 
and looked at her intently. 

“Don’t!” she said. “Don’t cry! He 
needn’t go!”’ 

Mrs. Tremaine looked at her. She 
would have clung to any straw to save 


John now. She had thought of Isobel; 
this was Julia. 

“Can you keep him?” 

She brought her cheek close to that 
of the younger woman, clinging to her 
hands. For a moment they clung to- 
gether; then Julia regained her self- 
possession. 

“I can keep him, yes! Not in the 
way you mean.” 

She heard John say, “Julia!” harshly, 
but throughout what she said, she ig- 
nored him and ignored Leavitt. She 
spoke as one might speak to a child— 
tenderly, close to Mrs. Tremaine, half 
humbly. 

“David took the money There, 
don’t start back so! Don’t listen to 
John—listen to me! David told me 
when he was dying. He gave me a 
letter he had written, exonerating John. 
I’ve got it here—you'll read it. It was 
for your sake I haven’t told. Try to 
believe me! It was for my boys’ sake.” 

Mrs. Tremaine had drawn away from 
her and was looking at her steadily. 
Julia was now thinking, not of John 
or herself, but only of the mother. She 
was a mother, and she thought she knew 
what the shock would be to this woman, 
whose idol was her eldest son, and who 
for years had held his memory sacred 
above everything else in the world. 
With her gentle touch, she was trying, 
as she talked, to make the shock less in- 
tense. She held Mrs. Tremaine so that 
she could not faint or waver, by her 
embrace and by her magnetic, beautiful 
eyes. 

“There!” she said. “Try to bear it. 
I bore it of my husband, you know, and 
all the while I was loving John. And 
when I knew this, I loved him more. 
You see, I’ve no shame about it—no 
shame! I feel now that I should have 
told it long ago, and that I have done 
very wrong indeed.” 

Intense as the moment was for Julia 
Tremaine, big as it was in her life, 
trembling as she was with the impor- 
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tance of the fact she told, she was for- 
gotten entirely—as much so as if she 
had not spoken—as if her womanly 
hands were not, full of sympathy and 
tenderness, on those of the other 
woman. Mrs. Tremaine looked at her, 
listened, pushed her firmly aside, and 
got up from the sofa. John was near 
her, his hand outstretched. 

“John, is it true?” 

Looking steadily at his mother, he 
said to his sister-in-law: ‘You've made 
a very great mistake, Julia.” 

“Is what Julia says true?” 

He answered unwillingly: “Yes.” 

She showed none of thé shock they 
had expected her to show at the shat- 
tering of her idol. Her mind was all 
on John. 

“My son! How you have suffered!” 
She took the hand she held in both of 
hers and pressed it to her lips. “How 
you have suffered!” 

Then she broke down completely— 
conflicting emotions breaking the re- 
serve and coldness of years. She could 
not stand. She sank back again on the 
sofa, and as John tenderly placed her 
there, she drew him down with her, 
holding to him. 

“Sit here,” she said, “here, John.” 
And when he had done so, she took his 
face between her hands, scanning it, 
looking at it intensely, her features 
working with great emotion. 

“What a sacrifice!” she said. “How 
dreadful! What courage! John! Can 
you ever forgive me—can you ever for- 
give me?” 

She forgot every one in the room but 
the man at her side, given back to her 
—no, given to her for the first time. 

“Speak to me,” she said. “No, don’t 
speak! I can’t bear it. You won't 
go now? You'll never go? Oh, your 
lonely years! How can we make up 
to you? Who can make up to you?” 
She touched his hair, his forehead, 
yearning over him. “My darling; my 


darling!” She burst into tears and 
drew his head to her breast. 

Leavitt and Julia, watching them, 
were prof Stindly moved. 

After a few moments, Mrs. Tre- 
maine drew away and dried her tears. 

“Isobel!” she said. “Isobel will make 
you forget, as we can never do. And 
you can have your life, John.” Then 
she said to Leavitt: “Telephone at 
once to Malvern, Sam. I want to tell 
Redmond—want him to know immedi- 
ately. I want Isobel to know. Ask 
them both to come here.” 

Her hands were clasped in both of 
her son’s; a feverish color had come 
into her cheeks; her tears had dried. 
She sat up proudly. She was very 
beautiful in her excitement and in her 
tenderness. She could think of nothing 
but John. Leavitt might well have been 
jealous of her absorption. She said bit- 
terly to Julia: 

“You should have told this long ago 
—long ago!” 

And Julia, who was sitting on the arm 
of the big chair near the table, said 
quietly : 

“T have sons, too.” 

John, whose eyes had scarcely left 
his mother’s face, now looked over at 
Julia. She had tried to win him by 
every intrigue; she had wanted him to 
think that she alone would stand by 
him in spite of the stain; she would 
have married him and kept her counsel. 
Would she? At all events, she had re- 
instated him. He owed it to her. He 
bowed his head to her, thanking her 
silently. 

Leavitt came around in front of him 
and wrung his hand. 

“I don’t wonder they call you ‘the 
big Tremaine’! I don’t mind telling 
you, though it comes too late and does 
no good, that I think you’ve made a 
great mistake. You ought to have let 
David bear his sin. You did it for her, 
I know.” He smiled at Mrs. Tre- 
maine. “It was beautiful of you, John. 
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You did it for his sons and his wife, 
I know. But it was a great mistake. 
However, I love you for it! And you 
belong to Virginia now. @We'll tell the 
boys that you'll run for Congress. 
Now I'll go and telephone to Malvern 
House.” 
John had not spoken. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 


Some one came up the steps of the 
veranda and was welcomed in the hall 
by Leavitt on his way to the telephone. 
It was Malvern himself. He had rid- 
den over hastily and carried his rid- 
ing crop and gloves in his hand. He 
was animated by the air of importance 
and interest that was usual to him now. 

“Where is Tremaine, Leavitt? Shall 
I find him here? There’s a very ex- 
traordinary state of affairs—a fusion 
of the parties! My candidate has with- 
drawn. I am placed in a most extraor- 
dinary position.” 

Leavitt opened the door for him into 
the living room, and he came in upon 
the family group. He greeted Mrs. 
Tremaine and Julia, still absorbed in 
his errand. 

“T want to have a few words with 
you, John,” he said, calling him by his 
Christian name. “The county and the 
district are demonstrating for you. 
There’s a delegation coming through 
Redlands at this very moment. They'll 
be here directly. I spent yesterday in 
Richmond with Brandegee. You know 
his partisanship “4 

John had risen from the sofa, where 
he had been sitting by his mother’s side. 
Mrs. Tremaine began: “Redmond 2 
but John raised his hand, and she 
waited. Malvern had observed noth- 
ing, in his absorption in his subject. 

“They don’t seem to take your ‘no’ 
for an answer, Tremaine,” he said, 
looking at John sternly. ‘Moreover, 
my candidate has withdrawn. There’s 
a talk of fusion of the parties. Your 


popularity is extraordinary! Brandegee 
has asked me, as a personal favor, to 
insist upon your taking the nomination. 
I think I gave him no cause whatever to 
imagine my point of view. There'll 
be a delegation here of eight hundred 
people = 

He did not ask Tremaine what he in- 
tended doing. They all heard in the 
distance the noise of cheering. The 
cries grew louder. People were filling 
the lower part of the grounds in front 
of the house. From where she stood 
in the window, Julia could see them 
surging in. There were banners; there 
were sticks and umbrellas with hand- 
kerchiefs tied at their ends; there was 
a band playing “My Old Kentucky 
Home.” 

Malvern glanced from John to Mrs. 
Tremaine, who sat with uplifted face, 
her eyes fastened on her son with a 
look of adoration and eagerness. She 
was waiting for him to speak, since he 
had told her to be silent. 

“Not only Brandegee,” said Malvern, 
“but my daughter. My daughter has rid- 
den the country round, canvassing for 
you—carrying your banner! She has 
put herself against my will. You have 
magnetized and He stopped. 

Mrs. Tremaine rose from the sofa 
and came over and stood by John, link- 
ing her arm through her son’s. Her 
air of pride in him was‘beautiful, bril- 
liant. 

“Redmond, he’s going to run for Con- 
gress.” 

Malvern waited. 

“There’s no reason why he should 
not run. We were going to telephone 
you to come over 5. 

She stopped, realizing that it was not 
easy to tell her story—that in clearing 
John she would be dragging another 
into the dust. And the fact that Julia’s 
revelation had brought to her, which 
she had been crushing back because she 
could not—could not face it—the fact 
that David was a traitor and a thief, 








came upon her with all its weight of 
misery. In the moment of this rehabil- 
itation of John, whose life had been a 
martyrdom and a sacrifice, her heart 
sank within her at the knowledge of 
what David had been. This gave her 
‘back a living son, but it robbed her for- 
ever of the dead. She tried to speak, 
but could not, and looked appealingly 
at John, the quiet of whose face was 
unbroken. 

The people were thronging up the 
drive. There was a momentary lull in 
the cheering—a momentary lull in the 
music. They were waiting. They had 
their orders. Several members of the 
delegation were slowly coming up to 
the house. Julia Tremaine had opened 
the long window and gone out onto the 
gallery. Leavitt came up to the group. 

“We wanted to send for you, Mal- 
vern,” he said, “to tell you what Julia 
has just told us.” He told the story 
in a few brief words. “That’s all,” he 
ended quietly, and glanced at John. 
“There doesn’t seem much reason, Red- 
mond, does there? why ‘the big Tre- 
maine’ should not run for Congress!” 

Malvern looked at him, looked at 
Mrs. Tremaine. 

“Good God!” he said. He put out 
his hand. “Will you take it? I couldn’t 
have done a thing like that! I beg your 
pardon.” 

Some one started the cry: “John 
Tremaine!” It was taken up. For a 
moment the sound was quite deafen- 
ing, coming as it did from several hun- 
dred throats. Malvern had seized John’s 
hand and was wringing it. 

“T’ll go out and speak to them,” he 
said. “I'll say a few words. 
must come, Tremaine. Then you must 
come!” And he was gone. 

He went out hatless onto the gallery 
and addressed the delegation from the 
steps, his voice clear and ringing, giv- 
ing out a message to the crowd, inter- 
rupted by its cheers. Then he called 
through the door: 
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Then you. 
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“Tremaine! Tremaine! We're wait- 
ing !” - 

John moved slowly from the others 
toward Malvern, went out with -him, 
still in something of a daze, from the 
room that had been the scene of his 
life’s drama, from under the old stag’s 
head above the mantelpiece, from the 
environment that had surrounded him 
in sO many moments of mental anguish, 
such fleeting moments of joy. He stood 
between Malvern and some men to 
whom he was hastily presented and 
who wrung his hand, on the steps of 
the old gallery. 

He looked out over a mass of peo- 
ple seething up from the gates of the 
property to the door. It was a heter- 
ogeneous crowd, gathered along the 
way, beginning from Richmond and 
Craig’s Corners, taking strength from 
little villages along the river. There 
were citizens of Redlands; there were 
some of his own workmen; there were 
even some of his miners. There were 
both white and colored. Banners were 
flying over them. A big one flashed 
its red-and-white message before his 
eyes: “Tremaine for Congress,” and 
he heard them call his name—the name 
that within the last half hour had been 
washed clean. He heard them cry: 
“Speech, speech!” 

Always reserved, John would have 
found it hard to speak at any time. 
Now it seemed almost impossible. No 
one knew how he had wanted just this 
thing. No one knew his ambitions; 
they had been toward this. 

Malvern seemed subtly to understand 
that the candidate was ‘not quite ready 
for his speech. Some one must have 
given a sign—they were still cheering 
—and the colored band, by a curious 
chance, fell into the tune that had been 
so connected in John’s mind with Riv- 
erside. They began to play: 

“Hard times, hard times, 
Come again no mo’——” 
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It was the note needed to unlock his 
heart. When they ceased, and Malvern 
called, “Speech, speech!” and the si- 
lence fell, he was ready. 


He was conscious how they cheered 
him—how his name rang out. He was 
conscious that they swept away as they 
had swept in, like a dark, receding sea. 
The delegation, which had stood by him 
faithfully, were the last to go down 
the steps, one by one, following the edge 
of the great crowd. Even Malvern had 
disappeared. 

Tremaine leaned against the pillar of 
the gallery, looking down the driveway 
at the grass, torn up by the feet of the 
people and scattered here and there with 
remnants of their banners. And when 
the last note of the band had ceased, 
and in the dim distance the echoes of 
voices were no longer heard, he turned, 
realizing for the first time that he had 
been left alone in this moment of his 
apotheosis. He turned slowly toward 
the house, from which he had come half 
an hour before in such a moment of up- 
lift and elation. Standing in the door- 
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way, in her riding dress, holding in her 
hand a banner rudely marked: “Tre- 
maine for Congress!” stood Isobel Mal- 
vern. ' 

They looked at each other across the 
gallery for a moment, then, moved by 
the same impulse, they came forward. 
She held out both her hands to him. 
He heard her say: 

“Oh, I knew you would take the 
nomination! I knew it! Wasn't it 
wonderful? Wasn’t it wonderful?” 

He felt her clinging to him; he heard 
her say, her voice broken by excite- 
ment and feeling, speaking as it were 
against time, against the overmaster- 
ing feeling that she knew was in his 
heart for her: 

“You didn’t know I was there! You 
didn’t know I led a little body of the 
Craig’s Corners people! I rode before 
them and carried your banner—The 
sig Tremaine!’ Oh, John Tremaine, 
John Tremaine!” 

It seemed to him that his name had 
never been spoken before. He lifted 
her face to his and bent down and kissed 
her. 


END. 


by 


HER RETURNING 


‘THROUGH the long hours I dreamed of pain; 
« Within my heavy ears 
My pulses thundered, and my brain 
Was sick with nameless fears. 


Then suddenly the morning broke; 
The desolate night was o’er; 


And lo! 


I saw thee, as I woke, 


Stand smiling at the door. 


James B. Kenyon, 





























. WILLOWS had long de- 
sired to spend a summer at 
the shore. Mrs. Willows also 
had desired it, because what- 
ever pleased her husband 
pleased her, by a sort of reflex action. 
And Lucy wished it, because, besides 
being equally devoted to her father’s 
pleasure, she had the independent mo- 
tive of liking things on their own ac- 
count. 

Mr. Willows did not select a fash- 
ionable resort, because fashionableness 
did not run in that family. They were 
plain people, and Mr. Willows gloried 
in the fact. In Muncie, Indiana, where 
he had his hardware business, he was 
always speaking about the plain people 
and the great public, in whom he had 
a naive, unbounded faith. As for ex- 
clusiveness and special privilege, such 
things were abhorrent to his soul. 

He chose the Atlantic coast and some 
portion of it that would be rocky, for 
there must be rocks. They would stay 
at a plain hotel with plenty of porch 
and a front yard of fadeless flowers 
and a beach below, with bathers and 
defunct crustacea; and near by would 
be the rocks, upon which the surf would 
break just as in the moving pictures. 

So it turned out, excepting the rocks, 
which were not as near as he had 
planned. The hotel had only the lithic 











leavings, so to say, and the real rocks 
were some distance away on the other 
side of the point. Still, he rather liked 
the idea of walking there, for he was 
a great walker. 

The hotel management liked the Wil- 
lowses immediately, perceiving them to 
be that rare species, a fussless family. 
They were the comfortable sort, who 
could shift for themselves and did not 
consider it a mark of distinction to go 
about demanding the impossible—es- 
pecially in summer hotels. Mrs. Wil- 
lows settled comfortably to embroidery 
and Lucy was in a fever to learn swim- 
ming. So, leaving them thus disposed, 
Mr. Willows set out the very next 
morning to find his rocks. 

Besides the plain people, Mr. Wil- 
lows had another hobby, and that was 
nature. He was fond of contemplating 
the spectacle of nature, and he was apt 
to be alone upon his little excursions 
among the spectacles, for he liked to 
have the great feeling come upon him 
undisturbed. Mrs. Willows, confronted 
by nature, did not seem to feel at all, 
but that may have been because, to her, 
Mr. Willows was the supreme spectacle. 
Sometimes Lucy went with him, and 
she seemed to understand. The older 
she grew, the more like him she became, 
the more appreciative—but this morn- 
ing she was learning to swim. Two 
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males had volunteered to assist in the 
process. 

It was a bright morning. Never had 
Mr. Willows felt more happily antici- 
patory in all his optimistic life. He 
had two separate and distinct natures, 
one being given up to hardware and 
the other to philosophy. He even car- 
ried little notebooks in which he jotted 
down his groping thoughts as they 
came. He felt that they would come 
this morning. Indeed, philosophy should 
always accompany the viewing of a 
spectacle of nature. 

As he approached his rocks, he had a 
sensation of ownership in them. He 
had felt that way on seeing Pikes Peak 
and Niagara and the Golden Gate. 
Somehow, these things were his; he 
was going forth to greet his own. Of 
course, this feeling of possession was 
simply the result of his appreciation— 
for the sublimities belong, after all, to 
those who can comprehend them. 

A stiffish walk brought him to the 


rocky portion of the place, and first he 
must cross a wide beach, thronged with 


bathers. Upon these people he beamed 
fraternally, and even the glutinous tes- 
sellation of dead jellyfish received from 
him a sort of ‘‘Ah, little brothers!” ex- 
pression, after the manner of the kindly 
St. Francis. But when his eyes moved 
on to the breaking line of surf, he 
paused; and when, following this line 
to the headland of rock, he saw the 
thrust of the green waves and the burst- 
ing of their spray, emotion overcame 
him. At that moment he was more than 
philosopher—he was poet. 

With some difficulty he made the pas- 
sage over the sharp rocks, and stood 
finally at a vantage point immediately 
over the booming seas, his face mois- 
tened by the spray that rose, as it were, 
in greeting. 

And, although it was new, it seemed 
strangely old. Though they were 
Strangers, they were friends—he and 
those breaking waves. The primitive 


past rose up, and everything seemed to 
be hundreds of thousands of years ago; 
for that is what the spectacle of nature 
sometimes does—it restores the lost 
egos we have forgotten we once used 
to be. 

Mr. Willows had not noticed that he 
was no longer alone. He had not seen 
the woman who came down the rocks 
toward him from a house above. 

“I’m very sorry—but this is private 
property.” 

“T am sorry, sir, but this property is 
private!” 

“T beg your pardon! 
vate grounds!” 

Mr. Willows turned as if shot. He 
stared at her, trying to take in the mean- 
ing of her words. She was a shapely, 
frosty woman, politely rigid, entirely 
grande dame. 

“T am sure you did not notice the sign 
below,” she said, but it says, ‘No Tres- 
passing.’ ” 

She even smiled frostily, but tres- 
passing is an ugly word. Mr. Willows 
flushed to the top of his just-bald head. 

“You mean—you wish me to go, 
madam ?” 

“If you were fishing—I could not ask 
you,” she said politely, “but ” The 
rising inflection completed the sentence. 

“But—madam—this is a spectacle of 
nature!” cried Mr. Willows, simply un- 
able to comprehend 

“True; we bought it,” said the lady 

Mr. Willows was not the man to 
argue with a woman. But unfathoma- 
ble indignation dyed his genial face 
crimson. He bowed. 

“T am going, madam! The thoughts 
that had begun to come would never re- 
turn after this.” 

And very erect, he departed from the 
spectacle, an Adam thrust undeserv- 
edly from his paradise—a paradise he 
had come all the way from Muncie, In- 
diana, to enjoy. 

The lady, frostily amused, returned 
to the house above. 


These are pri- 
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As he crossed the beach, Mr. Willows 
stopped a plain-looking man to ask him 
about this disturbing affair. The plain 
man said yes, undoubtedly all the rocks 
were private property, and generally 
any effort to use them for inspirational 
purposes ended in conspicuous unsuc- 
cess. 

Mr. Willows was crushed. He hardly 
knew how to support his disappoint- 
ment or to restrain his resentment. 
From the road over which, a few min- 
utes before, he had come so full of 
eager anticipation, he turned and sur- 
veyed his lost Eden. His gorge rose 


as he noted the houses that stood on 
the headland, usurping the public’s pre- 


rogative. They all looked exultant, 
those houses. There was one house par- 
ticularly that gave off this manner of 
crass exclusiveness—a tall, red house, 
that stood, as it were, on tiptoe, like a 
rooster about to crow, its porches ex- 
tended like two flapping wings. 

There was something else about this 
house that differentiated it from its 
neighbors, and, although Mr. Willows 
did not consciously note this peculiarity 
at the time, his wnconsciousness noted 
it, with later results that were to have 
the most remarkable effects upon that 
proud and antidemocratic, perched-up 
community. 

\s he walked hotelward, his griev- 
ince became not only his, but the plain 
people’s, the public’s. It was incon- 
ceivable that a segment of the plutoc- 
racy should possess and shut off a nat- 
ural phenomenon like this. It was 
special privilege carried to the mth 
power, and he rebelled. 

And this rebellion was discernible 
when he reached the hotel. Mrs. Wil- 
lows laid aside her embroidery in ap- 
prehension, and Lucy, running to him 
in her just-donned luncheon 
stopped short and cried: “Was any- 
thing wrong with the rocks, dad?” 

“No,” said Mr. Willows. 

7 


dress, 


“Then, what was wrong?’ And she 
came protectingly close to him. 

He told them. All his disappoint- 
ment and indignation came out, and it 
was now when he rehearsed it to them 
that Mr. Willows tasted the full bit- 
terness of the thing. Mrs. Willows 
cried. But Lucy was differently af- 
fected. Her eyes flashed; she left her 
father and walked about the room, 
clenching her little, sunburned fists. 

“The horrible, selfish snob!” 
cried. 

“I’m not the only person,” said Mr. 
Willows, “who has longed to stand 
there and commune with the waves. 
It’s a monopoly—that’s what it is!” 

“Yes, dad—it’s a scenery trust!” said 
Lucy. “A combination in restraint of 
inspiration !” 

“I'd go there and fish all day!” said 
Mrs. Willows. 

“But, mother, what good would that 
do? Dad couldn’t enjoy the rocks that 
way !” 

“Wild horses,” said Mr. Willows 
firmly, “could not drag me to that spot 
again!” 

“Something should be done!” said 
his wife. 

“Well, mother, what would you do?” 
asked Lucy. 

But Mrs. 
rather than 
constructive. 

“Perhaps there are other people there 
who aren’t snobs, who'll let you sit on 
their rocks, dad. Or maybe there’s an 
empty house, where there wouldn’t be 
any one to say anything. There must 
be some way for you to have your 
rocks, dad!” 

At these last words of Lucy’s, Mr. 
Willows’ face suddenly took on the 
most extraordinary expression. He 
tilted himself forward in his chair, and 
his eyes became like a sparrow’s eyes 
when it listens; and, indeed, he was lis- 
tening, to a little, small voice, the voice 
of his sub or unconsciousness, which 


she 


Willows was sympathetic 
constructive. Lucy was 
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was shouting something gleefully to his 
conscious mind. 

It was the recollection of his obser- 
vation, so mechanical at the time, of 
that red house that had looked like a 
rooster flapping its wings and crowing. 
Now the image came back in detail, 
clear and distinct—and he knew what 
it was that had differentiated that red 
house from the houses about it. 

That house had been vacant. The 
blinds had been. drawn, the doors 
boarded, and at the foot of the path 
that led to it—opposite where Mr. Wil- 
lows had stood in his perturbation, 
looking up at his lost Eden—had been 
a sign, and the sign had said: “To 
Let!” 

The unconscious mind does what it’s 
trained to do. And Mr. Willows’ was 
trained to observe. 

“Dad!” cried Lucy, running to him, 
laughter coming into her eyes in an- 
swer to the laughter twinkling tri- 
umphantly, wickedly, daringly, in his. 
“What's come to you, dad? What is 
it?” 

“Well, 


daughter—nothing—only—I 
guess you and I'll do a little amateur 
trust busting. We’re going to send that 


scenery combine to little kingdom 


come !”” 


The Boston agent for the Lee-Buff- 
ington Gorse house at the shore was 
worried. The original tenants had sud- 
denly left and the only pending lessees 
were the Hidges, the very people the 
Gorses did not desire. When, there- 
fore, Mr. Willows applied, although he 
had meager recommendations—having 
never summered hereabouts before—the 
agent concluded to let him have the 
place. The price, which was stiff, did 
not seem to, faze him, and the hotel in 
Boston where the Willows family had 
stayed prior to removal to the shore 
indorsed them as perfectly satisfactory. 
There was also a banker, a_ second 
cousin of Mrs. Willows’ brother-in-law, 


to whom the agent was referred. Lucy, 
dressed in her most becoming gown, 
accompanied her father in these trans- 
actions. It is not impossible that she 
had some effect. The banker was a 
widower and the agent a bachelor. 

Frederick Gorse, brother of Lee- 
Buffington Gorse, was in Boston; in- 
deed, it was he who, to relieve himself 
of responsibility, had turned over the 
house to the agent, Rollins. Consulted 
by Rollins over the phone, he told him 
to go ahead and use his judgment. Any 
decent sort of people would be all right, 
and he knew the Lee-Buffs particularly 
desired to keep out the Hidges; where- 
as, on the other hand, they did particu- 
larly desire the rental revenues of their 
seaside cottage. 

“They seem very decent,” said Rol- 
lins. “I fancy they’re the sort who do 
their own dusting, and all that.” 

“Well, let ’em have it. No matter if 
they aren’t bulging with social prestige. 
Go ahead !” 

“Only,” said Rollins, “your brother’s 
neighbors—the Wayfields ap 

‘Bother the Wayfields!”’ said Fred, 
and rang off. 


Something did bother the Wayfields. 
It was the sign that on Saturday morn- 
ing burst upon the gaze at the foot of 
the Gorse cottage path, where the ar- 
riving members of the Wayfield week- 
end party saw it—and could not believe 
their horrified eyes. 

The sign read: 


“THIS WAY TO THE ROCKS” 


in letters you could distinguish right 
across the road. 

It had cost Mr. Willows some intense 
cerebration; shared by Lucy, whose 
judgment had assisted in the final shap- 
ing of this succinct invitation to the be- 
loved public. At first they had thought 
of putting it: ‘This Inspiring Scenery 
is Free to Lovers of Nature,” but this 
form was discarded for: “The Courtesy 
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of this View is Extended”—Mr. Wil- 
lows feeling that the word “courtesy” 
was a beautiful, silent criticism of the 
word “trespassing” on the sign near by. 
But, as often happens, success is at- 
tained by elimination, and at the end of 
their labors, “This Way to t'> Rocks” 
had been evolved—and printea. 

It was now Saturday afternoon. Mr. 
Willows beamed with his great project 
of giving these snobs an illustrated les- 
son in democracy and in restoring to a 
bereft public its spectacle of nature and 
its inspirational source. 

But at first the great object lesson 
threatened not to take. The public did 
not accept the invitation. No one came 
upon the rocks. Mr. Willows was dis- 
mayed. 

It was Lucy who discovered the 
cause. “Dad, dear—I believe they think 
it’s a joke! They don’t want to bite!” 

“Joke, Lucy?” said Mr. Willows. 
“Nonsense, love! Does this place look 
as if it ever joked?” 

“Well, they can’t believe you really 
mean it. I know that’s it. They don’t 
know why you should ask them to use 
the rocks. Every one else tells them to 
keep off.” 

“Then I'll soon fix that!” said Mr. 
Willows, and he sallied forth to re- 
enforce his invitation. 

“This View is free to the Public,” 
he wrote neatly below the larger legend, 
and then extended verbal invitation to 
two maiden ladies in peanut hats, a 
stout man in goggles accompanied by a 
small wife in a duster, and a bell. boy 
suffering from an unrequited love, and 
followed by an unowned dog, likewise 
afflicted by affectionateness, which he 
desired to bestow upon the bell boy. 

Nevertheless, they were members of 
the public. And Mr. Willows was a 
happy man who saw his mission about 
to be fulfilled. From a vantage point 
on the flapping porch, he watched other 
contingents arrive—a thin man with a 
butterfly net, a family of seven, three 


servant girls, two women with painting 
apparatus, and two sweethearts with a 
kodak. Mrs. Willows beamed above 
her embroidery, and Lucy sat where she 
could enjoy her father’s delight and 
cast little glances of malicious triumph 
at the Wayfield cottage next door. 

“Of course,” thought Lucy, “they'll 
send for the agent. But dad will have 
two days of satisfaction, anyhow. Be- 
sides, I'll talk to the agent myself.” 

She remembered how he had looked 
at her, and experience had proved that, 
if one went about the thing properly, 
there was nothing easier to do than to 
persuade a male. 

Her surmise was correct—the Way- 
fields did send for the agent. They 
both wired and phoned. If the sea had 
cast up sea serpents on that headland, 
their S O S signal could not have ex- 
pressed a greater distress. 

But the agent was away on a week- 
end of his own, and was not immedi- 
Then it seemed that 


ately locateable. 
he could not leave, but he did pledge 


himself to locate Frederick Gorse, 
brother of Lee-Buff, and send him down 
to stop the desecration of that sacred 
headland. But he in his turn had diffi- 
culties in locating Fred. One nearly al- 
ways had. At last, late at night, he 
found him. 

“Mr. Gorse, you simply must go!” 
wailed his voice over the wire. “The 
Wayfields are all frantic. They say the 
rocks are overrun with riffraff. Why, 
I never dreamed of such a thing! I 
never dreamed - 

“Why don’t you talk to this Mead- 
ows E 

“Willows, Mr. Gorse. I have! He 
says the rocks are a spectacle of nature, 
and the public has a right to be inspired. 
I didn’t know he was crazy. I never 
dreamed- F B 

“Why, I think he’s bully!” said red. 
“What a glorious old Jeffersonian! I'll 
go down there myself in the morning. 
I'd like to see him!” 
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“But it isn’t a joke, Mr. Gorse 

‘Oh, don’t you bother, Rollins! I’m 
responsible for the Lee-Buff place, am 
I not? Leave it to me!” 


Fred had his own views about things 
and how to do them. One could guess 
that, by his manner and by the sort of 
clothes he wore. A man who favors 
a scarlet tie is sure to have his own 
views. He reached the rocky headland 
about midafternoon, and made his way 
toward his brother’s cattage, approach- 
ing it from the off side, near the beach 
and out of sight of the Wayfield place. 
And so he came upon Mr. Willows’ pub- 
lic. 

Obviously, the spectacle of nature 
was being utilized. Various groups 
adorned the rocks and watched the 


great waves surge and break below. As 
yet, however, the public had an air of 
timidity, which Mr. Willows ascribed to 
its having been so long browbeaten and 


robbed. Mr. Willows was himself vis- 
ible upon the porch above, hands in 
pockets, smoking and wearing an ex- 
pression that even from this distance 
could best be described as “God bless 
you!” 

On a rock near Fred sat a young 
woman, watching the waves intently. 
Fred, perceiving her, forgot Mr. Wil- 
lows and began to watch the young 
lady. And the more he looked at her, 
the more he wanted to keep on look- 
ing. It was not only that she was ex- 
traordinarily pretty ; she was extraordi- 
narily likable looking. At last she felt 
his gaze and glanced up, confronting 
the scarlet tie. Fred hastily removed 
his hat. 

“Pardon me. You, too, are enjoying 
this phenomenal generosity of our mu- 
tual friend, Mr. Willows?” he said. To 
himself he added, “What eyes!” 

“Why, it isn’t phenomenal,” she said, 
surprised. “Inspiring scenes ought to 
be free.” 

“ ‘Ought’ is quite different from ‘gen- 


erally are,’” said Fred, a little disap- 
pointed at her lack of appreciation. 
“May I sit near? I was going to sketch 
a bit from here sg 

This was a lie, although he did sketch 
a bit. It goes with red ties. 

“Oh!-. then it’s 7 who should ask if 
I may remain,” she said. 

“Oh, indeed no! You’re wrong 
there! Do you know,” said Fred, tak- 
ing a rock much nearer than the one 
he had first indicated, “I think Mr. 
Willows must be a particularly glo- 
rious old fellow! Of course, he’s ec- 
centric to turn his yard over to the 
public, but the impulse is so fine! I 
wonder what made him do it, don’t 
you?” 

“Well—I know,” she said, smiling. 
“He’s my father.” And she said it with 
infinite pride and complacency. 

Fred stared blankly at her, and slow- 
ly whistled. 

“You don’t say! Well—my word! 
I feel even more interested than be- 
fore! Do you mind if I talk instead 
of sketch? I’m—my name is—Freder- 
ick,” he said. 

“Mr. Frederick,” said Lucy, “of 
course you can stay. You are one of 
the public, aren’t you?” 

This was rather disconcerting, but it 
did for the present, and Fred did re- 
main and talk. He talked so charm- 
ingly and interestingly that Lucy be- 
gan to feel quite drawn to him, and 
presently she was telling him about her 
father and his great longing to come 
to the seashore and sit on the rocks 
and think his quaint, philosophic 
thoughts; and how the frigid Mrs. 
Wayfield kad turned him away; and 
how he had come to rent this place. 

“Not in revenge,” said Lucy. “He 
never had a revengeful feeling in his 
life. He did it for the sake of the 
people. He knew there must be others 
who wanted to enjoy the rocks, just as 
he did. And you see, they did. You 
did, too!” 
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“Yes—I never enjoyed them so much 
before!” said Fred. 

“Of course—they’ve sent word to the 
agent,” said Lucy, “and he’s sent word 
to the brother of the man who owns 
the place, and the brother’s coming 
down here to-day. Rollins, the agent, 
phoned us. And he’ll make dad take 
down the sign, I suppose. If the agent 
had come, I was going to try to per- 
suade him to go away again—he’s a 
rather nice man, very polite and con- 
siderate. But this brother—/e’ll be one 
of these frozen-faced people, like the 
Wayfields, and you can’t do anything 
with that sort. I hate to hate people,” 
said Lucy, “but I hate that kind. Would 
you like to meet father?” she added. 
“T think he’d like you. You seem so 
democratic.” 

“T should like especially to meet him,” 
said Fred quickly. And Lucy conducted 
him up the rocky path to the cottage. 

That afternoon, Rollins, the agent, 
stood with the receiver at his ear, while 
into that ear was poured this message, 
mostly injunction: 

“Now, Rollins, leave all this to me— 
all! This Willows is really an old duck 
—a quaint sort of idealist, with a pho- 
bia about the public. He loves the pub- 
lic, but he doesn’t know the public. I 
do. I know there are people and people 
—and not every one who sits on a rock 
is communing with nature, and it isn’t 
every one who’s invited to share a 
man’s front yard who appreciates the 
privilege. There’s a story about a camel 
and a tent, you remember. Willows has 
offered his tent—and he’s going to have 
a lesson. 

“This won’t last long, Rollins. Al- 
ready some of the crowd have gone to 
the house and asked for a drink, and 
picked flowers, and they haven’t all 
been tidy with their newspapers—and 
they aren’t all drawing inspiration. 
Even those who are won't have the 
chance very long—the others will see 
to that! Next week at this time Mr. 
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Willows will be a wiser, sadder man, 
and he’ll take down the sign. No, don’t 
worry. I'll take the whole responsi- 
bility. And by the way, don’t let any 
one know I’m here. The Willows think 
I’m a Mr. Frederick. And don’t pay 
any attention to the Wayfields. This 
will do them good!” 

Fred was correct. Mr. Willows loved 
the public, but he did not know it. At 
the end of three days his beaming face 
had begun to wear a look of pathetic 
bewilderment. This bewilderment deep- 
ned as the public continued to demon- 
strate its methods of nature communion. 

It trod across the lawn; it picked the 
dahlias; it fished, and shot at targets, 
and took kodak pictures; it made a 
newspaper blizzard all over the rocks; it 
scattered eggshells, cracker boxes, and 
pop bottles; it put out its bathing suits 
to dry; it leaned on the fence till the 
fence fell over; it plucked the wild roses 
from the hedge for souvenirs; it re- 


moved the bayberries for decoration. 
Its dogs barked, its children shouted, it 
played jew’'s-harps and sang, and a 
hurdy-gurdy came and ground out lost 
chords by the hour. 

There were some true nature lovers 


—but only at the first. No one could 
maintain an inspirational mood under 
the conditions that rapidly began to ob- 
tain on that portion of the rocky prom- 
ontory. And Fred’s simile of the tent 
and the camel was literaily realized 
when, growing bolder and more curious, 
the picknickers began to go up to the 
house and borrow the grass mats to 
sit on and umbrellas to sit under—when 
they even gathered on the porches dur- 
ing showers and rocked in the chairs 
and borrowed the marine glasses, and 
finally asked to hear the gramophone 
play! ‘ 
Mrs. Willows and Lucy said’ noth- 
ing. Mrs. Willows was distressed for 
her husband’s sake, and Lucy, besides 
being sorry for her father, shared his 
unadmitted disappointment in his be- 
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loved public. But she and her mother 
waited for him to speak first. And this 
he was slow to do. 

Some one else who was saying noth- 
ing was Fred Gorse. Not that he had 
not opportunity; every day, morning 
and afternoon, he came from the beach, 
and sitting on the rocks at the off side 
of the house, talked long, delightful 
hours with Lucy. He hardly knew 
which he admired most in her—her loy- 
alty to her father or to the public; for 
even she wouldn’t own to the disillu- 
sionment she had begun to feel. And 
Fred was falling rapidly in love. In- 
deed, he already was in love. He 
couldn’t help it. 

“T say,” he said once, “that fellow 
who was coming here to take down the 
sign—he didn’t come. Maybe he wasn’t 
the sort you thought. Maybe you'd like 
him if you knew him. Suppose he 
comes, and you like him? The very 
thought makes me jealous. How do I 
know You might even marry 
him !” 

“Never!” said Lucy. “I’m like dad. 
I’d never want to get far away from 
plain people. No snobs for me!” 

“He mayn’t be a snob.” 

“He’s related to them, and that’s the 
same thing. Do you think dad would 
let me marry a snob?” she said, laugh- 
ing. 

“Do you suppose What sort of 
an opinion has he of me, now?” asked 
Fred. 

Lucy laughed again, and blushed. 

“I think—a rather favorable one. He 
thinks you’re his kind of plain people. 
Of course,” she added slyly, “you 
haven’t told us exactly what you 
are ” 

“Shall I tell you?” he asked. ‘Well, 
then, I’m a man head over heels in love 
with ‘the most adorable girl in the 
world. I am, indeed,” he repeated, as 
Lucy started and blushed. 

But at this moment they heard voices, 
exhortative, anguished. Looking to- 
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ward the house, they saw Mr. Willows, 
hatless, in the midst of a little deputa- 
tion of men plainly come from the Way- 
field cottage. Fred dismissed his first 
impulse to hide under Lucy’s parasol, 
and sat up to listen. 

“T must tell you,” Mr. Wayfield was 
exclaiming to Mr. Willows, “it’s ut- 
terly preposterous and unimaginable! 
It’s an insult to every family on this 
headland! And as if the sights were 
not enough—but the sounds! Do you 
know that last night a crowd of young 
college fools sang serenades till three 
o’clock?, And at this moment, sir, be- 
low this very spot, down there among 
the rocks, a—a person is painting, ‘Do 
you know frooty-choo gum?’ on a bowl- 
der !”’ 

“What?” asked Mr. Willows, startled. 

“Yes, sir! It’s all very well to love 
the public—but do it on your own prop- 
erty. This headland-has always been 
private property—and if you have not 
taken down that sign by afternoon, we 
are going to cable the owner, sir, and 
have this nuisance forcibly stopped !” 

“My word!” said Fred, rising sud- 
denly. 

Lucy was already going toward her 
father, at whose side she must stand 
through such a tirade as this. Mr. Wil- 
lows stood immovable, his hands under 
his coat tails, looking his haranguist in 
the eye defiantly. 

“When I tried to commune with this 
sublime spectacle, sir, a few days ago, 
I was informed: that it was private— 
the person so informing me said she 
had bought it. And now, in reply to 
you, I say, this property is private—/ 
rented it. I rented it for the public! 
Send your cable, by all means!” 

“Oh, no! Don’t!” cried Fred, com- 
ing up the path hastily. “Don’t do 
anything so silly, Mr. Wayfield— 
don’t!” 

“Mr. Gorse!” exclaimed Wayfield, 


overjoyed. “It is time you came, in- 
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deed!” The deputation made sounds 
of excited relief. 

“Mr. Gorse!” repeated Mr. Willows, 
gazing steadily at Fred. 

Fred did not dare look at Lucy. He 
had the grace to blush, however, and 
that unwittingly helped. 

“Yes, Mr. Willows. I’m Mr. Freder- 
ick Gorse. I deceived you, but it was 
with a purpose. I wanted to be on hand 
in case anything like this happened. I 
wanted to reassure you as to your 
rights. You see, sir, I thought perhaps 
Mr. Wayfield wouldn’t press things this 
far, and it would all go off smoothly by 
itself. But r 

“T don’t understand,” put in Way- 
field, while the rest of the deputation 
stared glaringly at Fred—those who 
weren't stealing furtive glances of ad- 
miration at Lucy. “Do you mean that 
you wish this’—he checked himself in 
the act of saying “person,” and said— 
“this gentleman to keep that sign up?” 


“Surely,” said Fred. “As long as he 
wishes to continue the experiment.” 

He stole a look at Mr. Willows, who 
at that word “experiment” dropped his 


eyes suddenly. And thus the kind- 
hearted, but overoptimistic gentleman 
wigwagged to Fred what wild horses 
would not have made him own to Way- 
field—that his object lesson in democ- 
racy had failed. The publicthad demon- 
strated to him that it is made up of peo- 
ple —and people. 

The deputation, being speechless with 
several kinds of emotion, departed. Mr. 
Willows reascended the porch steps, 
with Lucy beside him. Fred followed, 
dubious but brave. And at the top of 
the steps Mr. Willows turned and gave 
him his hand. 

“Thanks, Mr. Gorse. But I’ve given 
up. If it were my own property 
You understand, sir,” he added quickly, 
“my faith in the people is unshaken— 
but maybe the method = 

“Yes, sir,” said Fred eagerly, steal- 
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ing a glance at Lucy, who did not look 
at him, but who nevertheless remained 
on the porch. “The method—and the 
people. Mr. Willows, there are all sorts 
of people. You can’t bunch ’em and 
get a general sample. Some appreciate 
things, others 

“There were people using these rocks 
who appreciated the spectacle before 
them to the depths of their souls,” said 
Mr. Willows firmly. 

Fred nodded. 

“True, sir, true. But there were oth- 
ers who drove them out, who hindered 
them from enjoying it. Sir, that Ain- 
dering class is scattered all over the 
earth. You’ve seen them at world’s 
fairs, carrying off the sculpture for sou- 
venirs. They tramp through the gal- 
leries abroad, thumbing the canvases 
and talking in cathedrals. They go on 
wild-flower excursions in the Rockies 
and tear up the scenery—blossom, 
branch, and root. They go to free art 
exhibits and kick if the catalogue’s a 
quarter. They travel on passes, and 
knock the scenery. They go to recit- 
als on deadhead tickets, and arrive ate, 
and hunt for a seat all over the place 
while the adagio’s playing, and clatter 
their umbrella and rattle the program, 
and talk, and get up and go out before 
the thing’s over. 

“They steal hotel spoons and towels. 
They stand and watch a fellow paint. 
They don’t say, ‘Thanks’ to the boy 
who hands them free water at the play. 
They make a pianist play seven encores. 
They go across lawns. They steal flow- 
ers in the parks. They sneak ahead in 
waiting lines. They spit on sidewalks 
and mark library books. And they'll 
spend a week in a big city seeing free 
museums and gardens and aquariums 
and hearing free music and lectures— 
and go home and knock the place all 
the rest of their lives and howl, ‘Stung!’ 

“And by the same token, if they’re a 
little higher socially, they’ll talk at the 
opera, insist on being shown to their 
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seat in the middle of a first act, run over 
people with their automobile, try to out- 
speed the policeman, and raise the devil 
if they’re fined five dollars and costs. I 
tell you, Mr. Willows, they’re not a 
caste, they’re a species. They want 
something for nothing and then they 
destroy it. And they spoil things for 
decent people who can appreciate.” 

“T know,” said Mr. Willows nerv- 
ously. “I know. But it is my idea 
that they learn by having free access. 
They can’t appreciate things they’re 
never allowed to have.” 

“True, sir,” said Fred. He was re- 
lieved to see that Lucy had forgotten 
her anger for the moment, and was 
listening attentively and probably agree- 
ing. And when Lucy agreed with any 
one who didn’t agree with her father, 
it was something to remark, as he had 
discovered already. “True. And that’s 
why the government ought to own the 
big things. The government can throw 
things open—but it can also add: ‘Don’t 
destroy.’ And they know that’s meant. 

“The public, sir, generally speaking, 
is like a crowd of boys with a vacant 
house—they must break the windows. 
I did it when I was a boy. It’s the kid 
in us—to break what we don’t own, be- 
cause we never appreciate anything we 
haven’t earned. But we sort of have 
an ownership in what the government 
owns—maybe because we pay taxes. 
Anyhow, we respect those things. But 
we don’t respect what’s given us out- 
right. It’s human perversity, that’s all. 
And besides, sir—you’re too good an 
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optimist to lose your optimism at the 
first little disillusionment.” 

And that was so, That afternoon the 
sign was taken down and replaced by 
one that said, “Private Property.” And 
the Willowses returned to the hotel. 


When Mr. Willows left Lucy and 
Fred alone, Fred wisely did not attempt 
justification, and that threw the task 
upon Lucy, naturally. She finally stole 
a look at him, and the look was not very 
severe. 

“You did come to make dad take 
down the sign,” she said, unable to re- 
sist that one thrust. 

“Yes. And why don’t you say, ‘Why’ 
didn’t you do it?” Because you know 
why. I couldn’t disappoint him. And 
I couldn’t do it anyhow—I didn’t want 
to. You know you were sure you would 
hate that ‘brother of snobs,’ as you 
called him; but I said you might like 
him when you saw him—I said you 
might even marry him—didn’t I? 
Lucy,” he pleaded, “there’s a bit of 
choice property I want to put my pri- 
vate mark on—if I can. Lucy, what 
shall I do to earn you?” 

“Must you learn to appreciate me?” 
she asked slyly. 

“Yes. It’s a life job, dear—for you'll 
only grow more precious every day I 
have you!” 

However, that is 
solved for themselves. 

And Fred was right. Mr. Willows’ 
optimism was only the better for a little 
field work—on the rocks. 


something they 


es 





S Mr. John Augustus Ramsay 
came down the high steps of 
his residence on _ Vallejo 
Street, one fine May morning, 
there was nothing in his ap- 

pearance to hint of departure from his 
normal. To Mr. Clarence Smith, stocks 
and insurance, who was descending the 


next stairs, he presented his usual as- 
pect of a middle-aged merchant whose 
fast graying hair lent dignity to a good- 
tempered but otherwise rather insignifi- 
cant face. 

It is reasonable to suppose, moreover, 


that had Mr. Smith followed his usual 
practice, and gone downtown on the 
same car with his friend, Mr. Ramsay’s 
life would have flowed on its unevent- 
ful course to a peaceful, if fiery 
clusion, in the crematory he preferred 
to the grave. But to-day some eccen- 
tricity in Mr. Smith’s business orbit 
drew him the opposite way. With a 
cheerful “By, by, old top! See you 
at lunch!” he walked off up the street. 
Thus left to himself, Mr. Ramsay 
proceeded along the block to the corner 
around which he ought to have turned 
to catch his car. Pausing there, how- 
ever, he stood sniffing the air. Up and 
down the street, roses ran through every 
garden in the mad riot of a California 
spring, and, mixing with a salt zephyr 
from the Golden Gate, their incense 


con- 


formed a powerful intoxicant. <A 
glimpse of the green Marin County Hills 
across the blue of the strait completed 
the deadly work. In obedience to a 
sudden vagrant impulse, Mr. Ramsay 
departed from the habit of years and 
walked straight along the street, inhal- 
ing deeply as he went, reveling in the 
freshness of the new day. 

He had gained perhaps a couple of 
blocks when two pretty stenographers 
slipped out of an apartment house just 
ahead. Feminine fashion, they were 
gossiping over their last night’s doings 
and when, at the next corner, they 
ceased their lively chatter and ran, with 
small, apprehensive squeals, to catch 
their car, the consciousness of Mr. John 
Augustus titillated under the 
birth of a new feeling. As yet, it was 
so dim, so inchoate, he knew only that 
it was based on hurt. While-he was 
puzzling over it, wondering why a man 
at peace with the world one moment 
should suffer such an unaccountable 
disturbance the next, the feeling re- 
ceived a second fillip from the giggles 
and radiant youth of three high-school 
girls. Stronger, but still unanalyzable, 
it went with him over the shoulder of 
Russian .Hill down into the squalid, 
brown life of San Francisco’s Latin 
Quarter ; still possessed him when, after 
a stiff climb, he sat down to rest at the 


Ramsay 
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foot of the flagstaff on Telegraph Hill. 
Beneath and around him the harbor 
stretched, its wide waters veiled to the 
southward in quivering heat haze. Di- 
rectly opposite, Berkeley, Oakland, Ala- 
meda, the triplet of bay cities, dozed in 
a green cradle of hills. Alcatraz, with 
its crowning fort, loomed in the fore- 
ground like an old Rhine castle through 
a drift of mist. Along the water front, 
here, there, everywhere, fussy tugs and 
tramp steamers, fat-bellied ferryboats, 
blunt-nosed scows, stern-wheel steam- 
ers, laid a lace of white wakes on the 
blue of the bay. 

It was beautiful, poignantly beautiful, 
but from its fair distances Mr. Ram- 
say’s gaze dropped to the wharves that 
thrust broad, stubby fingers into the 
stream. From them uprose a forest of 


masts, and, replacing the sweetness of 
spring roses that had instigated this de- 
parture from his daily habit, faint odors 
of tar, bilge, and coal smoke assailed 


his nostrils. The whir and rattle of 
winches, stevedores’ whistles, hysteria 
of a pile driver, and clangor of bells 
and sirens—all the mingled roar of the 
world traffic in course beneath—as- 
saulted his ears. Than the roses and 
radiant youth of the girls nothing could 
have been more foreign, yet somehow 
these alien sights, sounds, and queer 
smells gave a third impulse to the new 
feeling. He felt it, now, as a vacancy, 
a lack somewhere in his being. But 
not till he saw a small boy dragging a 
sack of kindling across the face of the 
hill did he realize its nature. 
Then—in a flash, the sight carried 
him back to the days when he, too, a 
ragged elf of five, had lugged and 
tugged sacks larger than himself to 
feed the voracious maw of the family 
stove. With a speed that would have 
burned up a cinematograph, other pic- 
tures flew across memory’s screen. He 
saw himself, a little bigger, selling pa- 
pers on the streets. Now he was a tele- 
graph messenger ; again a delivery boy; 
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lastly a dry-goods clerk. Through all 
his younger days he had carried and 
hauled, shoved and tugged like an in- 
dustrious ant to keep the wolf outside 
his widowed mother’s door. Then, 
after she died and his younger sister 
had married, he had used his first lung- 
ful of free breath proposing to a girl 
in the store. Whereafter had ensued 
the twenty-year struggle that had left 
him, at nine and forty, a widower with 
a grown-up son, a comfortable business, 
and a few thousands of loose cash. 

To the world he was known as a suc- 
cessful man. Up to an hotr ago he had 
believed it himself. But now—a whiff 
of spring roses, the radiant youth of the 
girls, the odors of the sea, had opened 
his understanding to a woeful fact. He 
had never had his youth. It had been 
smothered under a burden of work, 
and with a keen sense of loss he revised 
for himself the Bible text: ‘What shall 
it profit a man to gain the whole world 
if he lose his own youth ?” 

While he had been sitting there a 
great white transport had forged slowly 
down the water front. Now, as she 
veered and aimed a stately course 
through the Golden Gate, the spirit of 
Mr. John Augustus Ramsay flew out 
ahead to her far bourne among the coral 
reefs and palm groves of southern seas. 
Under the crust of his, years a natu 
rally romantic disposition, that, with a 
little cultivation, might have yielded a 
“bad man” to the frontier, seethed and 
surged and squirmed. Addressing the 
soldiers who swarmed like black bees on 
the decks and lower rigging, he gave 
free vent to his poignant yearning. 

“T’d give my last dollar to change 
with you!” 

This was foolish. If the study. of 
mythology has done nothing else for 
us, it has at least inculcated caution in 
issuing challenges that may be snapped 
up by the artful fates. From the flag- 
staff the hill fell suddenly off to a small 


plateau, where, behind a screen of 
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bushes, the aforesaid fates lurked in the 
guise of the two seafaring men who 
had just paused there to rest. Now, as 
Mr. John Augustus Ramsay stood gaz- 
ing at the transport, a scrap of conver- 
sation exploded like a bombshell among 
the tropic splendors that filled his mind. 

“Between Chinamen and opium, one 
used to be able to pick up some kind 
of a living. But since the government 
*tecs pinched three Federal inspectors 
there’s been an awful slump in the trade. 
These days it’s hard to turn an honest 
penny.” 

Chinamen and opium? Mr. Ramsay 
thrilled. During his messenger days, 
before the heavy burden of life had 
squeezed out the last of his youthful 
juices, he had absorbed into his system 
the usual ton of Fenimore Cooper, Old 
Sleuth, Mayne Reid, and now the sug- 
gestion of contraband deluged his mind 
with the romance of that time—pirates 
and smugglers, letters of marque, plate 
ships and buccaneers, all that was 
wicked and interesting. 

“Honest?” The first voice had been 
strong and harsh. The second delivered 
itself of a wholesome laugh. 

“Why not?” the rough voice ques- 
tioned. “Who’s hurt by a bit of smug- 
gling? Only the government, and it’s 
got no friends.” Followed an opinion 
on government in theory and practice 
that made Mr. Ramsay’s hair curl. 
“That last seizure cleaned me out. It 
was the biggest lot of hop that I ever 
tried to run, and the hell of it lies in 
this—if I could only have got through 
with the half of it, I'd have been in 
shape now to turn a trick that would fix 
me fair for life.” 

Again the wholesome laugh rang out. 
“Which is it, Tony—a pearl raid or the 
Cocos Islands treasure?” 

“Oh, quit your kidding! Here you 
and me are both out of a ship, and it 
would have made good business for the 
both of us. You remember when the 
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P. S. got turned down by Guatemala on 
their railroad franchise?” 

“Sure. They were talking charters 
fot the shipment of material.” 

“Material? Yes, I was to furnish it 
—two thousand rifles, six machine guns, 
and a million rounds of ammunition, to 
start a revolution that would put the 
railroad’s people in power. But it didn’t 
come off. I’ve been told that Uncle 
Sam was put wise by the consul down 
there, and dropped a gentle hint that 
revolutions for railroad purposes didn’t 
go. Anyway, those guns are still 
cached here in San Francisco.” 

“Well, what of it?” 

“Only that the P. S. would be glad to 
sell them for any old price—two dollars 
apiece for the rifles, a hundred each 
for the guns, is the latest quotation. 
Then I know of a steam schooner that 
can be chartered for a thousand to run 
them down to Mexico. We could sell 
them to Zapata and Jesus Salgado, off 
the Costa Chica of Guerrero, for from 
thirty to fifty pesos each. It’s the easiest 
money I ever heard of.” 

“Dead easy.” The younger voice 
passed ironical comment. ‘Two thou- 
sand rifles, at two dollars; six machine 
guns, at a hundred; a thousand for the 
schooner ; another for outfitting and in- 
cidental expenses; six thousand, five 
hundred in all—dead easy for two men 
who.are just about broke.” 

The other groaned. ‘Don’t rub it in! 
Say, don’t you suppose we could get 
some one to finance it? I’ve seen the 
time when you couldn’t walk a block 
along Montgomery Street without pick- 
ing up bidders for such a prospect.” 

“In the good old days, when the 
water came up to Montgomery.’” The 
youthful voice mockingly chanted the 
old pioneer phrase. “Your merchant 
was an adventurer then. Now——’” 

He would have gone on, but all this 
time the suppressed romance of years 
had been sizzling and boiling in Mr. 
John Augustus Ramsay’s respectable 
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frame. Now the head of steam ex- 
ploded, shattering his dignified reserve. 

“Yes, you can. I'll finance it!” 

Springing up, the two stood staring 
up at him in utter astonishment, for the 
mild, round face, with its fringing gray 
hair, contained no hint of the dashing 
adventurer from whom such an offer 
might have been naturally expected. On 
the other hand, their appearance exactly 
filled the bill. A half-caste Spanish- 
American, Tony Garcia’s broad frame 
and swarthy skin admirably fitted him 
for the part of Captain Kidd “in a 
“movie.” The sailor-blue eyes, clean, 
strong face, and well-knit figure of 
John Faxon, late third mate on a Pa- 
cific liner, went well with his neat uni- 
form of pilot cloth. Their looks caused 
Mr. Ramsay a second thrill. 

The mate spoke first. “Say, do you 
mean that?” 

The round face above nodded. “Yes 
—on one condition. I go with you.” 

“Go with us? What the You 
don’t look like a seafaring man!” 

But while he dubiously contemplated 
the round, moon face, Tony Garcia con- 
cluded the business. ‘Of course he can 
go. Come down, sir. We'll go to a 
little place that I know of, where we 
can talk it over undisturbed.” 
to be 


The “little place” turned out 


a small and rather dirty Mexican res- 


taurant on the Barbary Coast, and could 
any of Mr. John Augustus Ramsay’s 
friends have seen him esconced therein, 
with a bottle of “dago” on the table 
before him, hands thrust deep in his 
trousers pockets, chewing a cigar in one 


corner of his mouth while he talked 
out of the other, they would have failed 
to recognize the rakish figure. In an- 
swer to a telephone call, they were there 
joined by a grave gentleman whose gray 
side whiskers, check trousers, and gen- 
erally wise air could have been bred 
only in the legal department of a great 
railroad. 
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“Hum!” he coughed cautiously at 
Tony Garcia’s rude question. “I know 
nothing of any guns, but I understand 
that we are still holding in our Bryant 
Street warehouse one hundred and fifty 
cases of unclaimed crockery. You 
would like to buy them? Hum! In ac- 
cordance with the law governing un- 
claimed goods, they must be sold at 
public auction, but there is no valid rea- 
son why—hum !—why that should not 
be effected here. Would you like them 
in one or separate parcels? One? Very 
good. Now—for one hundred and fifty 
cases labeled ‘crockery,’ without ‘sight 
or seen,’ buyer assuming all risks, how 
much am I offered? Four thousand, 
five hundred dollars? Any advance? 
Going—going—gone! To you, sir.” 

With equal celerity did Mr. John Au- 
gustus Ramsay become owner for the 
space of three calendar months of the 
steam schooner Betsy Ross, then lying 
on the mud flats of Oakland Harbor. 
But to enumerate her outfitting, the 
loading of the “crockery,” the shipping 
of two hulking Swedes, the half-bred 
Kanaka, the Martinique negro cook, and 
the Scotch engineer that formed her 
crew, would be tiresome as well as un- 
necessary. Sufficient that—having es- 
caped the surveillance of his family and 
friends by the specious excuse of a 
business trip East—Mr.,Ramsay was to 
be seen, three days later, one foot on 
the Betsy’s low taffrail, a veritable Na- 
poleon of finance escaping from a busi- 
ness Elba, watching the Cliff House and 
Seal Rocks recede astern. - 

From the -other end of the boat, 
Faxon and Tony watched him in turn. 

**A little bit off his course, eh?” Ask- 
ing it, Tony significantly touched his 
temple. 

“No.” The mate shook his head. 
“From his talk the last three days I 
gathered that he’s just chockablock to 
the gunnels with romance.” 

“Romance, is it?’ Tony shrugged. 
“Between the rebels and the Federal 
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gunboats he’s likely to get his fill before 
we come back, Jack.” 

“You bet!” While the mate’s face 
kindled with liking, he added: “We'll 
have to look after him; keep him out of 
trouble.” 

The other returned hearty answer: 
“Si, sefior! He’s a fine old chap. We'll 
bring him back safe.” 


II. 


About two weeks later the Betsy Ross 
was to be seen slinking from the open 
sea into the harbor.of San Angel, a 
little port on the “Costa Chica” of Guer- 
rero. It was not her first touch. Nos- 
ing like a cautious hound along the 
Lower California coast, she had put in 
wherever rumor or information placed 
a nest of rebels. Generally, the land- 
ings had been made by night, and to 
the romantic soul of Mr. John Augustus 
Ramsay nothing could have been more 
satisfying than the dark approaches, 
with muffled oars, to palm-fringed 
beaches, and the subsequent conspira- 
cies with sombreroed shapes, which usu- 
ally ended in the sale of from a dozen 
to a hundred rifles. 

Once or twice, when absolutely sure 
that the place was in rebel hands, they 
had gone in by day, and a stroll through 
the painted streets of some quaint Mexi- 
can town had broken for Mr. Ramsay 
the monotony of lazy days at sea. Then, 
indeed, had his soul expanded. When 
a flash of dark Spanish eyes lit the dusk 
of a barred window he would instinc- 
tively straighten and square his shoul- 
ders. The pretty brown girls, lazy 
peons, beggars and black-robed padres, 
fiestas and processions, mixed and min- 
gled in his thought, shrouding in golden 
haze its usual cargo of silks and cottons, 
millinery and notions. Like a dry 
sponge, his spirit absorbed the color 
and life. 

His exterior, too, had changed. Ten- 
nis shoes and white duck trousers, neg- 
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ligee shirt and yachting cap, effectually 
disguised his usual staid presence, and 
already a coat of tan overlaid the city 
pallor. Pacing the deck this particular 
afternoon, he achieved quite a profes- 
sional roll, and as the Betsy slid in be- 
hind the huge headland that almost en- 
circled the harbor, he handled a pair 
of binoculars with a real maritime air. 
Legs well apart, arms square with his 
ears, he gave an excellent imitation of 
a “movie” sailor. 

“It looks more like the Pacific islands 
than Mexico,” he remarked to the mate, 
who had just taken the wheel. 

It did. Both the coral reef that held 
back the plumed surf from the golden 
beach with its white-curved arm, and 
the jacales that raised graceful, thatched 
roofs out of the vivid green of banana 
groves, belonged to the South Pacific, 
and as yet the few painted adobes the 
place boasted were hidden by a screen 
of tall palms. To their sight no break 
appeared in the reef. But while they 
were speculating as to how a boat could 
be worked through the surf, a dugout 
suddenly heaved into view over a bit of 
smooth green billow. 

“Good enough! Let her go!” Though 
they were still a couple of miles from 
shore, the mate gave the word to drop 
the anchor. “Nothing like plenty of 
sea room,” he commented on the splash. 
“On this kind of business, you never 
know when you may have to beat it. 
Lend me your glasses for a moment, 
sir.” 

“Two of them,” he said, handing 
back the glasses. “One’s’ white—an 
American, I should judge.” 

Resuming the position well beloved of 
“movie” seamen, Mr. Ramsay turned 
the glasses again on the boat. But pres- 
ently his elbows drooped and his feet 
drew together in a more natural pose, 
for the white anxiety of the face he saw 
through the glass killed off his affecta- 
tion. 

“The poor fellow looks frightened! 
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He keeps looking behind him as if he 
feared pursuit.” 

“Most likely he does. He’s probably 
from some American plantation. 
There’s quite a scattering of them along 
this coast. What's wrong?” He stared 
at Mr. Ramsay, who had begun to exe- 
cute a crab crawl sideways across the 
deck. 

“Tt isn’t aman! It’s a girl! A white 
girl, with yellow hair! It fell down just 
now, when the wind tore off her hat! 
She’s trying to signal us. My God! 
They are after her. A black dozen of 
’em in a gasoline launch!” 

“Here! Let me look! No, I'll get the 
big glass.” 

In four bounds, two down and two 
up, he descended into and returned 
from the cabin. Then, as if it had been 
a moving picture, they watched the 
drama that had so suddenly evolved 
within the beautiful setting of surf and 
blue sea. As, leaning forward, the girl 


urged the peon boatman to harder pad- 
dling, they obtained a full view of her 
face, framed in the spun gold of her 


flying hair. Fitting tight to her figure, 
the charro suit she was wearing accen- 
tuated its modeled grace. Though they 
themselves must have appeared to her 
only as black dots, they could still feel 
the pull of her dark, frightened eyes, 
and their mute appeal shook Mr. John 
Augustus Ramsay completely out of his 
usual mild self, set him trembling with 
rage and fear. 

“Can’t we help her?” 

“They would catch her before we 
could begin to weigh anchor.” The mate 
answered through gritting teeth. 

“Lower a boat!” 

“No time! Look!” 

A puff of smoke had burst from the 
bow of the launch, and, following the 
splash of the bullet alongside the dug- 
out, the peon took a header overboard 
and struck out for the land. Deserted, 
the girl did not give up. Seizing the 
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paddle, she pulled desperately toward 
the ship. 
“Grit! 
tered. 
“Oh, the poor thing!” Mr. Ramsay 
exclaimed it again. “The poor thing! 
Can’t we do anything, Mr. Faxon?” 
Now that Romance, the elusive, had 
really unveiled her face for him, it is 
to be feared that she went unrecognized, 
for during the few minutes it took the 
launch to catch up to the dugout he en- 
dured the keenest mental anguish. Not 
till a man dropped from the launch into 
the bow of the dugout did the girl cease 
paddling. After making fast a two- 
rope, he did not molest her; just squat- 
ted in the bows. Moreover, thé brown 
faces that watched her from the launch 
expressed nothing more than the sub- 
dued elation of subordinates who have 
successfully carried out an_ order. 
Without attempting to pick up the 
swimmer, they brought the launch 
around and headed back for the town. 
The girl had kept her face turned to- 
ward the ship, and had they actually 
mistreated her, Mr. Ramsay could not 
have been more powerfully affected 
than he was by its white misery. When 
of a sudden her face drooped into her 
hands, while her shoulders shook under 
a passion of sobs, a curious mixture of 
pity and profanity flowed in a steady 
lips. 


Clean grit!” the mate mut- 


stream from his unconscious 
Through it all, John Faxon, the mate, had 
spoken no further word. But when, after 
launch and dugout had heaved out of 
sight over the bit of green comber that 
marked the break in the reef, Mr. Ram- 
say turned and looked at him, he saw 
the cold sweat pouring off his face. 

“T know that girl!” He spoke hoarse- 
ly. “The old Curacao used to put in 
here once a year to take out her father’s 
cotton. He was an American mining 
man, named Reed, who fell into a fat 
hacienda by marrying its mistress, a 
Spanish-Mexican. The girl was named 
Consuela, after her, and when you see 
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her closer you'll find that in spite of 
the golden hair she has the smooth 
olive skin and Indian-brown eyes of the 
mestiza. But that’s all shé gets from 
her mother. She’s her father in every- 
thing else. He had her educated up 
home, at Bryn Mawr, and when I was 
in here two years ago, before the revo- 
lution, she came with him to a little hop 
on board. Whatever he is thinking of 
to keep her here now I don’t *3 

“T tank the tide gats that faller’s 
goat.” The flat cackle of the Swede 
lookout broke in just then. 

Following his pointing finger, they 
saw that the peon swimmer had real- 
ized the futility of his first attempt to 
stem the six-knot tide, and had altered 
his course. He was now sweeping rap- 
idly down upon them. Ten minutes, 


indeed, brought him close enough to 
catch a rope, and, hauled on board, he 
stood with his coal-black mane drip- 
ping into his eyes, while Faxon sub- 


jected him to a rapid fire of questions. 

“He says that Reed is dead—killed 
on his way home from Mexico City by 
bandits, who are thick as fleas on the 
trails.” 

Fast as the answers fell from the 
peon’s lips, Faxon gave them in run- 
ning commentary. Her mother, too, 
had died of a fever, aggravated by 
grief. Though she had wished to keep 
the news of her illness from Consuela, 
who had been safe with friends in Mex- 
ico City, the man who was holding her 
prisoner now had used it as bait to 
lure her into his hands. A jefe politico 
under Porfirio Diaz, he had changed his 
coat twice since, timing the operation 
so nicely that he had held his power 
under succeeding administrations. If 
the peon were to be believed, moreover, 
he had always used it to further his 
banditries. 

When, after her mother’s death, the 
girl had wished to go back to Mexico 
City, he had arrested her on a trumped- 
up charge of conspiracy against the 


rebel arms. Followed the motive. If, 
so far, he had respected her person, it 
had been merely because he intended to 
gain it in marriage along with her lands. 
If the priest who had christened the 
girl, and given her the first communion, 
had not fled the place, he would long 
ago have accomplished his purpose. But 
that very morning news had come in 
of the kidnaping by his men of a priest 
from another village. If something 
were not done in the meantime, another 
day would see her fast married. 

With the last word Mr. Ramsay burst 
out: “Such degradation! We can’t 
stand for this! She’s American, half 
by birth and altogether by training. 
Let’s go ashore and demand her lib- 
erty!” 

The mate shook his head. “Her 
American birth won't help her with 
these cutthroats, and legally she’s Mexi- 
can.” 

“But you are not going to leave her 
—to such a fate?” Mr. Ramsay hotly 
protested. 

“IT am not!” In its cold determina- 
tion, Faxon’s look was more convincing 
even than his words. “But we'll have 
to go carefully about it. Act as if we 
had seen nothing and selling rifles were 
our only business. If you ask Tony, 
he'll tell you that it is. Lucky that it 
happened to be his watch below. Be- 
fore he comes up we'll go ashore and 
interview sefor el jefe. You'll find a 
couple of forty-four automatics down 
in my berth. Go down and get them, 
and stick ’em in your waistband, under 
your shirt.” 

When he came up again, Faxon 
handed him a short, thin-bladed saw 
that he had just taken from the carpen- 
ter’s chest. “Hide that, too. It'll cut 
iron like wood, and wood like cheese. 
This fellow tells me that the windows 
of the jefatura are barred with two-inch 
oak.” 

“Are you going to take him with us?” 
Mr. Ramsay looked at the peon. 
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“No. He says that he’ll have to skip 
the town now; wouldn’t dare to go 
ashore till after dark.” 

During the twenty minutes required 
to shove a boat’s nose into the green 
comber, where it leaped, unbroken, over 
a narrow gap in the reef, they spoke 
no more. Until the roar of the mad 
surf and the sight of its frothing on 
either hand drove all else out of his 
mind, the imagination of Mr. John Au- 
gustus Ramsay worked overtime, rescu- 
ing the girl from every possible situa- 
tion; and it returned to business imme- 
diately after the boat had plunged from 
the crest of the wave into the peaceful 
waters of a palm-bordered lagoon. 

From the beach a rough wooden 
wharf ran out to deep water. Among 
the small craft, principally dugouts, that 
nosed its worm-eaten timbers, lay the 
launch. While the Kanaka was tying 


up to the wharf, a half dozen evil-look- 
ing fellows suddenly appeared above. 


Somehow, their ridiculously tight pan- 
taloons, short bolero jackets, and huge 
felt sombreros seemed to accentuate the 
concentrated villainy of their brown 
faces. But though their glances reeked 
of suspicion and dislike, they led the 
way without question along the wharf 
and up a sand street to the jefatura, 
an adobe building, whose massive walls 
seemed all the heavier because of their 
environment of palm-thatched huts. 

Approaching the jefatura, they noted 
that it was built after the universal 
Mexican fashion—around a patio, with 
the windows facing on the street. As 
the boatman had said, heavy oaken grills 
protected all, and though they probed 
the dusk behind them, in passing around 
to the vaulted gateway, they saw no 
sign of the girl. 

“She might be in any of them,” 
Faxon said. “How are we going to find 
out ?”” 

“Leave that to me.” 

In his ignorance of Mr. Ramsay’s 
prolonged meditations, the mate looked 
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his surprise. But the mild, open coun- 
tenance told no secrets, and before he 
could ask a question the jefe appeared 
in the doorway. Short, stout, fat- 
jowled, a pair of small, squinting eyes _ 
made him, if possible, even more evil 
looking than his followers. Until 
Faxon spoke of the rifles, he eyed them 
with the same suspicion and dislike. 
Then, dissolving in sudden effusiveness, 
he made them the customary present of 
his house. 

“Enter, sefiores. Everything is yours.” 

“IT wish he meant it,” Mr. Ramsay 
commented as he looked around. 

Above a circular pool in the center a 
tall coconut palm raised its dark feather 
duster above the rich, green foliage of a 
banana. From the tiled roof all around 
the patio a prolific creeper dropped 
a fair curtain around the arches of the 
corridor beneath. In the small garden, 
tropical flowers and rare orchids com- 
peted for air and space. By contrast 
with its beauty, the jefe seemed reptil- 
ian, ugly as an iguana in a beautiful 
jungle glade. 

As they followed him to a table that 
was set out with bottles and glasses 
in the shade of the palm, both men sent 
sharp glances around the corridor. But 
white sheets were hung, tropical style, 
over such doorways as happened to be 
open. They saw only into the kitchen, 
where, in smoky gloom, two half-nude 
criadas were rubbing corn paste for the 
supper tortillas. They, and the mozo 
who sat dozing in the’ gateway, were 
alone to be seen. 

Yet somewhere in those rooms the 
girl undoubtedly was, and while the 
mate talked guns with the jefe over a 
glass of anisette, Mr. John Augustus 
Ramsay again turned his imagination 
loose. Selecting one room, he pictured 
her sitting within call, in all her woe, 
endowed with every attribute of her dis- 
tressful situation. So vivid it was, so 
entirely engrossing, that the hum of the 
others’ talk sounded in his ears like 
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a distant drone. Yet he was not so pre- 
occupied but that he found a way quietly 
to empty his glass into a huge flower- 
pot behind him as often as the jefe 
filled it. 

Unaware of this, that evil personage 
listened eagerly to the mate’s descrip- 
tion of the Betsy's cargo, his squint 
brightening into a greedy glitter over 
the machine guns. 

“Six, sayest thou? Bueno! And half 
a million cartridges? Caramba! Also 
fifteen hundred rifles! Santa Maria! 
Si, sefior, there should be an easy sale 
—not here, but Emiliana Zapata and 
Jesus Salgado may be reached by mes- 
senger in two days. They are stark, 
staring mad for guns, and have the 
pesos. I shall send a mozo at once, 
and for my good offices in the sale there 
shall be a little present of—say a hun- 
dred rifles.” 

If Faxon divined the thought behind 
the glitter, he hid his knowledge, and 
with his assent to the bargain, the jefe 
grew both more discursive and more 
hospitable. As before said, he kept re- 
filling the glasses during the hour cov- 
ered by the talk, nor paused till, with a 
drunken lurch, Mr. Ramsay’s head 
plunged forward upon his arms. 

It came so suddenly-that the mate 
could only sit surveying the phenome- 
non in utter surprise. 

“And I. didn’t even know that he 
drank,” he thought. “But you never 
can tell anything about these mild ones. 
Well, we'll just have to carry-——” 

At which point, unseen by the jefe, 
one of Mr. Ramsay’s eyes opened and 
bestowed upon him a long, slow wink. 

So vividly sober it was, so pregnant 
with meaning, that the mate was really 
startled, and while he sat there, in doubt 
and uncertainty, not knowing just what 
to do, the jefe pointed the way. 

“Do not trouble, sefior. This anisette 
is strong stuff to one not used to it. 
You are to come again with a box of 
rifles for me to look at, so just let him 
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be. We shall lift him onto the cot 
there, in the shade of the corridor, and 
the little sleep will bring him around.” 

For one who had walked all the days 
of his life on the straight and narrow 
path, Mr. Ramsay gave such a perfect 
imitation of limp drunkenness during 
his transfer to the cot that the mate 
began to think he had been mistaken 
concerning the wink. But a maudlin 
mutter, “Go back, to the ship—leave me 
here,” settled the question beyond fur- 
ther doubt. Accompanied by the jefe, 
he went out. 

Left thus alone, Mr. Ramsay raised 
himself on one elbow and sent a cau- 
tious glance around the courtyard. Be- 
sides inquiry his glance conveyed appre- 
ciation of the fact that it was really he, 
Mr. John Augustus Ramsay, purveyor 
of cloth and dress fixings, who was the 
central figure in this romantic situation, 
which had for its motif a beautiful girl. 
The rich gold of the sunset that now 


flooded the patio, the dry rustle of the 
palms, the glimpse of the picturesque 
street through the vaulted gateway be- 
yond the sleepy mozo, all fed his feel- 
ing, lit up his imagination with fires 
from which his dead youth soared like 


the phoenix of the fable. Had he been 
twenty years younger, and in love, to 
searched the 
have trained 


boot, he could not have 


patio with a sharper eye, 
a ke 

It was well, too, that he did. Other- 
wise he would have missed the soft pat- 
ter of nude feet coming. out of the 
kitchen. Dropping back as if he had 
been shot, he watched from under 
drooping lids the younger of the two 
criadas, a pretty»brown girl of fifteen, 
carry a tray of food across the patio 
and enter a doorway enly a few feet 
from his head. The next instant he 
thrilled to the modulations of a voice 
that he knew must be that of Consuela 


net ear to every sound. 


Reed. 
“Gracias, but I do not care for food!” 
Though he understood-no Spanish, one 
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word gave him the substance of her 


question: “The Americanos? They 
have gone?” 
“One of them, sefiorita. The other 


sleeps out there in the corridor.” 

“Is he sick?” 

“No, sefiorita ; only drunken.” 

He got the sense of that from the 
girl’s remark in English, to herself: “A 
drunken American is less to be feared 
than a sober Mexican.” She added, in 
Spanish: “Let me see him.” 

Followed a light rustle and subdued 
whispering, which, had he understood, 
would have slightly iced Mr. Ramsay’s 
romanticism: “Oh! He is old!” 

‘Si, and what a pity that such an old 
one should be so beastly!” 

After a few minutes more whispering 
she recrossed the patio to the kitchen, 
where she lay down on a grass petate, 
beside her companion, to smoke and 
rest. Again, had he had any Spanish, 
Mr. Ramsay would have gained infor- 
mation from their talk. 

“Is she still riding the high horse?” 

“Si.” The younger girl’s answer 
came out of a cloud of cigarette smoke. 
“Si. When I told her that the priest 
was arrived here in the village, she 
swore that she would kill herself sooner 
than marry.” 

“Ai, ai! We have heard it before!” 

There was more of it; and all the 
while the hum of their talk droned 
through the patio, the rich light of the 
sunset was slowly expiring. By the time 
the conversation had tapered off into 
soft snores, dusk was beginning to fall. 
In the gateway, the lazy mozo’s noddings 
had merged, at last, in sleep. After 
making sure of that fact, Mr. Ramsay 
reached out and tweaked the sheet that 
_covered Consuela’s doorway. 

A subdued gasp told that she had 
seen. He spoke in tense whispers: 
“Don’t be afraid. I’m here to help you. 
Come to the door.” ; 

When the sheet bulged under her 
hand, he told how they had watched 
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her attempted escape, from the Betsy’s 
deck. 

“Oh, how can I thank you?” - 

Nevertheless, she made a fine attempt, 
and while she ran on, setting forth her 
gratitude in the sweetest of voices, Mr. 
John Augustus Ramsay’s cup filled up 
and flowed over. 

“The mate will come ashore again, 
pretty soon. In the meantime it will 
be necessary to saw out a couple of 
your window bars. Take this.” 

The small hand and wrist that 
reached for the saw were quite in ac- 
cord with the face and voice. He noted 
them with satisfaction. 

“Do you suppose you can do it—with- 
out noise?” 

“Yes,” she answered at once. “The 
moso and the girls are all asleep, and 
my window looks out on the jungle be- 
hind the town. There is a thick door 
behind this curtain. I will close it.” 

“Very well,” he cautioned. “Work 
quickly, and don’t saw the bars quite 
off. Leave a sliver to hold them.” 

So well did the door blanket the 
sound that he could hardly hear it. Yet 
his fear magnified the sound so that it 
seemed to fill the patio. Sweating with 
apprehension, he watched the mozo till 
a faint creak marked the reopening of 
the door. 

“Tt is done.” 


“Are you still wearing—er—the 
clothes you had on?” He blushed at a 
sudden mental picture of the charro 
trousers. 


Though she blushed even more deep- 
ly behind the sheet, she answered at 
once: “No, but they are still here. I'll 
put them on again—under my own 
dress.” 

In the meantime the sun had set, and 
now, with the suddenness of the trop- 
ics, dusk settled in the patio like a hot 
brown mist. 

“I’m ready.” Her whisper came 
again. “It won’t take me a second to 
throw off my dress.” 
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“Good!” He issued rapid instruc- 
tions. “When Faxon comes, I shall 
feign a splitting headache, and tell them 
I'm going back to the ship. That will 
be the signal for you to slip out of your 
window. When you join me, I'll pre- 
tend helpless drunkenness, and you'll 
be the mozso helping me to the boat.” 

It was really a lovely plan; it did 
credit to the romantic imagination that 
gave it birth. Jesting aside, there’s no 
good reason why it should not have suc- 
ceeded if a perverse fate had not 
brought the jefe and the mate in 
through the gateway at that very mo- 
ment. At the hollow beat of their foot- 
steps Mr. Ramsay sustained a sudden 
relapse into deep sleep. But he sat up, 
startled, when Faxon spoke: 

“Wake up! There’s a Mexican gun- 
boat in sight! They must have got 
wind of us through the wireless at San 
Juan del Cabo. We’ve got to beat it! 
The sefiorita? Did you find her? In 
this room? Oh, we've no time to mon- 
key with the window. Come along, 
Miss Consuela! Out this way!” 

Spoken as it was, in English, the jefe 
obtained his first hint of Faxon’s mean- 
ing when, after a rustle that marked the 
shedding of her dress, the girl came 
running out. Then—his mouth opened, 
but whether to sound an alarm, or in 
sheer surprise, matters not It 
losed with a snap by a 
cut, that, delivered with all the strength 
of the mate’s powerful arm, lifted the 
jefe off his feet and out of his senses at 
one and the same time. 

“Now beat it!” 

A kick in the ribs ffom the jefe had 
awakened the mozo, but before his slow 
ox intellect could grasp the situation, 
Faxon had grabbed the girl’s hand and 
With Mr. Ramsay labor- 


vicious 


run past him. 
ing heavily in their rear, they had run 
halfway down the street before a shrill 
yell split the dusk behind ; and they had 


almost reached the wharf before the 
jefe’s strident voice mingled with the 
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mozso’s yelps, mixing curses with orders 
to his men on the wharf to head off 
the fugitives. 

“There were almost a dozen of ’em 
when I came up,” the mate gasped, as 
they ran out on the wharf. “Pull your 
guns, and don’t stand on ceremony. 
Blaze away at every head that shows!” 

Illustrating by example, he sent a 
shot hurtling ahead into the midst of 
the dark shapes that were massing in 
their way. Though it missed, the moral 
effect still served. The mass dissolved, 
its units scurrying behind mooring bitts 
and coamings. Not till the fugitives had 
passed did opposition materialize, with 
a sudden sputter of guns. 

“Muzzle loaders and old flintlocks!” 
It came out of Faxon with a thankful 
gasp. “It will take them a quarter of 
an hour to load again. Hold them 
back while I get the young lady into 
the boat.” 

The order was superfluous. Already 
Mr. John Augustus Ramsay had taken 
his stand, an automatic in each hand. 
In that moment of stress the soul of 
some old fighting Ramsay, forager of 
the Scottish border or hardy cattle 
raider, had crawled from under the 
weight of stuffs and. brocades, dress 
goods, blankets, patterns, with which it 
had hitherto been smothered. Had the 
ot ‘¢ 
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dark permitted, hi have 


jaw would 
been seen hard set and pugnaciously 
protuberant, beneath eyes contracted to 
scintillant When, moreover, 
crouching shapes began to form in the 
nearer darkness, he did not hesitate. 
If he did poirt his guns in the same 
way he was wont to direct am accusing 
finger at a lazy clerk, the bullets still 
flew straight. Turning both guns loose, 
he raked the wharf with swinging muz- 
zles, right and left. 

A sharp yell of pain told of at least 
one hit, and so intent was he on his 
practice that he did not hear the mate’s 
“Hurry, sir! We’re all in!” 

Before Faxon could repeat it, an an- 
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swering flash came out of the farther 
darkness. The accompanying bullet 
must have emerged from some old muz- 
zle loader, perhaps a flintlock. For car- 
oming off the hard-wood bitts at Mr. 
Ramsay’s feet, it flew up and fetched 
him a glancing clout on the temple that 
tumbled him backward on top of the 
Kanaka, in the bow of the boat. 

Had it been daylight, they would have 
seen that, while raising a blue bruise as 
large as a pigeon’s egg, the spent ball 
had not broken the skin. But the dark- 
ness above was now spitting red flashes 
too fast for them to pause for an exam- 
ination. Tumbling the limp body in 
between the thwarts, the Kanaka shoved 
off and fell furiously to his rowing. 
When Mr. John Augustus Ramsay re- 
covered his senses jut too many 
things happened in the meantime. 

Hauled on the Betsy’s deck, where 
he lay with his head on the girl’s knees, 
he neither heard Tony Garcia’s wild 


curses nor saw the light of the gunboat, 
large as a planetary star, and growing 
larger as she came on under a full head 


of steam. One hour thereafter a white 
finger of light suddenly burst from her 
bows and pointed the Betsy out as she 
scurried westward across the black sea; 
and still more aggravating than its first 
shining stare were the little occasional 
glances that checked all idea of doub- 
ling on her track. Also, he missed the 
sudden rise of another red star to the 
southward, which the mate pronounced 
the light of a Pacific mail liner. 

Still an hour later, his closed eyes 
made no record of the sudden flash 
astern. He heard not the roar and crash 
of the bursting shell—fortunately, since, 
with landsman’s luck, his own left arm 
sustained the only damage. The girl’s 
quick call for help; Faxon’s muttered 
pity as he twisted a tourniquet about the 
upper arm to stop the streaming blood; 
the lashing of the wheel, so that the 
Betsy would keep on her course after 
they had abandoned her and taken to 
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the boat; the quarter of an hour of 
anxious waiting lest the gunboat see 
them; the subsequent relief when she 
plunged on by; the long, hard pull to 
intercept the Pacific mail boat; the final 
hoisting of his own limp body on board 
—all this was as naught to Mr. John 
Augustus Ramsay. After the sudden 
shower of stars that preceded his tum- 
ble off the wharf, he knew nothing till 
his eyes opened next day and showed 
him the girl, Consuela, sitting at his 
bedside in the “‘sick bay” of the ship. 

As her head was turned toward 
Faxon, who had just looked in at the 
door, he learned a good deal from their 
conversation. 

“He is still unconscious. He lost so 
much blood, you know, both before and 
during the operation.” 

“Poor old chap!” 

The mate’s tone vibrated with com- 
miseration, yet, in spite of his weak- 
ness, Mr. John Augustus Ramsay expe- 
rienced a decided irritation. Old? He 
was getting ready to speak about it, 
when the girl’s next remark took away 
his breath. 

“I cried all night over the loss of his 
arm, for I can’t but feel that I was the 
cause!” 

Operation? Loss of his arm? He 
had been conscious of a curiously un- 
balanced feeling, and, looking down, he 
now received complete enlightenment 
concerning the cause. The arm was 
gone! Vast dismay held him silent while 
the mate went on comforting the girl. 

“You ought not to feel that way. 
He’d be the last to blame you for it.” 

“I know.” She shook her head in 
dejection. “That makes it worse.” 

Her sob turned Mr. Ramsay’s con- 
sternation into commiseration so deep 
that he forgot all about the arm. 

“Don’t you worry,” he managed to 
whisper faintly. 

He would have said more if she had 
not interrupted him with a little shriek: 
“Oh, he’s come to! Run, Mr. Faxon, 
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for the doctor! No, no! You mustn’t 
speak or move!” 

The doctor, a grave-faced Scotchman, 
confirmed her sentence when he ar- 
rived, but left him free use of his ears 
and eyes. The first two days, when 
great weakness lay like a weight upon 
him, he spent most of his time asleep. 
But after that Vell, in a soft white 
dress, that had been lent her by a 
woman passenger, Consuela Reed was 
prettier, if possible, than in her charro 
suit. -Whether he studied her full face, 
with its smooth olive contours and big 
Spanish eyes, full of tenderness and 
pity, or contemplated only the delicate 
profile under an aura of golden hair, 
as she sat reading beside his bed, the 
effect was equally delightful. 

It is to be feared that,-after the pass- 
ing of the first shock of pain, the con- 
templation of these undoubted pulchri- 
tudes stirred in his mind the old roman- 
tic imaginings. Now he was an ancient 
mariner, with a hook in place of a hand, 
holding forth in front of some cheerful 
hearth on the dangers of the sea. Or 
his reflections would take a still more 
romantic turn. He was single, and 
woman’s gratitude had been known to 
offset a greater handicap of years! Per- 
haps But in view of the rude 
awakening that came one evening, when 
1 


e€ was supposed to be asleep, it would 


be cruel to dwell on this phase of his 


thought 

Faxon, who sat with him at night 
while Consuela took had 
stepped out to get a breath of fresh air, 
and as he stood by the ship’s rail, over- 
looking the moonlit sea, there came a 
flutter of white across the doorway. 
Ensued a murmur of conversation, dur- 
ing which the light and dark forms 
drew closer and closer, till they sud- 
denly merged. With the instinct of a 
gentleman, Mr. John Augustus Ramsay 
closed his eyes, but not till he had 
caught a glimpse of the girl’s face, 
white with a passion of love. Her rich 


her rest, 
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voice came thrilling through the soft 
air: “You know that I love you!” 

Lest it be taken too tragically, it 
should be set down that after one sharp 
pang Mr. John Augustus Ramsay’s 
heart résum€d its normal beat. Five 
minutes thereafter he was again the 
old sea dog with the hook, this time giv- 
ing the bride away in a San Francisco 
church. 


III. 


Three weeks later, exactly six to the 
day and hour since he last climbed Tele- 
graph Hill, Mr. John Augustus Ram- 
say was to be seen sitting once more at 
the foot of the flagstaff. As on that 
other occasion, the harbor stretched be- 
neath, its magnificent distances veiled 
in heat haze, its foreground alive with 
“tramps” and fussy tugs, ocean liners, 
ferryboats, scows,’ and stern-wheelers, 
some at anchor, the majority coming 
and going on their appointed ways. 

A clear loss of seven thousand dol- 
lars, not to mention an arm, might be 
expected to chill the most adventurous 
enthusiasm. But as a matter of fact 
it had no place in his feeling or thought. 

No, it was not the Joss. Sitting there, 
his mind ran like a reel of moving pic- 
tures backward from the installation 
of Tony Garcia as dock master of 
wharf number ten through his influence, 
wed- 


bride 


an hour ago, to the quiet Faxon 


ding, at which he fad given the 
away three days ago, and so proceeded 
to reel off the wild whirl of adventure 
back to its starting point. The painted 
Mexican ports, dozing in somnolent 
heat, the thunder of white surf on palm- 
fringed beaches, the splendors of tropic 
suns in their sings and settings, the 
approach to dark beaches, whispered 
conspiracies, the color and vivid life of 
it, all combined to produce the feeling 
that prompted his sudden exclamation 
as he glanced down at his empty sleeve: 

“It was worth it! By thunder, I’ve 
lived!” 


























aR. EDWARD HENRY AR- 
2 LINGTON, moving rather 
stiffly, got out of his automo- 
bile and drew a deep sigh of 
relief. He always did that 
when the nerve-racking trip from his 
office to his summer place in Long 
Island was safely over. He didn’t like 
automobiles; he was a little afraid of 
them, to be frank. The only reason 
he was willing to use one at all was 
that it saved him so much time. He 
was one of those men about whom the 
Sunday newspapers print stories esti- 
mating the value of each second of their 
time, and he was economical, too, and 
didn’t like to waste anything—except, 
perhaps, his health and his nervous 
energy. 
~ His daughter was waiting at the top 
of the piazza steps» She greeted him 
dutifully with a kiss, and didn’t seem 
to mind the salute at all. Perhaps she 
- was used to it. Perhaps she knew that 
her father wasn’t as tough as he looked, 
and that he had redeeming qualities 
that had, thus far, escaped the notice of 
the editor of the Evening Journal, or 
whoever it is that writes the pieces on 
the last page of that publication. 
“Hello, pops!” she said cheerfully. 
“You're late! We've been waiting din- 
ner. MHarry’s here—and he’s got to 
get back to the club to look after the 
team.” 


Mr. Arlington scowled. One gath- 

















ered the impression that he did not 
approve of Harry. One was right. 

“If Harry Winters doesn’t like the 
hours at which our meals are served, 
he doesn’t have to dine here,” he said 
very distinctly. “Why doesn’t he eat 
with his polo ponies, anyhow? Their 
diet ought to suit him admirably, I 
should say.” 

He felt much better after that. He 
even smiled. Mr. Arlington knew a lot 
more about railroads and debentures 
and car-equipment trusts and things like 
that than he did about satire. But he 
was efficient. He managed to convey 
the idea that he had a low opinion of 
Harry Winters. But Helen Arlington 
had known that for a long time. 

“You’re a bear!” she said. “Haven't 
you any patriotism? Don’t you want 
to see the Englishmen beaten? Don’t 
you want us to keep the cup? And, 
whether you do or not, don’t you want 
your dinner?” 

“T guess I’m as patriotic as any one 
else!’ declared her father indignantly. 
“But when it comes to seeing Bill Win- 
ter’s son playing wet nurse to a lot of 
polo ponies and brainless pups who can’t 
do anything but hit a little ball with a 
long stick, and can’t do that unless some 
one watches them to see that they don’t 
try to drink all the Scotch whisky on 
Long Island—huh!” 

He broke off, partly because he was 
running out of words and partly be- 


. 
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cause he was being shooed, exactly as 
if he had been a refractory chicken, to- 
ward the staircase. Helen was doing 
the shooing, and he knew it, and he 
didn’t know how to assert his authority 
and stop it! He was furiously angry, 
but he didn’t say anything more. He 
went upstairs, instead, and got ready 
for dinner. And when he came down, 
he scowled again and glared at young 
Winters all through dinner. He was 
perfectly willing to talk, but he couldn’t 
talk polo—he didn’t understand the 
patter. 

Helen did. She played the game her- 
self, which her father considered im- 
modest, because it involved a costume 
that no young girl of his generation 
would have thought of wearing. He 
had forbidden her to do it, but she had 
only laughed at him. And now she and 
young Winters discussed every fea- 
ture of the big match with the Eng- 
lishmen that was to begin the next day. 


Mr. Arlington, listening, because he 
couldn’t do anything else, gathered that 
Helen knew all the ponies intimately 


and had personally inspected every 
blade of grass on the field. She made 
shrewd comments about the English- 
men, too. 

“They’re awfully, awfully good,” she 
said earnestly. ‘Not quite good enough, 
-if only you play your top game. 
You're 
Carter. 


Harry 
But—do you think you will? 
all right, 1 know 
But how about the Tennants? 

“They'll play up,” said Winters 
grimly. “I think they know they’ve got 
to. They both promised me they’d turn 
in early to-night—and that they 
wouldn’t take a single drink. They 
rather laughed at me—said we’d have 
a walk-over. But I think I hammered 
that notion out of their heads. They'll 
be all right.” 

“Well, I hope so,” said Helen, a little 
dubiously. 

“Pair of 
earth!” 


and so is 


scalawags—no good on 
interjected her father. Here, 
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he felt, he was on sure ground. “What 
do they do for a living—hey? Sponge 
on you, Harry—play you for an. easy 
mark! Huh!” 

“Oh, they're good fellows,” said 
Winters .easily. “They take | things 
pretty easy, I'll admit—but they’re the 
best we’ve got. They’re the best men 
that ever played polo, here or any- 
where else.” 

That statement was unanswerable or 
beneath contempt, according to one’s 
point of view. Mr. Arlington dropped 
out of the conversation, anyhow. “He 
surveyed Winters morosely during the 
rest of the meal, scowling when he re- 
fused wine. And he bit the end off his 
cigar savagely when dinner was over. 
Winters was going over to the club at 
once, and Helen went out to see him « 
off. When she came back, her father 
was still sullen. 

“What do you see in that worthless 
trifler, anyhow?” he demanded. 

“Harry?” she said, with a laugh. 
“He’s a dear. Why, before he began to 
take hold of polo here, we were a joke 
—we were a laughingstock. We'd 
given up even trying to get the cup 
back from the Englishmen—because 
they could pick up a scratch four and 
beat us whenever we did. But now— 
well, you know yourself what he’s done. 
He’s and time, and he’s 
done everything.” 

“He’s done nothing. He’s a trifler,” 
said Mr. Arlington, with emphasis. 
“He doesn’t go near his office. He con- 
trols two great railroads—and he lets 
other people attend to all his business 
for him. He’s letting everything his 
father did go to waste. Why 2 

He stopped abruptly. 

“He’d better look out—that’s all,” he 
resumed ominously. “Or he'll find out 
that it costs him more than he knows to 
fool around with a game. I like the 
boy—he’s a clean-living, right-minded 
youngster. But he’s a living warning 
to every man who builds up a fortune 


, 


spent money 
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and leaves it to a son. I used to be 
sorry I’d never had a son—but—well, 
when I see him, I don’t envy Bill Win- 
ters as I once did. A man can keep 
his girl from marrying a wastrel with 
a title—but he can’t make his son any- 
thing but a damned fool, unless the 
Lord helps him!” 
“Pops!” laughed Helen. “What an 
orator you’d be if you let yourself go! 
I don’t want to marry any one with a 
title—though I’ve met some men with 
titles who were very nice. I think— 
I really do—that I'll marry Harry.” 
“Good Lord!” said Mr. Arlington 
heavily. “Well—I suppose you will, if 
you want to,” he went on resignedly. 
“You’re old enough—and it wouldn’t 
do any good to disinherit you. He’s 


. got as much money as I have—now. 
But he won't, if he keeps on with his 
polo.” 

“Cheer up!” advised his daughter. 
“It isn’t settled yet, anyhow—I’m just 


thinking about it. Don’t sit up too 
late. Remember, you’re coming out in 
time for the game to-morrow—you 
promised! I’m going to the dance at 
the Courtneys’—the Drews will be after 
me*soon. Is Mr. Cruser coming to see 
you this evening? Or is it your turn 
to go to his house?” 

“He’s coming here,” said Mr. Arling- 
ton, brightening. “All right. Run 
along.” 

Mr. Cruser appeared in due course, 
and began to play cribbage with Mr. 
Arlington. This was the J. Morgan 
Cruser who was discussed almost as 

-much in the Evening Journal as Mr. 
Arlington himself. And he was disap- 
pointing, too. He was a captain of in- 
dustry, and one of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
“malefactors of great wealth”; but he 
didn’t look it. Neither of these two 
thought anything of gobbling up a rail- 
road before luncheon, but they looked 
like nice, middle-aged gentlemen, and 
they took their cribbage very seriously. 
Since they had begun to play whenever 
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they could dodge other engagements, 
Mr. Cruser had won one thousand 
seven hundred and six games, and Mr. 
Arlington had been the victor one 
thousand six hundred and forty-four 
times. But Mr. Arlington had been 
having a run of luck lately, and ex- 
pected to pull up to even terms before 
Mr. Cruser took his annual trip to Eu- 
rope. If he didn’t—well, he would 
probably have to arrange his affairs, 
and go along. 

Mr. Arlington had been disturbed too 
much, however, to play a good game 
that night. And when Mr. Cruser won 
his fourth straight game because Mr. 
Arlington pegged two more points than 
were coming to him—the penalty being 
just enough to let Mr. Cruser run out 
—Mr. Arlington threw down the cards 
in disgust. 

“That’s enough!” he said pettishly. 

“All right,” said Mr. Cruser cheer- 
fully. He was very complacent, because 
he had such a good lead. “Well—I 
guess we’re about ready for that Stone 
Valley squeeze. I talked to Bourne & 
Hastings, and they’re ready to go in 
with us.” 

Mr. Arlington nodded. 

“Then we might as well start,” he 
said. “I’ll have the orders sent out to- 
morrow. The selling can begin on 
Thursday morning.” 

“Right!” said Mr. Cruser. “I’m sorry 
to do it—but I don’t see any way out. 
If we don’t take the road, the Lockett 
crowd will—and they’ll milk it for the 
sake of the Alta system.” 

“I’m not sorry—not a bit!” declared 
Mr. Arlington vehemently. “If the 
boy’s fool enough to prefer playing polo 
to looking after the fortune his father 
left him, he deserves what he gets! If 
he’d attended to business, there wouldn’t 
have been any opening for the Lockett 
pirates. His head’s empty—except for 
this fool game! I bet Bill Winters is 
turning in his grave—if he knows 
what’s going on.” 
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“Tt’s pretty hard,” agreed Mr. Cruser 
soberly. “But it seems to be the way 
always, Ed. The bigger a man is, the 
worse fool his son’s likely to be. Gad 
—what a man Bill Winters was! We've 
never had his like.” 

“No,” said Mr. Arlington. “No, 
John—and we need the sort-of man he 
was worse than we ever did. You and 
I—-we’re all right. As far as we go. 
But we've got to work alone. We 
can’t pull other men along with us, the 
way he could. Do you remember when 
he got this very ‘road—the Stone Val- 
ley? He jumped in because it was go- 
ing to smash—and he made us help him. 
And the bond issue—twenty-five years 
ago? We'd have let it fail. He made 
us see that it had to succeed. He was 
like a general in those days, John—he 
gave the orders, and we did what he 
told us because we couldn’t help our- 
selves. It wasn’t that he was richer 
than we—he wasn’t, then. I don’t know 
what it was. But‘when he set that jaw 
of his and talked, I listened—and I 
knew all the time that he was going to 
make me do what he wanted.” 

“T know,” said Mr. Cruser reminis- 
cently. “I was in it, too. I suppose it 
was magnetism, partly—but mostly it 
was just sheer strength. He was a real 
man—a good deal of a man, any way 
you took him.” 

“And this boy’s wasting his time with 
polo!” said Mr. Arlington bitterly. “I 
suppose I’m a fool to care—but I do. 
It’s partly because of his father—and 
partly because Helen Why, damn 
it, John, she’s thinking of marrying 
him!” 

“He’s clean, Ed,” said Mr. Cruser. 
“He’d be a good enough husband - 

“T wanted more than that for her, 
John,” said Mr. Arlington wistfully. “I 
wanted a man who would match up to 
her. She’s big, that girl—bigger than 
most men. I’ve no son of my own—I 
hoped she’d pick a husband who could 
take hold of things when I have to drop 
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them. I wouldn’t have minded his be- 
ing peor—if he had the right stuff in 
him. But young Winters ay 

He broke off, musing. 

“T know how you feel, Ed,” said Mr. 
Cruser. “I—I’ve no son of my own— 
no child. I never married. But I sup- 
pose we all get that feeling. We build 
something up—a_ railroad system, 
enough money to be a factor in things— 
and we want to feel that our work will 
goon. I’m keeping an eye on a nephew 
of mine—but he doesn’t know it. I 
think he’ll do. Well—getting late. 
Coming out for the game ?” 

“I suppose so,” said Mr. Arlington. 
ungraciously. “I promised Helen. Bet- 
ter come along.” 

“T think I will,” said Mr. Cruser. 
“Just as well for us to seem out of 
touch to-morrow, Ed. We don’t want 
people to know we’re in this Stone Val- 
ley deal until it’s too late for them to 
do anything.” 

They parted, a little shamefacedly— 
two pleasant, middle-aged gentlemen, 
who had revealed a little of their hid- 
den selves to one another, and were, 
after the Anglo-Saxon fashion, uncom- 
fortable as a result. But that was over 
when they met again. 

It was in the Arlington box, just be- 
fore the first game of the series for 
the polo trophy the next afternoon, that 
Mr. Cruser had 


they saw one another. 
come out late; Mr. Arlington spied him 
and brought him to fill one of the vacant 


seats in the box. Helen sat in front, 
eager, smiling; they were behind her. 
They did not share her interest. The 
scene did not seem to touch them. They 
could not get into touch with the spirit 
of the day. 

Before them stretched the field, with 
its velvety turf. All about it the stands 
were thronged. There were many men, 
and these older gentlemen, who had 
done their work and earned their rest, 
could net escape the feeling that it was 
a waste of time for most of these other 
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men; that they had business elsewhere, 
which they were neglecting. - They 
viewed the scene with disapproving eyes 
that were hardly softened by its beauty. 
Beautiful it was. Everything that na- 
ture and art could do to add to its love- 
liness had been done. 

There were girls. Nature had made 
them the prettiest girls in the world, in 
the beginning; art had done its share. 
And above, looking down on the crowd 
and on the fluttering flags at the top of 
the stands and the green jewel of the 
field, was a sky in which a playful, er- 
rant little breeze sent fleecy white 
clouds chasing one another. It was hot, 
but not too hot. The day was one of 
those perfect early-summer days. 
Later, the turf would be baked and 
seared, but now the freshness of the 
spring survived, and all was well. 

“It’s perfect!” said Helen. She 
turned to look at them, and laughed at 
their stiff faces. “Say so! Please! 


You know you’re going to enjoy it— 


you won’t be able to help it! Jfi—we 
win!” 

“Every one thinks we'll win,” said 
Mr. Cruser. “I hear that the Tennants 
were celebrating in advance last night.” 

“Beasts!” said Helen, a swift frown 
creasing her forehead. “Why couldn’t 
they wait? They won't take polo seri- 
ously—and some day they’ll pay for it.” 

Then there was no time for talk, for 
the English team rode out, to be greeted 
by a delirious cheer. And a moment 
later, while the trim, sunburned Eng- 
lishmen—who had learned their polo, 
all four of them, under the hottest In- 
dian skies—were practicing, the Ameri- 
cans came after them and got a cheer 
that was louder still. Harry Winters 
rode up to Major Vassall, the English 
captain, and they shook hands. And 
then, after a brief moment of talk with 
the umpires, the ball was thrown out; 
there was the clean sound of the first 
blow, and the ball flew toward the 
American goal. Harry Winters sped to 
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meet it—he was playing back—and sent 
it ‘toward the other end with a clean, 
full stroke, and the game was on. 

It was an old story to most of those 
who sat in the stands. Twice before 
they had seen the same American team 
defend the cup. They knew what to ex- 
pect—a game in which speed and sheer 
audacity would be matched against what 
might, perhaps, be called a deeper 
science. Larry Tennant, greatest of 
forwards, had proved his skill many a 
time before—working with his brother, 
Morgan, as if they had been one man, 
not two. It was his part to lead the at- 
tack—Morgan’s to crown it with his 
marvelous shots for goal. Behind them 
were Carter Heywood and Winters 
himself, less brilliant—save for the 
flashes that Heywood showed, from 
time to time, of sheer inspiration—but 
steady, supplying the ballast that the 
team needed. 

But now, even at the start, it was 
plain that something was wrong. It 
was teamwork, a remarkable codrdina- 
tion of four men, that had made Amer- 
ica supreme—and the American team 
was not playing together. Even in this 
first period the Tennants clashed; Eng- 
land, riding fiercely, taking chances, but 
always cannily, kept the ball always 
nearer the American goal. And just 
before it ended Captain Boyd smacked 
the ball between the posts for the first 
score—and England rode off the field to 
change ponies, in the lead. 

It was not that single goal that caused 
the dismay in the stands. A single 
lucky shot might have accounted for 
that—but it did not. America had been 
outplayed. And, though there had been 
no single mistake, no misplay that could 
be picked out, every one could see that 
the trouble was in the forward line. 
The Tennants had been ridden off again 
and again; their failure had imposed al- 
most all the work of standing off the 
continuous English attack on Heywood 
and Winters. And, desperately as the 
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other two played, they could not make 
up for the failure of the Tennants. 

“I don’t understand the game—I 
don’t pretend to,” said Mr. Arlington. 
‘But it looks as if we were in for a lick- 
ing, daughter. Those Englishmen know 
just what they’re doing—and our fel- 
lows seem to be at sea.” 

“They'll pull together—wait a bit,” 
said Helen. She shook her head impa- 
tiently. “Morgan Tennant’s missing 
his shots—and he’s trying to put the 
blame on Larry. They were shouting 
at one another all through the last two 
minutes. Oh, why couldn’t they be in 
shape to-day? They were up late—and 
a man can’t play polo unless he’s at the 
top of his form ze 

She knew, and hundreds of those 
who were watching knew, where the 
trouble lay. , The Tennants were stale. 
Their knowledge of the game was still 
with them; they knew what to do. But 
time and again, as the game went on, 


eye and hand failed to work together. 
Viciously they sawed at their ponies, 
when they themselves had miscalcu- 
lated the distance in a swift rush for 


the ball. In a game in which to arrive 
at a given spot a second late means 
disaster, they needed just that extra 
second to get started. The capacity for 
instant, automatic decision seemed to 
have deserted them. 

And, as the Englishman pressed the 
attack, the Tennants, slowly, but inevi- 
tably, paid the price of their easy con- 
fidence, which had led them to elude 
Winters the night before and sacrifice 
the sleep they should have had. Each 
drink that they had taken exacted its 
toll now in nerves that wore under the 
strain. They began to go to pieces, and 
it took no expert eyes to see what was 
happening. 

Heywood and Winters played like 
supermen, but it was too much for 
them. Time and again, Winters, by a 
marvelous dash or a stroke that looked 
impossible until he had made it, saved 
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a goal. But three times after that first 
shot an English mallet sent the ball be- 
tween the posts, and America had 
scored only once. That was when five 
of the eight periods had been played. 
England’s lead looked safe, and with 
the beginning of the sixth chukker, Eng- 
land’s tactics changed. 

No need now for more goals. It 
was for the English team to hold what 
it had gained. And the Englishmen, 
cool, quiet, confident, stopped taking the 
chances that* had brought them their 
lead. They began to play safe, satis- 
fied to keep the ball in midfield. And 
this change in the game the crowd 
sensed, too, and settled down to a sul- 
len, despairing waiting for the end. 

Helen Arlington, her eyes bright, a 
spot of color on each cheek, sat still, 
staring out at the ‘field. Her father 
leaned forward. 

“Don’t take it so hard,” he said 
gently. “It’s not Harry’s fault. The 
boy’s played a good game—he’s done all 
he can. His team’s throwing him 
down.” 

“I know—but that won’t comfort 
him,” she said tensely. “It’s breaking 
his heart. Oh, I hate them!” 

Then the sixth chukker ended, and 
Harry Winters rode by their box, can- 
tering toward the end of the field for a 
fresh pony. His face was set; he never 
looked toward them. Helen gripped her 
program and looked after him, her heart 
in her eyes. But her father turned to 
his friend. 

“The boy’s taking it hard—mighty 
hard,” he said. ‘Look at him, John. 
He’s got his father’s look to-day.” 

“T see it,” said Mr. Cruser. “Lord— 
it’s only a game, after all!” 

““Yes—only a game,” said Mr. Arling- 
ton. 

Winters quickened @is pace. And, 
after he had dismounted, he-stood with 
one hand on the neck of the pony that 
was waiting—a new one that had not 
yet been in the game. They could see 
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his lips moving as he talked to the 
others. And they saw something else, 
too—the sudden, savage gesture with 
which he struck a glass from the hand 
of a servant who was handing it to 
Morgan Tennant. They saw Tennant 
step forward angrily—then draw back, 
as Winters turned to him. He was still 
speaking angrily as he mounted; he 
rode beside the two brothers for a mo- 
ment. 

For the first minute everything 
seemed the same. Then Heywood was 
moved by one of his moments of in- 
spiration. From a furious scramble in 
the center of the field he emerged with 
the ball. And then, like a streak of 
light, Winters raced down the field, de- 
serting his position, leaving his goal 
unguarded. He rode recklessly, des- 
perately. But he reached the ball just 
as a flying Englishman sent Heywood 
sprawling, and sent it through the posts 
for America’s second goal. 

He turned as he struck; without even 
looking to see that he had scored, he 
Over the hysterical roar 
No one 


galloped back. 
from the crowd his voice rose. 
could distinguish his words, but Mr. 
Arlington and Mr. Cruser, the same 
electric thrill passing through them, 
turned to stare at each other. 

And they. were not the only ones who 
felt that thrill. In that one moment 
the whole spirit of the crowd had 
changed. Out there on the field a man 
had 
had taken command, 
movements, but of their souls. 

In the desperate five minutes that 
followed, Harry Winters flung rules 
and theories to the winds. He was all 
over the field, riding like a centaur, risk- 
ing his neck—fighting. And for the 
first time that day his team was with 
him. No longé were there four men 
working ort that field to win for Amer- 
ica; the four had been welded into a 


risen above himself suddenly; he 


not only of men’s 


team at last. 
And when the period ended, Eng- 
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land’s lead had vanished; it was Amer- 
ica that was ahead, five goals to four. 
And the four Americans, laughing to- 
gether, rode off—together. Winters had 
done the impossible. Something had 
gone out of him into the others, and he 
had saved the game by the assertion of 
the man that was in him. He had risen 
above the level of mere skill. No mere 
physical effort could have accomplished 
the miracle that he had worked. 

And when the last chukker had been 
played, leaving the score unchanged, 
two middle-aged gentlemen in the Ar- 
lington box, who had been shouting as 
madly as the youngest boy there, looked 
at one another as the tension ceased. 

“He did it, John!” said Mr. Arling- 
ton. ‘“Gad—did you ever see anything 
like it? Helen 

She flashed a smile at them. Her 
eyes were wet now, and she wasn’t try- 
ing to hide the tears or to hold them 
back. 

“He pulled them together, John,” 
said Mr. Arlington. ‘“Gad—did you see 
it? I could feel it—I could feel the 
way he was dragging them e 

He caught his breath. 

“I’ve felt that before,” he said un- 
“John—he did what his fa- 
to do—what Bill did when 
that bond issue at the last 
when he made us save it, in 


steadily. 
ther used 
he saved 
moment 


is 


said Mr 
voice was shaken, too. “I felt it—just 
did. He’s his father all over 
It took the game to bring it 
He can meet a 


” 


spite oft our 


“T know,” Cruser, whose 
as you 
again. 
out—but it was there. 
crisis as his father did 

Helen was leaning forward. Her 
eyes were fixed on Winters, who was 
coming toward her, a long coat flung 
over his shoulders. 

“Good God!” Mr. 
struck by a sudden thought. “John— 
that Stone Valley deal is off! If you 
try to put it through, you'll find me 
You rg 


said Arlington, 


against you—with him. 
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“What?” exclaimed Mr. Cruser in- 
dignantly. “Do you think I’d try to 
take it away from him now—after 
that ?” 

They 
had greeted him. 
longed to her. 
took his hand. 

“T want you to come back to dinner 
with us, my boy,” he said. ‘“‘I—I guess 
I’ve been wrong about this game. It’s 
a man’s game, after all. But there are 
others—and you ought to play them, 
too, as your father did. There’s time 
enough for both. There’s Stone Valley 
—for one” Cruser and I—we’ve heard 
—there’s a raid you'll have to meet. 
They were planning to go after your 
control . 


waited meekly until Helen 
The first word be- 
Then Mr. Arlington 
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Winters smiled. 

“Oh, I was going to speak of that to- 
night,” he said. “I thought you and 
Mr. Cruser might want to Rave a share 
in that. I’m ready for them, you see, 
They’re planning to sell short, I guess, 
and try to hammer the stock down until 
I sell. But—I can account for every 
share that’s outstanding—and I think 
any one who sells short will have to set- 
tle at my price “ 

Mr. Arlington stared at Mr. Cruser, 
who had heard. Then Helen called 
Winters, with a new note of proprie- 
torship in her voice. He went to her 
quickly. 

“Well, I’ll be damned!” said Mr- Ar- 
lington. “John—I guess it’s as well 


? 


he’s going to be my son-in-law! 


aH 


THE PHILOSOPHER 


MoOckING bird so fleet of wing, 
How can you, in this free age, 
Have the hardihood to sing, 
When imprisoned in a cage? 


Caring not if countless bars 
Shut you from your native lea, 

Still to sunbeams and to stars 
Do you echo melody! 


Mocking bird with heart to sing, 
Penned up in a metal cage, 

Soul-ashamed am I to fling 
Curses at my heritage! 


RaLtepu M. THomson. 














T was our habit of early rising 
that brought us together. 

It is my unmerited happi- 
ness to live in the beauty of 
Somersetshire, amid — sur- 

roundings that might have been the im- 
agination of an enthusiastic and in- 
spired landscape painter in his most 
ideal and softened hour. The peaceful- 
ness of the scene is matched by the 
repose of the daily round; the simple 
charm of the life is like an echo from 
some old-world book. The hustle of 
to-day has not yet distressed the warm- 
hearted and kindly people of this spot 
in the West Country. They saunter 
through life and so realize all its trivial 
gladnesses, unperceived by those who 
speed through the days in unsatisfied 
pursuit of the greater excitements. 
Here, however, they lose one of the 
joys of the summer, for they begin the 


day leisurely, and so know not the ex- 
hilaration of the early summer morn- 
That is where “Seb” and I dif- 
fered from them, and that-is how we 
first met. 


ings. 


Long-standing habit wakens me at 
sunrise, and I hasten to skim the fresh- 
ness of the dawn before it has lost its 
sweetness. On one of my walks I 
met Seb. It was just after five o’clock, 
on the first of June. Everything was 
alive and awake save man. Even the 
wealth of green that clothed the hedge 
banks stirred as the encumbering dew 
fell from it, and one could almost hear 
it sigh its welcome to awakening day. 


Little shrewmice, who had lingered at 
the call of appetite, darted away at my 
approach and were lost to sight in a 
wonderful forest of nettles, silverweed, 
herb Robert, foxglove, and purple- 
headed grasses. Thrushes were drag- 
ging unwilling snails from their con- 
cealment and breaking the shells on the 
highroad. Rabbits disappeared leisure- 
ly from the closer grass that bordered 
the roadway. Near by a cow clamored 
for relief from its aching udders, and 
over the hazy distance came the bleat- 
ings of sheep. 

We came face to face. He was not 
what one would call a well-bred- dog. 
He had the outer garb of a rough-haired 
terrier worn over a less aristocratic 
frame, and he had a somewhat heavy 
mustache. He was white save for a 
grayish patch over his left eye, and his 
tail had been docked. I attributed him 
to a charming thatched cottage sleeping 
amid a flowery tangle of colors. 

“Hullo, old chap!” I 
are you off to?” 

“Where are you?” he countered. 

“Well, /’m going for a bit of a walk,” 
I replied. 

“So am I.” This a little wistfully. 

“Would you like to come with me?” 
I asked. 

He tried to affect indifference, but his 
delight would have been obvious to any 
one who knows anything about dogs, 
and he turned and accompanied me. We 
passed by the cottage, and I ventured to 
Say: 


“Where 


said. 





“These people don’t know the best 
hours of the day, do they, old chap?” 

He replied with promptness and em- 
phasis: “Not ’arf!” 

I was a bit shocked at~this until I 
remembered that the argot of the slums 
was nigh the hall mark of fashion. 
Somehow, the expression struck a false 
note in these surroundings. I would 
as soon have seen a top hat, or heard a 
ragtime orchestra. 

He had an infinite number of inves- 
tigations to make in the hedge banks, 
and once I helped him in one of these 
with my walking stick. This went 
straight to his heart, and after my ef- 
forts to enlarge a passage for him he 
blurted out with immense admiration: 

“You are a sport!” 

We returned by the same route. 
When we came to the cottage, I said 
to him, as he showed signs of accom- 
panying me farther: “No, little chap, 
no. You must go home now.” He 
looked at me very wistfully, but I was 
firm. “Perhaps I’ll come to-morrow,” 
I added as a solace. 

“Ah, you’re trying to comfort me as 
if | were a child,” he said reproach- 
fully. “I know. You won’t come. 
You’ve never been before, and why 
should you come again? Besides, to- 
day is to-day; why talk of to-morrow? 
Surely there is enough between you and 
the horizon without thinking of what 
is beyond.” 

“IT will come. It is a promise,” I said. 
“Good little chap!” and I stooped and 
patted his head. Then we looked into 
each other’s eyes—Seb and I—and as I 
read all that I could of the amazing 
truth, the honest bravery, the steadfast 
courage of those eyes, my heart yearned 
toward Seb. 

The next day we met, and the next, 
and the next. It became a daily rou- 
tine. All who comprehend the dog 
character will picture his welcome— 
how he daily came farther toward my 
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way, to anticipate the meeting by a 
few minutes. Together we wandered 
through the scent of the lanes, together 
scattered the dew from the paths across 
the fields, together loitered by the banks 
of the streams—where I would strive 
to interest him in trout, while he would 
insist on the superiority of the water 
rat—and all the time I coveted Seb. 

Wisdom told me I was a fool; expe- 
rience that I was only seeking my own 
sorrow. But I retorted that I would 
rather live in a fool’s paradise than in 
the chill prudence of the wise; also that 
the joy of some sorrows is more de- 
sirable than the sorrow of some joys. 

The truth is, I love my dogs over- 
much, and it had been many years since 
I had possessed one. It has been my 
lot to live in climates where dogs sel- 
dom survive to even their short span 
of life, and I cannot easily forget them. 
“My dog is dead; I want a new one,” is 
a cry that I simply cannot understand. 
My instinct is to say: “My dog is dead; 
I never want another.” 

My desire to possess Seb was not all 
selfishness. He was so obviously happy 
with me, so radiantly joyous on our 
walks together, that I was convinced he 
was left overmuch to his own company, 
and that is what no dog worthy of the 
name can stand. As it happened, my 
desire was crystallized into fulfillment 
by an adventure of Seb’s. 

One morning—a_ glorious, sunny 
morning—he came to meet me as usual, 
his tail wagging, his whole body bend- 
ing and unbending in delighted greet- 
ing, and as he curled his quarters nearly 
halfway to his head I caught a gleam 
of pinkness between neck and shoulder. 
It was lost to view as the quarters 
swung round to the other side—which 
is dog etiquette of the best—but when 
the return swerve came I saw the deep 
red center of that pink patch, and I 
knew that my poor Seb was in trou- 
ble. 

“Little doggie 


!” T exclaimed. “Poor 
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little chap! What have they been do- 
ing to vou? Let me see.” 

It was a horrid wound. 

“It was a much bigger dog than I 
am,” was the brave excuse. Never a 
whine for sympathy, only a dignified 
apology. 

“And haven’t they done anything for 
you—washed it, or anything?” 

“T licked it,” he said, with indiffer- 
ence. “It’s nothing.” Then he added, 
as an afterthought: “I bit him in the 
forepaw and he’ll limp for days.” 

“This settles it,” I said. 

“Settles what?’ he queried. 

“Would you like to come and live 
with me, little doggie—stay with me 
always?” 

He looked at me with sorrowful in- 
credulity. “Don’t pull my leg,” he said, 
and his earnestness gave a dignity even 
to such slang. 

“T mean it,” I said. 
and see your owners.” 

“Oh, let’s have our walk first. Be- 
sides, they won’t be up,”’ he added, de- 
lighted the unanswerable argu- 
ment. 

So, after our walk, he and I called at 
the cottage near which | had first met 
him. 
could flow only from a poet’s pen. Be- 
attempt to picture it. 


“Come, we'll go 


with 


It deserved such a description as 


ing no poet, | won't 


1 


In the window wa he one 
bathos in the whole 


stating that two roon 


pie ‘e of 


a single gentleman. 

The woman who answered my knock 
greeted me with the open friendliness 
of the West Country. I inquired if my 
little chum lived there. 

“Why, you’ve got Sebbie!” she ex- 
claimed» “Yes, he belongs here right 
enough.” 

“[Vhat do you call him?” I asked, in 
puzzled astonishment. 

“Well, we call him ‘Seb,’” she told 
me, “and sometimes ‘Sebbie’ for short.” 

I did not seek: to argue about this 
statement. 
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“What a funny name! I’ve never 
heard it before.” 

She agreed that it was a funny name. 

“How did he come by it?” I asked, 
emboldened by her agreement with me. 

“Two years ago a young gent who 
was an artist came and took our rooms 
for the summer. He could play, too! 
That fine he’d play it would sometimes 
make the cold creep all up your back, 
at others send warm tears to your eyes. 
He hired a pianner all the time he was 
here. My dear life, how he did play, 
to be sure! Well, one day he come in 
from his painting, and he has the dog 
with him. ‘Mrs. Bradby,’ he says— 
that’s my name, sir—‘I found this poor 
little puppy, half starved, by the road- 
have brought him home.’ 
come, and here he’s 


side, so | 
That’s how he 
been ever since.” 

She paused, evidently forgetting that 
she had started with the intention of 
explaining how the dog got his name. 
I reminded her. 

“My dear life! I'd forgotten all 
about that! Well, this Mr. Rambler 
that’s the gent—said as how his name 
was to be something Sebastian, and 
when I said as how I never could lay 
my tongue to that, and whatever did 
he want to give the dog a name like 
that 
could call him ‘Sebastian’ by itself, and 
that of all he pre ferred barks, 
and that’s why he called him something 
Sebastian.” 

“Was it Johann Sebastian?” I asked, 
beginning to see a glimmer of light. 

“My dear life! That's the very name! 
However did you come to know, sir?” 

“Mrs. Bradby, that artist was a wag, 
I suspect,” I parried, not looking for- 
ward to the task of explanation. 


for, he just laughed and said | 


musi 


I don’t doubt, and 
And his music— 


“Oh, he were, sir, 
sO nice spoken, too. 
well, I never did!” 

“Seb’s been bitten,” I interrupted. 

“Yes; that new collie up at the mill, 





SEB 


He’s a cruel, vicious brute. He bit the 
postman on Friday, that he did!” 

“Friday is well known to be an un- 
lucky day,” I commented, with wisdom ; 
then, coming to the point with the rush 
with which men attack a subject they 
feel may be awkward: “I suppose you 
don’t want to part with him?” 

“T never thought of such a thing!” 
she exclaimed in frank surprise. 

“T should like to buy him from you, 
if you will let me.” 

“Bless my life! You’re welcome to 
him, sir, if you want to have him. I 
couldn’t think of taking anything for 
him. He come here free, and free he 
goes. In any case, he’s not worth much, 
to judge by the looks of him.” 

Fancy judging a dog by his looks! 
By those who really understand dogs, 
it is known that you will find the great- 
est affection, devotion, and faithfulness 
among the masses of dog kind. The 
upper ten have but too often only 


“good form” as the complement of their 
breeding. 
“Seb, you are mine! 


You belong to 
me!” This was my first remark when 
the cottage was out of earshot. “You 
are going home with me, and we are 
always going to live together now.” 

His delight was manifested in the 
usual bendings and unbendings, in leaps 
and bounds and a few short barks. Seb 
must have been a disappointment to the 
artist, for he was not given to bark. 

So Seb and I grew to be such pals as 
only a lonely man and a friendly dog 
can be. We walked together, we talked 
together, and we slept within a few 
yards of each other. Once, when a most 
unusual illness laid me unconscious on 
my bed for some days, Seb starved 
himself on the mat outside my door, 
through which he was not permitted to 
enter until I was well enough to inquire 
for him and have him brought into my 
room to show his sympathy and his 
joy. 

On another occasion, when a bullock, 
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maddened by the dust and noise of his 
drive to and front the market town, 
charged me on the road, Seb threw his 
meager little body in between, and, fas- 
tening his teeth in the nostrils of the 
brute’s lowered head, tripped him up 
and brought him crashing to the 
ground. That episode cost him a bro- 
ken rib. 

These were the big things, but his 
devotion was there through every mo- 
ment of the day. A heart equipped for 
the biggest deeds looked at me from 
those wonderful eyes, a sympathy such 
as few human beings deserve. 

He had been with me five years when 
an incident sent the current of my 
thoughts back through the years and 
set the embers of the past aglow. I had 
never cared for any woman. By that 
I do not mean that I did not appreci- 
ate the sex. I would never dishonor 
the memory of my own mother by be- 
littling womanhood. No one appreci- 
ated the charms of womanhood more 
than I did, and I had had that very 
precious thing—the friendship — of 
women. But I had never felt the de- 
sire of the husband for the wife until 
I had seen in a London church—a 
woman. 

I had gone to the church again and 
again in the hope of seeing her, of es- 
tablishing her identity, but in vain. Ap- 
parently she had been but a casual vis- 
itor—as I had been. I had made 
inquiries of the verger and pew open- 
ers, all without result, and at length 
I had abandoned my quest, though my 
mind and heart had been convinced 
that she was the one woman whom I 
would win the right to protect and cher- 
ish, if I, could. 

Her face had never left my memory, 
though as the years had gone by I had 
thought upon her less, and had come 
to regard her as a memory of the past. 
Imagine my surprise, then, when one 
day, as Seb and I were on one of our 
walks, she passed by in her motor! 
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Seb had never liked motors. His 
opinion of them was expressed thus: 
“A weasel is tolerable in the matter of 
scent, but a motor car is intolerable in 
the matter of stink.” He having the 
heart of a lion in his tiny body and 
knowing no fear, I always dreaded lest 
his hatred of motor cars should bring 
disaster upon him; so, on the few occa- 
sions when we met them on our excur- 
sions I invariably held him by the collar 
until the danger was past—an indignity 
familiarity never accustomed him to. 

On the occasion of my seeing the lady 
of the church pass by, warned by the 
hum of the approaching car, I had 
called him to me, and, bending down, 
grasped his collar. Then she came. I 
looked up casually as she went by and 
realized who she was. It was the same 
beautiful, queenly face, and though she 
passed me by with serene indifference, 
my desire was undiminished. The 
higher the pedestal, the more adorable 
the goddess. 

We took that road often—to be truth- 
ful, always—after that, much to Seb’s 
chagrin. It had fewer interests for 
him, less in the way of fur among its 
inhabitants; but all love is selfish, and 
Seb was sacrificed to my adoration of 
the unknown. 

Often we saw her, and each time I 
suffered all the mental discomfort and 
confusion of a schoolboy undergoing 
the delightful torments of “calf love.” 
She never gave any sign of being con- 
scious of my existence. One day, after 
she had passed us, leaving me all unre- 
sentful of the dust enveloping us and 
the taint of petrol on the sweetness of 
the road, I said to Seb: “It’s no good, 
Seb. She’s as far removed from me 
as the stars from the world!” 

“Why?” demanded Seb. 

“Because she is of another sphere; 
moves in a different set.” 

“You’re a gentleman, aren’t you?” he 
demanded. 

“Certainly,” I hastened to assert. 
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“Well—what more could you be?” 

“T might be rich, instead of being in- 
fernally hard up.” 

“If that would weigh with her, she 
can’t be much of a woman, however 
great a lady she may be.” 

“It’s a fine sentiment,” I murmured, 
“but in spite of what people like to be- 
lieve on the subject, society will accept 
almost any object provided it is gilded 
sufficiently, and I don’t suppose Ps 

“Hush!” exclaimed Seb. “What’s 
that ?” 

I looked in the direction he indicated. 
It was a cat sitting in wait near the 
mouth of a rabbit hole. Now, it was 
an understood thing between Seb and 
me that cats were not to be considered 
in the light of game. ‘Seb knew that, 
but he also knew what was becoming 
or unbecoming for a cat to do. 





“Seb! It’s a cat!” 

“What's it doing here?” he demanded 
pointedly. 

“Seb, it’s poaching!” He looked 


properly shocked. “Soo!” 

It was enough. Righteous indigna- 
tion was in full pursuit of unrighteous 
intent, and our conversation was at an 
end; but I pondered over it. 


We came together at last—she and 





I—and it was Seb who brought us to- 
gether. The manner of it was on this 
wise: 


We were going on what had become 
our daily after-breakfast walk, because 
it happened to be her occasional drive, 
when a rat, who had no earthly right 
to be out at that time, crossed our road 
about six yards ahead of Seb. Seb 
never had any dignity, but had he been 
the most dignified dog in England, he 
would have acted as he did then. I say 
“in England,” because the dogs of the 
East, having acquired the philosophy of 
their environment, take little or no 
pleasure in fatiguing themselves in the 
pursuit of other animals. 

A cloud of earth flew up among the 














SEB 


herbage on the hedge bank. Seb was 
digging with all the willing strength of 
his puny legs. He would dig with his 
fore paws until the pile of thrown-out 
earth encumbered him, then he would 
retreat a little and hurl the mass out 
into the roadway with his hind legs. 
Sometimes he would thrust his nose 
into the depths of his sap to seek olfac- 
tory evidence of his quarry’s where- 
abouts, his ribs swelling to bursting 
point the meanwhile. At other times 
hé would lie on his side to get better 
purchase for his efforts, and occasion- 
ally he would withdraw to shake the 
soil from eyes, nose, and mouth, return- 
ing with renewed vigor to the quest. 

I sat down on the opposite side of 
the road to await events. This was 
wrong of me. Seb was doing undoubted 
injury to somebody’s property, but for 
the moment I forgot to consider that; 
I watched his efforts from a spot out 
of range of the spurts of earth he sent 
flying through the air. In the noise he 
made he never heard the soft hum of 
her motor until it was around the cor- 
ner. Too late I realized the danger, 
and I acted foolishly. If only I had 
depended on Seb’s honest concentra- 
tion, on his faithfulness of purpose! A 
dread that he might rush out at the 
motor when it was on him blotted out 
all other and I called 
to him, and whistled to him peremp- 
torily. He.heard me at last, and in 
obedience to the master he loved left 
the chase in which his little soul de- 
lighted and made to rush across to me. 

And then I was left with Seb, a lit- 
tle crushed and mangled Seb, covered 
with dust, pathetically still, pitifully 
limp. I carried him to the roadside 
hedge bank and sat with him in my 
arms, looking at him helplessly, stu- 
pidly. 

A voice broke in on me: 

“I’m so very, very sorry! Is he badly 
hurt?” 

I made to rise. 


considerati ns, 
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“No, please don’t get up! I can’t tell 
you how sorry Iam.” There was genu- 
ine distress, and more, in her voice. 

“Tt was not your fault ” I began, 
with a poor attempt at indifference and 
a worse one at a smile, but she inter- 
rupted me. 

“That makes it no better; that does 
not lessen his pain. Poor little fellow! 
Is he badly hurt?” 

I looked into Seb’s eyes, and saw the 
loving constancy, the daring bravery, 
glazing into nothingness. 

“Yes,” I said. It was all I could 
say. 

She said no more, but walked a few 
paces away, and stood with her head 
turned—a delicacy of thought, a sym- 
pathetic comprehension, which I real- 
ized only afterward. 

“Seb, little Seb!” I murmured to him, 
and for a moment I thought the bright- 
ness was coming back into his eyes. He 
turned his muzzle to one of my hands, 
and endeavored to lick it. This was a 
forbidden form of caress, but how glad- 
ly I welcomed it then! Then came a 
great sigh. I called him again—it was 
almost a sob—‘“Oh, Seb!” and he 
wagged his tail three times—very 
feebly, then sighed again, and on that 
sigh Seb’s brave little spirit set out for 
the unknown. 

How she knew that the end had come 
I do not know, but she turned and came 
to me. 

“T am more grieved than I can tell 
you. Will you believe me, Mr. Clare, 
when I say that I wouldn’t hurt a dog 
for all the world?” 

She saw my surprise at her knowl- 
edge of my name. 

“T saw your name on his collar,” she 
explained. 

I rose, and laid the little dusty body 
gently down in the grass at the road- 





side, left it there, as if I had taken my - 


farewell of it, and, coming back to her, 
made to escort her to her car. 
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“Of course not the least blame at- 
taches to you—or, rather, to your 
chauffeur—it was entirely my own 
fault.” 

She bowed in acknowledgment, ‘then 
added: “TI will not insult you by sug- 
gesting that you should accept from me 
a dog to take his place. I fully under- 
stand—just as I understood your smile 
when I came up, just as I understand 
your leaving him there, just as I un- 
derstand that, as soon as I am gone, 
you will go back and carry him away. 
I fully understand that your grief is 
too great and sacred to be unveiled be- 
fore others, that it is between you and 
him alone. I am not one to mistake 
real depth of feeling for the callous in- 
difference it imitates.” 

She spoke very kindly, and with an 
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unconventional frankness. She under- 
stood, as she had said, and in this world 
to understand is to do well. 

“I won’t even offer to drive you—and 
him—home,” she began again, as we ar- 
rived at the car. She held out her 
hand. I took it in mine, and for a mo- 
ment her eyes met mine; and as they 
did so I knew that Seb had been right. 
She was first a woman and then a lady. 

Afterward, months afterward, when 
we had come together, when she had 
bravely answered “yes” to the ques- 
tion of all questions, I told her what 
little Seb had said. 

She did not laugh, for she knew that 
those who love animals can read their 
thoughts unhindered by the lack of a 
common language. All she said was: 

“Dear little Seb!” 


PAE. 


A VOYAGER 


CLOUD across the sunset 

Floats like a crimson sail, 
And I am fain to follow 
Along the shining trail, 


A voyager of the spirit, 
Impatient of delay, 

Seeking the end of sorrow 
Beyond the end of day. 


From some far port celestial 
I yearn to hear, “Ahoy!” 

And rest therein forever 
Communicant with joy! 


CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
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SILLY TADMORE 


lounged in 


the driver’s seat of his six- 
cylinder gray roadster. It 
was late afternoon. The car 





stood at the curb in the 
shadow of a many-storied office build- 
ing. Billy could see the clock in the 
Metropolitan tower, which teld that the 
hour was five-thirty. It was just time 
for the girls from the telephone ex- 
change to get out. Billy was watching 
for one of them. Such deeds were done 
by the troubadours of the Middle Ages 
and are done still by the mashers of the 
present century. 
The girl Billy was watching for was 


tall and very beautiful. She had 
dreamy eyes, red lips, and that droop- 
ing, knee-sprung, swaying walk that 


makes a girl look just as if she needed 
great, strong man to catch her in 
his arms and hold her up. She touched 
Billy’s imagination keenly. He was 
twenty-two years old, and a woman’s 
looks counted only about ninety-five per 
cent in his estimate of her. 

Up in the telephone girls’ rest room 
on floor eight the shift going off was 
slipping into coats, pulling hair over 
ears, fixing eyebrows and cheeks at the 
mirrors, and getting ready generally for 
outdoors. A girl in a green near-chin- 
chilla coat, who had just put on a rope 
of pearls, worth, if genuine, ten thou- 


some 





sand dollars, affectionately greeted an- 
other girl in a black almost-broadcloth 
suit trimmed with North American tom- 
cat. 

“Mae!” 

“Yvonne!” 

“Here’s that fellow in the gray car 


again. Come take a lamp at him.” 

“T did.” 

The tall girl picked up a pair of 
white cotton gloves that had been 


washed and left to dry on a sheet of 
paper on a radiator. She put them on, 
standing before a mirror and trying the 
effect of various poses. 


“Come on, Mae,” urged Yvonne. 
“That guy in the gray car won't stay 


there forever, and I wanta get a good 
slant at his wagon.” 

The girls left the green rugs, wicker 
chairs, and art curtains of the rest room 


and descended in the elevator. Mae 
stopped a moment in the lobby. 

“Am I all right, Yvonne?” 

“Swell, kid! That black fur’s just 
the right touch. There’s the gray auto- 


mobile. Don’t rubber.” 

“Yvonne, dear, as-if I’d notice him! 
He looks like a wild college kid to me.” 

Absorbed in each other, the girls 
floated past Billy with the boneless, lan- 
guid, undulating slouch imposed by 
fashion. It seems that when women 
could move their legs, they were laced 
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up in corsets that would not allow them 
to breathe. Now they can breathe, but 
it merely means that the corset has 
slipped down and gripped them around 
the knees so they can’t walk. Billy did 
not betray excitement as the girls 
passed. He endured the shock with 
well-bred outward indifference. But 
when the street car that the girls took 
started north, the smoke-colored speed 
demon swung in behind it and fleeted 
like a shadow in its trail. 

Mae pinched her  friend’s 
“Look, Yvonne!” she breathed. 

“Isn’t he grand, driving that swell 
car with that stately, absorbed expres- 
sion?” murmured Yvonne. 

“Let’s get in off the platform. It 
would be awful cheap to stay out here.” 
“T want to see where he turns off 


arm. 


at 

“T c’n tell you where he’ll turn off.” 
Mae hung by a strap and _ whis- 
pered her confidences with difficulty. 
“Yvonne, he’s been doing this every 
night for a week.” 

“Sa-a-ay-y!” 

“What do you know about that?” 

“It would be disagreeable if Miller 
was to get on to it.” 

“You know it! Miller rode home 
with me Tuesday night, and this fel- 
low was on hand as usual with his 
machine. Every chance he got he 
would run up alongside the car and 
play a tune on his chimes. He never 
looked at me, but them hoots went 
straight to my heart. Miller began to 
notice him and made a lot of mean 
cracks, but he never suspected the guy 
was paying his tribute to me. If he 
had, he would have leaped off the plat- 
form into the machine. That’s the 
kind Miller is.” 

Mae had given much encouragement 
to the intrepid Miller for a year, and 
her friends and family were expecting 
the engagement to be announced. 

The girls cautiously looked out to see 
if the automobile were following. It 
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was there, its headlights glaring like 
the eyes of some huge beast. 

“Miller is terrible,’ grieved Mae. 
“Only last week he sprung at a per- 
fectly harmless fellow in front of a 
moving-picture show and slammed him 
in the eye and kicked his hat into the 
street. I never was so mortified in my 
life.” 

“IT wonder you stand it.” 

“He’s a dandy, fine fellow, except 
for his disposition. He got another 
paving contract Monday, and put six 
more teams to work. It makes a girl 
thoughtfal to see a man getting along 
so well.” 

“It almost seems to me I wouldn’t 
take any risks makin’ him too mad.” 

“T’ve got an unusual nature, Yvonne. 
as every one has always told me. I 
must feel free.” 

Mae. left the car at Ninety-third 
Street. A quick glance showed her the 
roadster slowing up in the dusk be- 
hind, and she walked rapidly east; she 
knew that it was following discreetly. 
She went up the steps, although she 
generally used the basement door. She 
stood on the landing a moment, and a 
melancholy squawk from the automo- 
bile’s siren floated to her. 

“Ain’t it wonderful,” Mae thought, 
“for a man to have powers like them to 
sail up a street as if he was on wings 
and let a cry out of him like a bird? 
And how respectful he was, too! Some 
folks would have drove up alongside 
me and tried to coax me to get in the 
car. If he had done that and Butch 
Miller had happened to be goin’ by, I 
shudder to think of the consequences.” 

She lingered on the landing, droop- 
ing gracefully around the keyhole, not 
being in any mad haste to get in out 
of sight. If the kid in the gray car 
wanted to take a respectful look at her, 
why, let him. A tomcat may look at a 
queen. She nearly fainted, however, 
when the car stopped at the house and 
silly leaped out. 














He ascended the steps with an as- 
sured air, but appeared to be uncertain 
about the number, looking everywhere 
except at the fanlight, where it was 
painted in figures eight inches tall. 

“Is this eleven-ninety-eight?” he 
asked Mae at last, raising his hat po- 
litely. 

Mae was almost overpowered with 
astonishment. She cast down her eyes 
in maiden reserve, and softly answered: 
“Yes,” 

“TI thought for a moment it was 
eleven-ninety-six””’ 

“No, it’s eleven-ninety-eight.” 

“It’s very good of you to tell me.” 

“Oh, no, not at all.” 

“T was afraid I was mistaken.” 

“No,” 

“Thank you very much for setting 
me right.” 

“Don't mention it.” 

Mae raised her fringed lashes in a 
hurry and clutched the rail in amaze- 
ment when Billy proceeded to open the 
door with a latchkey and walk in. She 
was not slow to follow, but all she 
could see was his back disappearing 
up the stairs. She slung her coat and 
gloves into the parlor, and rushed down 
to the basement. 

Mae’s mother kept the boarding house 
and was in the kitchen, looking after 
the dinner. Mae’s brother, Albert, a 
morose adult, dedicated to toil in a 
wholesale paper house, was in a chair, 
leaning against the wall. 

“Ma,” exclaimed Mae, “who’s that 
strange fellow that just came in the 
house and went upstairs?” 

“That’s the new second-floor front,” 
answered Mrs. Sweatman. “He rented 
the room to-day. He said he was a 
stranger in town and paid me three 
weeks in advance.” 

“What's his name?” 

“Scadmore.” 

“What does he do?” 


“T never thought to ask. He said it 


was the dream of his life to live in a 
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room with amber plush furniture. He 
asked me if I had a lot of boarders 
and if they all ate together.” 

“Is he going to eat here?” 

“He is.” 

Mae sat back with a radiant smile. 

“What's all these questions about?” 
demanded Albert suspiciously. “Do 
you have to know all about every cheap 
dude that happens to come here to 
board ?” 

“Never mind, Albert,” replied Mae 
condescendingly. “Gee, I’m _ tired! 
Yvonne told me to-day I was getting 
dreadful pale. She says no girl should 
work at occupations unsuited to her 
temperament.” 

“Eevon! That’s a fool of a name!” 
remarked Albert. “I bet she named 
herself that out of some dime novel. 
Her folks never give it to her. No 
matter how idiotic they was, no one 
could be such a rotten numskull as to 
hang a monicker like that on a help- 
less kid.” 

“Children, I wisht you’d be decent,” 
commanded Mrs. Sweatman. “How 
strange it is that brothers and sisters 
must always fight! You two go in and 
take your places. I’m goin’ to put din- 
ner on. Tillie, ring the bell.” 

Mae shot for the door and ran up- 
stairs. She was not among those pres- 
ent when the boarders flocked down at 
the summons of the gong. 

Mrs. Sweatman’s dining room was 
brilliantly illuminated by a white bat- 
tery of Welsbach lights. There were 
four tables. Mrs. Sweatman had a 
place at the one by the kitchen door, 
but except on Sunday nights she did 
not sit down to eat until the meal was 
half over. When Billy came to din- 
ner, she was in the kitchen assisting 
Tillie. 

The table nearest the hall door had 
two empty seats. Next the wall sat a 
round-shouldered individual who was 
no other than Albert. At the end of 
the table was an aggressive-looking man 
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with a sandy mustache, an _ ugly 
mouth, and truculent-looking, light-col- 
ored eyes. He said something sideways 
to Albert as Billy stood in the door, 
wondering where he was to sit. Al- 
bert responded without looking up. Op- 
posite Albert sat a female person with 
frizzed hair and wrinkles around her 
mouth. 

Billy was dressed in a_black-and- 
white suit without any shoulders and 
with short and skimpy sleeves and 
trousers. His hair was brushed down 
hard and smooth; his collar was just 
right; and the soft cuffs of his lav- 
ender-striped silk shirt showed a very 
elegant pair of amethyst sleeve links. 
The little coat. was buttoned in close 
about his slim waist, and his pointed 
tango shoes with the low heels were 
the kind one sees in the best illustra- 
tions by the modern masters, Billy 
looked fike a nice boy, but not very 
strong. He had just graduated from 
a university and was about due to 
marry a show girl. 

Billy stood waiting for a head waiter 
to rush up and show him to a seat. 
Mrs. Sweatman saw him from the 
kitchen door and came in. 

“I’m goin’ to put you at the family 
table, Mr. Scadmore,” she said, with a 
yellow-toothed, welcoming smile. ‘This 
is my son Albert, amd Mr. Miller. 
My daughter Maisie sits next her 
brother. She'll be down soon, I guess. 
She has a responsible position, and 
sometimes she has to rest a little before 
dinner. Meet Mr. Scadmore, Miss 
Grimes, and Mr. Keegan.” 

She hurried back to the kitchen, and 
Billy distributed curt nods to Albert, 
Miller, Keegan—a fat man—and Miss 
Grimes, and sat down. 

“Tf that girl doesn’t show- up in a 
minute, I’m going to blow,” he grumbled 
to himself. “I’m not going to eat with 
a bunch of muckers like this. What a 
sell it would be if she didn’t eat here!” 
He took a tentative taste of his soup, 








and just then got a whiff of Essence 
d’Amour as Mae sauntered in and 
dropped into her seat. Billy swallowed 
a great gulp. Fortunately the soup was 
cool and bland and greasy and didn’t 
scald him. 

“I see you changed your dress to 
your charmoose since you come in, and 
put on your pearl earrings, too. May- 
be you was expecting to go out with 
somebody ?” smiled Miss Grimes to Mae 
with an arch look at Miller. 

Albert gave Mae’s finery a quick, sul- 
len glance, and returned to contempla- 
tion of his plate. 

“"’S my daughter, Miss Sweatman, 
Mr. Scadmore,” called Mrs. Sweatman 
from her place. “Meet Mr. Scadmore, 
Maisie.” 

Billy rose and bowed. The clinging 
charmeuse frock showed Mae’s slim 
figure the way it was meant to; it was. 
cut away generously in a deep V at 
the neck.» Her arms were lovely, her 
hair was fussed up the way Billy liked, 
and the white glare of the Welsbachs 
could not kill the blue of her eyes. 
Billy rose and bowed, as has been said. 
There are some actions so egregious as 
to produce impressions hard to be over- 
come. Billy was thought to be exces- 
sively fresh and effusive. Albert took 
a,glance at Billy’s soft cuffs, showing 
just the right amount at the ends of 
his coat sleeves. It is hard to realize 
how disgusting a thing like that can 
be to a man who never in his life had 
a shirt that fitted him. Miller looked 
black eyes and jabs and uppercuts at 
Billy, who noticed his expression. 

“Look at the big mess!” he thought. 
“He’s jealous, the pup! The idea of 
a hick like that imagining such a girl 
would waste any time on him! He 
looks as if he thinks he’s a great scrap- 
per, too.” 

After he had bestowed a long, menac- 
ing stare on Billy, Miller leaned to 
whisper to Mae. She jerked one shoul- 
der impatiently. He tried again to 


























whisper, and she turned her head and 
addressed a remark to her brother. 
Miller straightened up with a scowl. 

“It’s been a nice day, Miss Sweat- 
man,” said Billy cheerfully. 

“It must have been nice for motor- 
ing,” replied the lady easily. 

“Fine! Just cool enough.” 

“Didn’t I see you drive up in a car?” 

“Awfully good of you to notice me.” 

“If there’s anything makes me tired” 
—Miller stuck his thumbs in his waist- 
coat. pockets and stared insolently at 
Billy—“if there’s anything makes me 
tired it is to see one of these dudes 
shooting around town in an automo- 
bile, looking as if they owned the earth 
when, as a matter of fact, they don't 
own nothing.” 

“They must have enough salted away 
to pay for the tires,” interposed Mae 
smoothly. “There’s a whole lot of 
knockers couldn’t buy half a one.” 

“What’s your line of business, Scad- 
more?” inquired Mr. Keegan. 

“I’m a bond salesman,” Billy an- 
swered without hesitation. 

“Ain’t that-a kind of a white-collar, 
sissy job?” asked Albert, with a sneer. 
He hated Billy on sight. Miller laughed 
jeeringly. 

“If you ever had seen a bond, maybe 
you could ask a sensible question about 
it,” Mae observed, with sisterly free- 
dom. “You'd probably think it was a 
calendar. You'll never have enough 
money in your life to own one and 
study it.” 

“What kind of a machine do you 
drive, Mr. Scadmore?” asked Miss 
Grimes. “I oncet knew a lady that run 
her own electric.” 

“T prefer gas,” said Billy. 

“So do I,” exclaimed Mae. 
trics is for old people.” 

“I'd like to have you come for a 
spin some evening—this evening, Miss 
Sweatman,” suggested Billy. “I’m sure 
your mother or Miss Grimes could come 
along.” 


“Elec- 
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Miller gave a violent start, but no 
one except Albert paid any attention to 
him. 

“I c'd go to-night,” assented Miss 
Grimes immediately. 

“I thought that was only a two-seated 
car you had,” hesitated Mae. 

“I'll have the touring car. 
fine a night for a limousine,” 
Billy. 

“You must run a garage in connec- 
tion with yer bond business,” remarked 
Keegan shrewdly. 

Billy laughed. He went upstairs to 
telephone to Antoine at the Tadmore 
town-house garage to send him one of 
the open cars. 

Billy had not overestimated his ad- 
vantages. When a man with two or 
three automobiles comes around, it takes 
a pretty swift traveler to keep up with 
him in the estimation of the fair sex. 
One thing that Billy had not taken the 
trouble to reckon with, however, was 
the procedure that might be adopted by 
Mae’s other admirers. It is not safe 
to force oneself in on the private pre- 
serves of a direct-action exponent like 
Butch Miller. There is no suspense. 
Trouble begins right away. 

Miller and Albert took counsel in the 
gloom of the basement hall- while Mae 
and Miss Grimes went up to put on 
their things. 

“Get him when the machine comes 
and beat him up,” Albert advised. “It 
won't be much of a job to give that 
fellow his trimmings. Punch his jaw 
off. I don’t want a squirt like that four- 
flushing around here and putting fool 
ideas in Mame’s head.” 

This advice was exactly to Miller’s 
taste. When Billy ran down the front 
steps to see if Antoine had put in the 
robes, Miller strolled up so as to meet 
him at the curb. But there was in at- 
tendance a huge, broad-backed Belgian 
chauffeur Miller had not figured on. 
A policeman, attracted by the head- 
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lights, drifted along, and Miller, gnash- 
ing his teeth, went upon his way. 

“T’ll get him when he comes back,” 
he swore. ‘What I'll do to him will be 
a plenty. His own mother won’t know 
him when I get through.” 

3ut it was a longish time before Billy 
got back. Miss Grimes, swathed as to 
her lower extremities in luxurious furs, 
sat in the tonneau in such state as she 
had dreamed of, and assured Billy and 
Mae again and again, when they ques- 
tioned her, that she was in no hurry 
to be home. It was after midnight 
when the big machine swung into the 
Sweatmans’ block. Miller was waiting 
in the basement entry, but just as the 
women went up the steps, along came 
that lumbering, enormous chauffeur to 
take the machine back and pottered so 
long with the lights and doors that Billy 
was in his room before the car was 
gone. 

Miller rejoined Albert in the base- 
ment entry. ‘“He’s got away again, but 
I’m goin’ to finish this to-night,” he 
growled. “You go up to his room and 
tell him a man wants to see him down- 
stairs. Tell him it’s important.” 

Albert complied. Among other rea- 
sons for doing so he owed Miller thirty 
dollars. 

Billy had started to undress when 
Albert came up. He opened his door 
and asked Albert’s errand. “Wants to 


see me? A man wants to see me? Got 
an important message?” he said. “Tell 
him to write it out and mail it. I can’t 
be bothered about it to-night. I’m not 


dressed.” 

As Albert could see, Billy was in his 
dressing gown. There was a glitter of 
silver things on the bureau. Billy was 
shrouded in a sumptuous wadded silk 
kimono embroidered with his mono- 
gram. Albert had not words to describe 
properly such effeminacy when he re- 
ported to Miller. 

Mae was at her switchboard in the 
morning long before Billy awoke. 
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“Yvonne,” she confided at noon in the 
rest room, “Yvonne, a wonderful thing 
has come into my life. Miller? No, 
I should say not! He acted like an 
animal last night and then tried to ride 
down with me this morning, but I 
nipped him in the bud. No, this kid’s 
altogether different. If he didn’t have 
any money, I don’t know that I'd give 
him a kind look, but he has got so 
much and he’s such a swell fellow that 
I can’t resist him. Yvonne, believe me 
or not, his mother’s name’s in the so- 
cial register. I looked it up.” 

“Oh, Mae, ain’t it wonderful?” 

“You said a mouthful!” 

“It’s a real romance.” 

“Romance is right.” 

“It'll be an elopement, I s’pose.” 

“Oh, take your time. It ain’t come 
to that yet. But I wish you could have 
heard some of the things he whispered 
to me last night in the machine. If I 
can only make Miller lay off him, may- 
be all will be well.” 

“T guess Miller wants to fight him 
like he does everybody else.” 

“Naturally Miller can’t talk of nothin’ 
but beatin’ Billy up.” 

“Billy !” 

“Ain't that a cute name?” 

“Ts he a little fellow?” 

“No. He’s tall enough, and he ain’t 
so awful slim, but any one could see 
he ain’t in Miller’s class as a rough- 
houser. Oh, Yvonne, I wish I was a 
man long enough to lay Miller out! I 
bet I’d send him to a hospital.” 

Even as Mae was whispering her 
thoughts into Yvonne’s ear, Billy was 
preparing for the day. He put on a 
gray shepherd-plaid Norfolk suit, a 
blond silk shirt, and a spiky pair of 
brown London walking boots. Taking 
his green-sacking, Irish-peat-cutter’s 
overcoat, which looked as if it had been 
woven out of scraps of rope, Billy de- 
scended the stairs. He did not trouble 
the Sweatman dining room for break- 
fast, but went on out. The gray road- 
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ster was waiting at the curb, and Billy 
spun away to kill time until five-thirty. 
Billy’s people thought he was living at 
his college club. Antoine, however, 
took an opportunity to go down to Tad- 
more, senior’s, office and report to him 
on Billy’s latest. This was one of An- 
toine’s most important duties. 

A sensation was created among the 
day-shift girls when, on descending to 
the street at five-thirty, they beheld Mae 
accosted publicly by Billy, who was 
waiting as by right and begged that Mae 
would accept of his escort home. Mae 
stepped into the car and sank back 
in haughty repose on the low seat. Her 
lip curled slightly—she could not help 
it—as the day chief operator, a man 
who wore ready-made clothes and false 
cuffs, leaped out of the way at the 
corner just in time to save his life. 

Billy and Mae took a run through 
the park before going home. The ride 
was most refreshing after a day in- 
doors. Mae saw no objection to going 
to the theater in the evening to see 
something not too intellectually ex- 
hausting, and everything looked rosy. 
But Miller was waiting at Sweatman’s. 
He was at the door when Billy and 
Mae entered. Albert lurked in the 
background. 

“I gotcha now!” growled Miller, ad- 
vancing on Billy without paying any 
attention to Mae. “I gotchanow! You 
swelled-up dude, I’m goin’ to give you 
what’s comin’ to you!” 

“You will not!” cried Mae, roused to 
the fury of a lioness defending her cubs. 
“You will not! Get back there, Butch 
Miller!” 

“You can’t stall me off. Get outa 
the way, Mame!” said Miller, his voice 
growing louder as he attempted to push 
Mae aside. “Don’t try to stall me.” 

“Shut up!” exclaimed Mae. “How 
dare you?” 

“Go upstairs, Mame,” urged Albert. 
“Have a little sense and attend to your 
own business and don’t mix into this.” 
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“Let me get to him!” yelled Miller. 

“If you are looking for trouble, you 
big stiff, you can have it now!” shouted 
Billy. 

He, too, was trying to push Mae 
aside, but she clung to his arm and 
shoved Miller back. The row was at- 
tracting the attention of the boarders. 
Several were peeping over the second+ 
floor banisters, and a thoughtful one 
was calling to a friend upstairs to hurry 
down and not miss anything. 

“T won't have it!” cried Mae hysteri- 
cally. “I won't have it! Butch Miller, 
this is the last time. Ain’t any of you 
got any respect for a lady?” 

The belligerents paused at this, Mil- 
ler sullenly fell back, but his purpose 
was not abandoned. 

“T'll get you yet!” he eal “You 
can’t run away from me all the time 
or hide behind a girl. I'll get you, 
you yellow pup!” 

“Get me, you loafer!” snorted Billy. 
“You can get me any time you want to.” 

“Sure!” sneered Miller. “I could do 
it last night, couldn’t I, when you hid 
in your room and wouldn’t come 
down?” . 

“Was that what you wanted?” re-" 
torted Billy. ‘Well, you try it again. 
If you think you'd like it to-night, just 
remember I’m going out at half past 
seven; that’s all.” 

Miller laughed, 
basement stairs. 

“Aw, shucks, it’s nothing but a con- 
versation fight!” said a disappointed 
boarder. “It’s all talk.” 

The audience scattered. -Albert fol- 
lowed Miller to the basement. 

“Mae,” whispered Billy earnestly, 
“Mae, I am most exceedingly sorry, 
little girl, that you should have run up 
against anything like this. I hope you 
won’t hold me responsible for this fel- 
low’s rude language.” 

“Rude language!” wept Mae. “Rude 
language! I wish he’d stop at rude 
language. He wouldn't do a thing to 


and went down the 
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you. If I got you into a thing like 
that, it would be awful.” 

“Oh, fluff!” deprecated Billy. 
must exaggerate, really.” 

Mae looked at Billy curiously. “Don’t 
you know what I mean?” she asked. 
“Weren't you ever in a fight? Miller 
means to fight you and beat you so 
that you won't be able to show your- 
self for two weeks. Somehow, I don’t 
think there'll be any theater to-night.” 
Mae began to whimper. “Gee, this is 
awful! Please keep away from him. 
He’s done this same thing before. Oh, 
gee, it’s awful!” 

Mae looked wretched during dinner. 
Neither Miller nor Albert was at the 
table, which was ominous. After din- 
ner Billy went up to his room to get 
into his evening things. He was partly 
undressed when Albert tapped at the 
door. 

Back of the Sweatman house was a 
stable that was sometimes rented to a 
grocer. Just now it was untenanted 
except by sundry rats and cockroaches, 
There was a gas bracket over the open 
space by the stall. Miller and Albert 
lighted up and kicked a few boxes out 
of the way to make room for the slaugh- 
ter of Billy. Then Albert went to get 
the victim. 

There was a stark simplicity about 


“You 


the stable interior that fitted it well 
to be the scene of an Homeric com- 
bat. For their arena the heroes had 


a board-floored space about eighteen 
feet square, lighted by the gas jet. Al- 
bert withdrew to the stall and left the 
warriors facing each other. 

Miller glared fiercely upon Billy, and 
received as stern a glance in return. 
Placed thus close together in the mo- 
mentary calm preceding the conflict, the 
combatants, it was apparent, were of 
nearly the same stature. Miller pos- 
sibly was an inch or so the shorter and 
several inches bulkier. He licked his 
lips in anticipation. 
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“T gotcha where I wancha now!” 

“T’'ll pull your cork in a minute, you 
piece of cheese!” rejoined Billy. 

Miller threw off his coat and waist- 
coat. Billy removed not only his coat, 
but his collar and shirt, and stood forth, 
clad only, above his waist, in a sleeve- 
less undershirt. Miller was not slow to 
follow his example. Thus stripped for 
action, a clearer view of the muscular 
development of the champions could be 
obtained. 

Miller was dark and hairy. His chest 
was rugged, and his arms were power- 
ful, but he looked slightly flabby around 
the waist. He was massively built 
about the shoulders, however, and his 
fists looked big and hard .as cobble- 
stones. Tadmore’s arms were tanned 
a deep brown. Much to Albert’s and 
Miller’s surprise, he stripped very well 
iadeed. His arms were well muscled, 
he had good husky shoulders, and his 
chest and trunk were covered with hard 
layers of tissue. If Miller and Albert 
had been interested in college football, 
they would have known that Billy had 
played three years on his varsity team. 

Full of confidence, Miller advanced 
to the fray. Billy came from his side, 
crouching warily. They sparred for 
a moment, feinting and circling, and 
then each struck out. There was a 
sound of heavy slaps as the blows were 
blocked, and the two men 
gether, chest to chest, in a clinch, and 
glared into each other’s faces. 

The fight was on. siff! Miller 
landed a right-hander on Billy’s nose 
that brought the claret in a flood. Billy 
ducked under a left swing, lifted his 
head in time to catch a staggering right 
on the ear, and reeled into another 
clinch. Billy hung on until he got his 
wind, and then they wrestled terrific- 
ally all over the stable, banging against 
the walls and the stall, legs flying, 


came to- 


‘buckets and feed boxes bowling over, 


and brooms and hay forks coming down 
with tremendous clatter off their pegs. 














The men fell together, and rolled, put- 
ting forth all their reserves of strength, 
trying to jam each other’s heads 
through the floor. Albert, clinging 
breathless to the top of the stall, saw 
a thousand dollars worth of fighting 
in two minutes all by himself and it 
didn’t cost him a nickel. 

This kind of battling was exhausting, 
but it didn’t bring results. Billy gave 
over and jumped to his feet. Miller 
arose more slowly, and, before he could 
get set, Billy smashed him solidly on the 
mouth, and Miller went over on his 
back. He was up in a flash, streaming. 
He swung his left on Billy’s eye, and 
drove a straight right into Billy’s jaw 
so hard that Billy saw every constella- 
tion in the solar system, and reeled 
back, all but out. Miller rushed after 
him, and Billy, dimly dreaming that he 
was in a football game, dropped his 
head and lunged with arms outspread 
in a diving tackle as if Miller had been 
a runner trying to get around his end. 
His arms locked around Miller’s thighs, 
and they plowed up the planks half- 
way across the floor. The breath was 
knocked clean out of Miller, he was 
thrown so hard. He hoisted himself, 
gasping. Billy, spitting out a loose 
tooth, was digging his toes in the 
ground, and, as Miller rose, he meas- 
ured him with a right smash that had 
all his weight behind it. Miller hit the 
ground first with the back of his head. 
His cheek was laid open to the bone. 
His jaw dropped, and he lay still, 
peacefully contemplating the cobweb 
festoons on the rafters. 

“Here, you, get a bucket of water,” 
mumbled Billy to Albert. “Got to take 
out time for this fellow.” 
~ “Yes, sir. I'll get it, sir, 
Albert very respectfully. 

It was after eight o’clock when Mae, 
waiting for Billy to keep his engage- 
ment to take her to the theater, yielded 
to her intense anxiety and got Tillie 


” 


replied 


TOO MUCH GINGER 
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to go up and see what was the matter. 
Tillie came down and told Mae that 
Billy had answered through the door 
that he had a severe headache and 
would be unable to go out. 

“He bane fight Meeler, ay tank,” sug- 
gested Tillie. Mae burst into tears, 

Miller sent for his trunk in the 
morning, and severed his connection 
with the boarding house without ex- 
planation or farewell. Mae was so 
much discomposed by the succession of 
events that she was totally incapable 
of going to work. She stayed away 
from the office for the day. The next 
morning she returned to duty, pale but 
composed, and stood for a hard call 
from the day manager and a fine of 
two days’ pay. 

“It’s a shame, dear!” consoled 
Yvonne from her stool next to Mae’s. 
“It’s a dirty shame, but you don’t have 
to stand it long.” 

“Huh?” replied Mae, with a dreary 
smile. “Huh? What do you reckon 
happened to that young college sport? 
Gimme a piece of gum; I’m all hoarse. 
His folks come down on him like a 
ton of bricks and snatched him out of 
our house and shipped him away to 
Europe or Palm Beach or somewhere. 
And that’s the end of that fairy tale.” 

“Anyway, you've still got Miller on 
the string,” breathed Yvonne. 

Mae gave a hollow laugh. 

“Before that kid went,” she said, “he 
took time to get Miller out in the shed, 
and simply beat him to a froth. I hear 
the doctor had to give Miller chloro- 
form while he sewed him up. Miller’s 
flown the coop for good.” 

Yvonne mastered her astonishment 
with difficulty. “You never can tell 
what men will do,” she said at length. 
“Believe me, girlie,” replied Mae, 


“the next one I get will either have re- 
ligious convictions or else be sickly. 
This bunch had too much speed for 
me!” 














IV.—INITIAL STEPS 


HE gentle practice of “lead- 
ing the blind,” as I have 
called it, I inherited, I think, 
from my mother, as this story 
goes to prove. 

I met Walter the winter that I was 
nineteen, at a dance at a girl friend’s 
house. We danced together quite a lit- 
tle that night, and a few days later he 
came to see me. Later still, he brought 
Gerald, and the three of us became fast 
friends. I remember my girl friends 
used to ask me whether “only now and 
then, you know,” I didn’t find ‘a three- 
some the least little bit tiresome.” But 
the three of us had such good times 
that I was perfectly happy to have it 
so. However, everybody told me that 
it couldn’t last, though I pooh- 
poohed the idea, I had to admit, later, 
that everybody was right 





and 


We had been playing around together, 
Walter and Gerald and I, for nearly a 
year when the change began. [ still 
saw them, but I noticed that they hadn’t 
come to see me together for several 
days, and that when one came in the 
afternoon, the other turned up the same 
evening. 

So one afternoon, when Walter was 
announced and ushered in by Katie— 
who had been with us for years, and by 
this time took an embarrassingly pains- 
taking and intimate interest in both of 
them—I determined to investigate. 


Walter came in, shook hands, and 
sat down and stared at me. 

“Well, why don’t you say some- 
thing?” I asked. “I don’t know what's 
happened to you and Gerald. We're 
not nearly as good friends as we used 
to be, and I’m just as fond of you as 
ever, so it must be your fault.” 

Walter looked uncomfortable—he 
looked uncomfortable, anyway, because 
his collar was too high, and I was sure 
his shoes were too tight—but now he 
looked more uncomfortable. He didn’t 
answer, either. 

“Now, look here, Walter,” I said. “I 
want an explanation. Why don’t you 
come over together any more, you and 
Gerald ?” 

“Well—ah 


reply, as well as I cz 


Walter’s 


in remember. 


hum———” was 

“We used to have such good times to- 
gether,” I went on. “And now you 
come over and talk formal platitudes”’ 
—Walter looked positively unhappy— 
“and Gerald comes over and talks about 
Srowning and uplift and socialism and 
immortality’—Walter cheered up a lit- 
tle, but looked worried—‘“and I’d much 
rather talk nonsense with the two of 
you.” 

“Gerry’s coming to see you to-night,” 
said Walter. 





“Well, then, you come, too, and we'll 
have a 
again.” 


nice, jolly, idiotic evening 














“I—I’ve got an engagement,” said 
Walter, and dropped his eyes in a guilty 
way he still has when he tries to fib to 
me. 

“TI don’t believe it!” I said. 
are you going?” 

“Why, I have an engagement with— 
with the dentist.” 

This was so obviously the first thing 
he could think of that 1 gave up in de- 
spair. , 

“All right,” I said. “I’m sorry. But 
the next time you come, come together. 
It’s so much jollier.” 

Walter hummed and hawed for a 
minute, and then began to converse po- 
litely on the early Egyptians or some- 
thing equally obscure. After about half 
an hour of this and kindred subjects, 
he departed. 

When Gerald came that evening, I 
was ready for him. 

“Where’s Walter?” I inquired. 

“He’s at home,” said Gerald. “Why ?” 

“Isn’t he going out?” 

“No. He said he was going to do 
some reading.” 

Gerald and Walter were living to- 
gether at this time. 

“Well, why didn’t you bring him with 
you? It’s so much jollier with the three 
of us together, don’t you think?” 

“I think perhaps he was going out 
later,” said Gerald. 

“Oh, yes, I remember now,” 
“To the oculist’s, wasn’t it?” 

Gerald looked at me suspiciously, but 
my face was quite innocent. 

“Yes,” said he, in a relieved tone. “I 
think he did say something about go- 
ing there.” 

“TI see,” said I. ‘“‘Now, listen, Ger- 
ald. Why don’t you and he ever come 
and see me together any more? We 
used to have such awfully good times 
together, and now you’ve grown so for- 
mal al! of a sudden.” 

“Why, I don’t feel so terribly for- 
mal. How did you like the book I 
brought you?” 


“Where 


said I. 
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“Don’t evade the point like that, 
Gerald. You two haven’t had a row, 
have you?” 

“Lord, no!” said Gerald. 

“Well, then”—I was getting exas- 
perated—“for goodness’ sake, tell me 
why we three can’t have any more good 
times together ?” 

“I—I’ll speak to ‘Buttons’ about it, if 
you like,” said Gerald. And that was 
all the satisfaction I could get out of 
him. “Buttons” was a school nickname 
of Walter’s. 

Well, I wasn’t very nice to Gerald 
that evening, and he left early. I went 
to bed and lay in the dark, trying to 
imagine what the trouble was, but I fell 
asleep without arriving at any conclu- 
sion. 

The next morning I told mother 
about it, and asked her if she thought 
they had quarreled. 

Mother heard me out, and then she 
laughed her soft, gentle, little laugh, and 
slipped her. arm around me, 

“Do you mean to tell your old mother 
that you don’t know what’s the matter 
with those two boys?” she said. “I’ve 
known for two weeks myself, and I 
only see them now and then.” 

“I wish you’d tell me, then,” I said 
impatiently. “I’m sure / don’t know, 
and I’d like to.” 

“Have you asked them?” 

“Yes, and they only put me off with 
foolishness about dentists and ocu- 
lists.” 

Mother laughed softly. “Well, little 
daughter mine, I'll say this much: I 
like them both, and the better for not 
telling you when you asked them sep- 
arately. But they will, soon.” And 
that was all the explanation mother 
gave me. 

Of course, the real explanation had 
occurred to me the night before, but I 
had dismissed it as absurd. We had 
been such awfully good pals—and noth- 
ing more—that I hated to think of los- 
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ing it all. Indeed, I didn’t seriously 
consider it—then. 

The next afternoon I went out with 
mother, and that evening Walter and 
Gerald turned up together. I was tre- 
mendously pleased to see them. 

“This is better,” I said. “Come on, 
let’s have a thoroughly ridiculous even- 
ing.” 

“Ves,” said Gerald, and sat down. 

“Yes, let’s,” said Walter, and did like- 
wise. 

I ran on about various things for a 
bit, while they sat and looked at me. 
Finally I paused to give them a chance 
to say something. There was a dead 
silence. Then: 

“You're looking fine to-night—Kit- 
ty,” said Gerald. 

“Yes, indeed you are,” said Walter. 

I leaned back in despair. However, 
I tried again, and after a bit they 
warmed up a little. I remember we pre- 
tended the piano was a motor, and | sat 
on the stool and made bélieve | was 
pulling levers, while the men got down 
on their backs underneath it and swore 
at the engine. It wasn’t very spontane- 
ous, though, and about ten o’clock they 
looked at each other and said they 
guessed they’d have to. be going. I 
thought they looked relieved, and I felt 
rather hurt, but I tried not to show it. 

“All right,” I said. “Will you both 


come again to-morrow ?” 


They stood and fiddled with their 
hats for a moment, and then Gerald 
cleared his throat. 

“Well, if we don’t, one of us will 


come to-morrow afternoon and tell you 
why.” He looked at Walter and Wal- 
ter nodded slightly. 

I felt puzzled and hurt at the mystery 


of it all. We had been such frank 
friends. But I said good night pleas- 


antly, and they went away. 

The next day, Walter came alone. I 
thought he was looking rather desper- 
ate, but I was thinking more about me. 
I felt suddenly shy with him, and it was 
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so ridiculous that it made me furious 
with myself. 

“Well,” I said sharply, “where’s Ger- 
ald?” 

“He—he didn’t come,” said Walter. 

“No, I can see he didn’t come. Thank 
you very much. But may I ask how you 
happened to come? I suppose you 
flipped up a coin for it?” 

“No—we—drew lots!” said Walter, 
in a high, squeaky voice. 

I was suddenly filled with a wild de- 
sire to laugh. 

“W ell—I—like—that!” I said, sitting 
down weakly. My knees were shaking 
in a queer way. “May I—ask—why ?” 

“Yes,” said Walter, sitting down sud- 
denly. “I—I’ve come to tell you.” He 
relapsed into silence. 

Suddenly I knew what was coming. 

“Well, I don’t want to know,” I said. 
“So never mind. Tell—tell me about— 
about yourself,” I went on wildly. 

“We—we are—that is—I—no—we 
Oh, dash it, Kitty! Can’t you 





see ?” 

“Oh, dear!” I said. My face felt hot, 
and I turned away. 

Walter got up quickly, and I turned 
around. He sat down again. Then he 
got up, said “Good-by, Kitty,” and 
bolted out of the door. 

I knew for sure, then, and ] 
blindly up to my room and cried. It 
was all so unexpected, and I was mis- 
erable at the idea of losing them for 
friends, because I had grown so fond 
of them both. Mother came in and 
found me, after a bit, and I told her 
all about it. She hugged me, and 
laughed a little when I told her that I 
didn’t want to lose either of them. 

“Is there any one else, dear?” she 
asked. 

I shook my head. 

“Well, darling, it’s your affair. I like 
them both, and would be glad to call 
either my son. Why don’t you set them 
three tasks, the way the princess did in 
the fairy story?” 


went 











“Oh, mother, don’t joke about it! I 
don’t want to marry either of them. I 
want them both for friends.” 

“But you must decide, dear. You 
can’t make them both miserable by 
keeping them in suspense. If you don’t 
love either of them, you must tell them 
so, and let them go away and not see 
you any more for a while. This is one 
thing I can’t help you in. You must 
decide for yourself.” 

Well, I pulled myself together as well 
as I could. Gerald came that night, 
and I was very calm when I went into 
the drawing-room. Gerald was stand- 
ing by the fireplace. , 

“Hello, Gerald,” I said, and stopped. 
He looked so queer. 

“Did—did Walter tell you?” he said. 

“Ye-es.” 

We were both silent for a moment. 

“Do you—have you * said Ger- 
ald, and stopped. 

I shook my head. “I don’t know 
what to say. Oh, Gerald, I don’t want 
to lose either of you!” And then he 
looked so stern, “I—lI'm terribly sorry,” 
I said, “but I—don’t—know.” 

“All right, Kitty,” said Gerald. “It’s 
all right. Don’t feel badly. Well— 
stay away—for a bit.” 

He picked up his hat. I looked up at 
him, and he took a step toward me, but 
something made me look away, and he 





went out of the room quietly. 

Well, for days and days I didn’t see 
either of them, and I was perfectly mis- 
erable. I knew I was treating them 
badly, but I simply couldn’t give them 
both up, and I didn’t know which one I 
liked the best, or that I liked either of 
them that way. What could Ido? Fa- 
ther teased me and mother was a little 
bit impatient sometimes, and altogether 
IT was miserably unhappy.. Then one 
night I was sitting by myself in the li- 
brary when Katie came in and told me, 
with an offensively complacent air, that 
Mr. Druce was in the drawing-room 
and wanted to see me. 

10 
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I didn’t want to see him, but I knew 
I had to, so I pulled myself together 
and went in. 

“Kitty,” said Gerald at once, “what’s 
the matter ?” 

“You and Walter are the matter,” I 
said. “Oh, Gerald, can’t you forget 
about it all, and just be good friends 
again, the three of us?” 

Gerald shook his head. “Do you 
want us both to go away and leave you 
alone?” he said slowly. 

““No-o, not that.” 

“Well?” said Gerald. 

“Listen,” I said desperately. “Bring 
Walter to-morrow night, and P’i—T'll 
tell you.” 

I didn’t have any idea in saying this, 
but I had to say something, and at least 
it gave me a little more time. 

“Kitty, darling began Gerald, 
and took a step toward me, but I shook 
my head, and he went out without a 
word. 

That night I didn’t sleep a wink, and 
all the next day I went around in a sort 
of miserable daze. I didn’t know what 
to think, much less what to do. Each 
of them had become so much a part 
of my life that I couldn’t bear to think 
of losing either. 

After dinner that night mother called 
me into her sitting room for a talk. 





“Have you decided yet, dear?” she 
asked me. 

“No, I haven’t,” I wailed. “But I’ve 
got to to-night. I promised I would.” 

‘But, you silly little girl, you must 
know which one it is.” 

“T don’t! Honestly I don’t!” 

“Well, then, tell me about them.” 

‘What do you mean?” I asked. 

“Try and tell me what you think of 
each of them. Begin with Gerald.” 

“Well, I admire him immensely. He’s 
so dependable and dear, and you can 
trust him so, and he’s terribly clever. I 
think I’m a little bit afraid of him. 
He’s cleverer than I am.” 
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“And Walter?” mother said, kissing 
me. 

“Walter is a dear. I feel as if I 
wanted to protect him, sort of. I'd 
trust him anywhere, too. He’s not very 
clever, though.” 

“Well, you little bunch of trouble,” 
said mother, “perhaps I can help you 
a little.” 

“How ?” 

“Wait and see,” said mother. “And 
now, seriously, you must either decide 
on one of them to-night or dismiss them 
both. You can’t keep on this way. It’s 
—it’s almost dishonorable, and I won’t 
have my little girl dishonorable. You 
don’t want to hurt them any more than 
you can help, do you?” 

“No-o,” I said. 

“Well, then, remember you simply 
must decide what to do to-night. Will 
you?” 

“T’'ll try.” 

“T’'ll try to help you,” said mother, 
and rose to go. 

“But how?” I asked. . 

“Never mind now. But remember— 
to-night it must be.” And she left me. 

I sat still and tried to think clearly, 
but I couldn’t. All sorts of crazy ideas 
were whirling through my brain, and 
my head was splitting. 

In this condition, entered to me Katie, 
and announced that Mr. Stanley and 
Mr. Druce were waiting for me in the 
drawing-room. 

For one wild minute I thought of 
going to bed and sending word to them 
that I was sick, or going in and asking 
them both to go away and leave me 
alone and stop making me miserable. 
Then I remembered what mother had 
said about being dishonorable, and that 
she was going to help me, and I took 
hold of myself and went in to them. 

They both jumped up. 

“Kitty, you’re sick!” exclaimed Wal- 
ter. 

“What’s the matter, Kitty?” said Ger- 
ald. 
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Then 


“T—have a—headache,” I said. 
I sat down in a chair and began to 
cry, in a feeble sort of way, with my 
head in my hands. 

They came over to me. 

“We’re both brutes,” said Walter. 

“Yes, we are,” said Gerald. 

They began to touch my shoulders 
in a ridiculous way. 

“Don’t cry, Kitty,” they said together. 

“T’m so miserable,” said I. 

“Don’t cry, dear,” said Gerald. 

“Oh, my darling!” said Walter, and 
I heard him kneel down beside me. 
Then I heard him get up again. There 
was silence for a moment, and I looked 
up. 

Walter and Gerald were standing on 
either side of me, looking at each other. 
Not glaring, exactly, but just staring at 
each other. I looked from one to the 
other. 

“Oh, please don’t!” I said. 
please don’t!” 

They stared for an instant longer, 
and then their eyes dropped. They 
looked up again at each other, and sud- 
denly put out their hands and shook 
hands across me. 

“We—we'll go,” they said togethe~ 

“Never mind, Kitty. It’s not your 
fault,” said Walter. 

“No,” said Gerald. 

Then mother came in. 

She didn’t look at me, but came slow- 
ly up to the two men, who had stepped 
away from me. 

“How do you do?” she,said quietly. 

Both of them adored mother, but I 
don’t think they wanted to see her just 
then. However, they went forward and 
shook hands. I got up, but mother 
didn’t take any notice of me. 

“Are you three doing anything in par- ~ 
ticular?” she inquired. “Because if 
you’re not, I want to borrow one of you 
two men for a few minutes, if I may.” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Walter. 

“With pleasure,” said -Gerald. 

“Either will do,” mother answered. 


“Please, 











Will you 


“T want a picture hung up. 
help me?” 

' “We'll both come,” they said to- 
gether. 

“No, one will do,” mother laughed. 
“Will you come, Walter?” 

Walter turned white, but mother 
didn’t notice; at least, she didn’t seem 
to notice. 

“Certainly,” said he,with an effort. 

“Thank you,” said mother, and went 
toward the door. She turned as she 
reached it. “I’m going to need you, too, 
after a while, Gerald, so don’t feel neg- 
iected,” she said, with her gentle laugh. 
I was following him with my eyes 
Then she went out. 

Walter followed her, but in the door- 
way he turned and looked back at me— 
and his face was so drawn and white 
and his eyes so desperate that I almost 
cried out. 

When he was gone, Gerald began to 
pace up and down the room. Finally 
he stopped in front of my chair. 

“Kitty,” he said. 

“Yes,” I answered, my eyes on the 
floor. 

“Look up, dear.” 

I looked up, but I couldn’t get Wal- 
ter’s face out of my head, and I hardly 


, 





saw Gerald. 

“Kitty,” 
a long breath, 
marry me?” 

This brought me to myself with a 
rush. | Then 
I heard myself saying: 

“T—I can’t!” I was thinking of, Wal- 
ter’s face again. 

“Don’t you—love me—at all?” said 
Gerald. 

“Oh, Gerald, I am awfully fond of 


he began again, and drew 


“will you—will you 


was silent a moment. 


you, but I don’t believe I love you 
enough to marry you. Please forgive 
me!” 


“Of course, dear,” said Gerald. 
Then he fell to pacing the room again. 

Finally he stopped in front of my chair. 
“Ts it—is it Walter?” 
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“T—I don’t know,” I said, getting up. 
“Oh, Gerald, forgive me! Forgive me! 
Oh, I wish. I were dead!” I felt mis- 
erably unhappy. 

“Don’t, dear,” said Gerald, and he 
took my hands and kissed them. 
“There’s nothing to forgive,” he said 
sadly. 

Then Walter and mother came back. 

Walter saw the way we were stand- 
ing, and I’ve never seen such an ex- 
pression as his on any one’s face. It 
was so hopelessly despairing that I al- 
most ran to comfort him. I just stood 
still and wished I could sink through 
the floor. 

“Now, Gerald,” said mother gently— 
she had looked at me as soon as she 
came in and must have guessed what 
had happened—‘“will you come and let 
me have your opinion as to where to put 
father’s new bookcase? It’s a surprise 
for him.” 

“Certainly,” said Gerald, and went 
out after mother, with never a look 
behind him. 

Walter came and sat down at the 
piano and began to finger the music. 

I sat as still as I could. For some 
reason, I didn’t dare move or look at 
him. 

At last he swung slowly around on 
the stool. 

“Kitty,” he said, 
kinds of happiness.” 

“Thank you,” I said, rather hysteri- 
cally. 

“Gerry’s the best. in the world,” said 
Walter. 

“Oh, dear!” I said. 

Walter jumped to his feet. 

“I—I'll go aw I'll say good 
night, Kitty.” 

“No-o, don’t go! Please don’t go!’ 
I said, in a small voice. I couldn’t 
bear to have him go, and Gerald go, 
and leave me to think about the mess 
I’d made of all our friendship, 

Walter stood still a minute, and then 


“I—I wish you all 
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turned and went slowly back to the 
piano stool. 

“I'll stay, if you like,” he said, and 
his voice was so lifeless and dejected 
that I looked up at him for the first 
time. 

He was sitting on the piano stool, 
bunched up on it, with his shoulders 
drooping. He was staring at the floor, 
and he seemed so utterly unhappy that 
I suddenly went all to pieces inside as 
I looked at him. 

I got to my feet rather unsteadily and 
went blindly toward him. 

“Oh, Walter, don’t! Don’t look that 
way!” 

“It’s all right, Kitty,” he said. 

“Oh, dear!” I wailed. “I’ve made 
Gerald miserable, and now you look 
like this, and I’m—so—unhappy.” 

Walter looked up quickly, with a sort 
of dawning hope on his face. 

“What do you mean?” he said. “I 
thought you—I thought it was Gerald. 
Didn’t you—isn’t he PP 

I shook my head and turned away. 

“Kitty!” said Walter, jumping up. 
He came up and put his arms around 
me tentatively, if you know what I 
mean. 

Then, all of a sudden, I knew. 

I put my head down on him and be- 
gan to cry in a foolish way. However, 
I didn’t cry very long. 

As soon as I could I pushed him 
away and pointed out, indignantly, that 
I wasn’t good to eat. It was too bad 
of me, considering Gerald, but some- 
how I didn’t feel migerable any more. 
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“Wrong again!” said Walter tri- 
umphantly, and began all over again. 
After a minute or two, Walter 


straightened up suddenly, and I saw 


that he was looking over my shoulder. 
I broke away from him and turned. 
Gerald was standing in the doorway. 

The three of us stood and stared 
for an instant, and then Gerald came 
forward. He paused momentarily in 
front of me, and then turned to Walter 
and held out his hand. 

“God bless you, Walter,” he said 
simply. 

For a long minute they stood with 
hands clasped, looking into each other’s 
eyes. Then Gerald turned to me. 

“Good-by, Kitty. I’m off for a trip 
in the morning.” He smiled. ‘“Walter’s 
the best there is, but”—he leaned for- 
ward confidentially—‘“he’s fearfully un- 
tidy.” 

I tried to smile at him, but I couldn’t. 
He turned to the door. 

“Good-by,” he said. “And be good.” 
And he was gone. 

The next day he sailed for India, and 
we didn’t see him again for three years. 

And that is the stuff of which Gerald 
is made. 

Mother told me afterward that she 
had tried her little plan with consider- 
able inward trepidation. 

“Don’t you, Kitty, ever try a thing 
like that, where other people’s happi- 
ness is concerned, unless you’re pretty 
sure the case is desperate,” she said. 

And I really don’t believe I have. 




















WRITER of contemporary 
fiction would probably have 
called it the “psychological 
moment,” but to “Big Terry” 
Donovan, who was ignorant 
of such scientific nomenclature, it was 
just the parting of the ways, and he 
arose to announce the road /ie expected 
to travel. 

Brady, the president of the local lodge 
of the Quarrymen’s Union, had finished 
speaking. The quarrymen had paid 
him close attention, for he was their 
foreman. When he was through, cap- 
ital, especially that part of it invested 
in. the United Quarries Company, had 
a black eye, and its garments hung in 
shreds. 





The most complimentary silence of 
the evening filled the bare, dimly lighted 
room when Donovan raised himself 
to his great height and addressed the 
chair. No quarryman in Local Num- 
ber 46 could address the chair after the 
manner of Big Terry Donovan. His 
“Misther Prisidint’” was an ennobling 
piece of linguistic art. It was unctu- 
ous, yet compelling; eloquent with con- 
scious power, yet captivatingly modest, 
after the man himself ; and the bow that 
accompanied it lent a dignity to the 
chair that often that 
worthy to speechlessness and a recog- 
nition that was limited to a dazed nod. 
The big Irishman was the only one 


embarrassed 








to raise a voice against the proposed 
strike. But no board of arbitration 
could have presented both sides of the 
case more fairly than he. 

A reduction of wages was threatened, 
and it was rumored the drillers were to 
be laid off. He asked the men to wait 
till the threat and the rumor were con- ° 
firmed. He pleaded for patience and 
calmness, for a discussion of the points 
involved with the men who, for years, 
had given them all steady employment. 
He routed mere conjecture and supposi- 
tion, and welded the story of their long 
era of peace and thrift into a mass of 
incontrovertible facts. Yet not a phase 
of the justice due him and his fellow 
workers escaped him. 

It was a crude speech, measured by 
the scholar’s standard, but it was 
fraught with the natural eloquence that 
had always compelled attention of 
his audience. No high- 
flung peroration capped his effort, but a 
homely application that embodied the 
principles he so strongely advocated. 

“Tt’s Father O’Malley, the good sowl, 
that’s been afther l’avin’ books at the 
shack for the childer to rade. Be mis- 
take, he left wan last night that the 
childer cuddent make head ner tail iv at 
all, at all, so I took a pape at it me- 
silf. 

“Tt telt all about this capital-and-labor 
The bye that wrote it must 
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have been a great gasser, fer the 
wurruds dhripped down on the I’aves as 
aisy as wather from the aves iv the 
shack. 

“Labor and capital, sez he, is two 
twins, he sez—two purty twins that’s 
been rocked in the cradle iv—iv—in the 
cradle iv indoosthry, he sez. Ivery man 
that wurrucks with ayther his hands or 
his head, sez he, is a twin, he sez. 
Ivery man with a bar-rel iv money is 
the other twin, sez he. 

“Now, don’t go knockin’ yer twin 
brother with the bar-rel. Be raisonable. 
Ye’d better jump into the same cradle 
and pull from the same bottle than to 
be scratchin’ aich other’s eyes out and 
losin’ the bottle to boot! Now, when ye 
vote, byes, ramimber the wurruds iv the 
book—Capital and Labor, the two twins, 
rocked in the cradle iv indoosthry.” 

When he sat down, there was no lack 
of applause—Donovan never failed to 
elicit plenty of that—but when the vote 
was cast, he found, after the manner of 
orators of much greater renown, that 
there was a remarkable disparity be- 
tween the applause showered upon him 
and the number of votes cast for his 
cause. 

He did not linger with the excited 
groups that gathered about the hall at 
the close of the meeting, but hurried 
downstairs and up the path to the light 
that blinked from his shack on the hill. 
He had an intuition that ‘it was to be 
an anxious night—an intuition that was 
confirmed by old Mrs. Murphy, his 
next-door neighbor, who met him at his 
own threshold. 

“Terry, I b’lave I’d go fer the doc,” 
she said, as calmly as if she were pass- 
ing the compliments of the evening. 

Donovan ran down the stony path, 
loped across the wide commons, and 
brought up breathless at the drug store 
on Delgany Street. He phoned old 
Doctor Munns, and, hurrying back, 
reached home only a few minutes be- 
fore the doctor arrived. 
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It was a long, anxious night, whose 
frequent counterparts in the lives of 
the Donovans had done little to ease its 
stress. Just as day began to break, 
Donovan was called into the room. His 
wife smiled wanly, the old doctor 
chuckled, Mrs. Murphy gently raised a 
soft cover, and the big Irishman saw 
two red little puckery faces. 

“The pope save us!” he cried. 
I seein’ double?” 

“Arrah! Ye ar-re that. G’wan, now!” 
commanded Mrs. Murphy. “Git the 
other childer out fer breakfast. Ye’ll 
have to do Katie’s wurruk now befure 
yer own. Some other time ye can write 
yer letther to Teddy Rosenfelt about 
the childer,” she added teasingly. Giv- 
ing him no further time to recover 
from his astonishment, she pushed him 
peremptorily out of the room. 

He had almost finished his task of: 
putting youthful dreams to rout and 
washing protesting faces, when it oc- 
curred to him that there was little need 
to hurry—the strike was on. So wor- 
ried had he been during the night that 
he had forgotten temporarily the ac- 
tion of the union. He would be idle 
for the first work morning in twelve 
years, and he recoiled from what idle- 
ness would mean now. He was far too 
big-hearted to have lived providently. 
Even so, there were too many mouths 
to feed, too many backs to clothe, for 
him to have saved any great amount. 

At first he thought he would not tell 
Katie, at least till she got stronger. 
Then he reasoned that it would be fool- 
ish to try to keep it from her. Every 
one in town would know it the moment 
they missed the whistle of the derrick 
engine in the quarry. Katie would be 
the first to note the absence of that 
cheery signal. 

When Mrs. Murphy had crossed to 
her own shack for a moment’s rest and 
the children were off to school, he told 
his wife of the strike. 

“A bit iv throuble fer a little while, 


“Be 











but nawthin much. Indade, I’m glad iv 
the rest, comin’ as it does.” 

He sat about the room the next few 
days, joking with Katie, scolding with 
Mrs. Murphy, peeping occasionally at 
the sleeping twins, and at other times 
reading laboriously from the big vol- 
ume on economics left by the absent- 
minded O’Malley, who little knew how 
well he, in his thoughtlessness, was des- 
tined to build. 

The principal topic of conversation 
at the Donovans was the naming of the 
babies, a task to which Mrs. Donovan 
had always brought a fine discrimina- 
tion and an ardent love of the saints, 
as was evident in the names of her nu- 
merous progeny. 

In the present cognominal crisis, how- 
ever, she held discreetly aloof. Out 
of respect for Donovan’s Uncle Mike, a 
New Jersey alderman, who for years 
had never failed to remit a five-dollar 
bill at the arrival of each new Donovan 
“blessin’,” Katie had agreed, in this in- 
stance, to relinquish what she had come 
to consider an inalienable right. 

“But ye can’t name thim both Mike, 
Terry, lad,” she said, in good-humored 
remonstrance at her husband’s slothful- 
ness in choosing another name. 

“Phat’s the matther with Michael, 
sanior, and Michael, junior?” he asked, 
with a twinkle. 

“Quit yer foolin’, man,” said Katie, 
in sudden seriousness. “Father O’Mal- 
ley was here the marnin’. ‘Phat's the 
names?’ sez he. ‘Nawthin’,’ sez I. 
‘Nawthin’!’ sez he. ‘Funny name, that. 
Sure it must be some of Terry’s nam- 
in’,’ sez he, jokin’like. ‘It’s Terry as is 
doin’ the namin’ this time,’ sez I., ‘He'll 
have to hurry,’ sez he. ‘The children 
are baldheaded already with waitin’,’ he 
sez, feelin’ the heads of the little dar- 
lints. He’s so joky, is the good man!” 

“I hope he didn’t come afther the 
book,” said Donovan, opening to the 
page he had been reading. As his eyes 
glimpsed the first line of the text, they 
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brightened with the inspiration of an 
idea. Keeping the place with his thumb, 
he dropped the book again to his knee. 

“How'd ye loike reg’lar book names 
fer the childer?” he asked warily. 

“Phat do ye know about book names? 
Is it somethin’ ye’ve fished out of that 
wan ye’re r’adin’?” demanded Katie 
sarcastically. 

“Tt’s fer twins,” said Donovan. 

“Name thim out,” urged Katie. 

But Donovan did not risk “namin’ 
thim out.” It was an innovation in 
names that was best approached by 
stealth. He rose, and, carrying the book 
over to her, underscored two words 
with his finger nail, while his wife read 
them. 

“G’wan, man, yer foolin’ ag’in!”’ she 


laughed. 


“But I’m no foolin’. I’m in dead 
earnest,” he protested. 
“Sich outlandish names! Phat’d the 


neighbors say?” 

“They'd be different, at laist,” argued 
Donovan. “Whin ye call Pat or Nora 
or Bridget, half the childer around the 
quarry come tumblin’ about ye. But 
when ye’d call these names, begorra, 
but two byes’d budge—and thim’s the 
two in the cradle, there.” 

The distinction of uniqueness began 
to tell with Mrs. Donovan. Her hus- 
band waxed enthusiastic 

“It'd near tickle Father O’Malley to 
death to have the namin’ iv thim from 
his book,” he added, as a clincher. 

And Katy succumbed. 

“The shart of thim ain’t so bad,” she 
admitted resignedly. And Donovan, re- 
peating them softly, but triumphantly, 
over the puckery, sleepy faces, took his 
hat and went down to the quarry. 


TT. 


The strike had lasted a month. There 
seemed to be no common ground on 
which employer and employed could 
meet. The radicals, headed by Brady, 
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had succeeded in thwarting every move 
for compromise made by Donovan and 
those who had come to know his wis- 
dom. 

By a trick of modern finance that was 
irritating to the men because they could 
not understand it, Hilton, a man of 
whom the quarrymen had never heard, 
was made president of the United 
Quarries Company. All sorts of ru- 
mors were afloat as to what he pro- 
posed to do. It was said that Japanese 
labor was to replace that which had 
been so long employed; that the .old 
men would not be reinstated, and that 
they would be ordered to take their 
shacks off the quarry ground. Nothing 
was left unsaid by the radicals that 
would make good men restless and bad 
men dangerous. Every night the lodge 
room was filled with excited strikers. 

Donovan sat rocking the cradle and 
looking out toward the silent quarry. 
It was one o’clock, but the hour had 
come unannounced by the shrill whistle 
of the derrick engine. No little army 
of shirt-sleeved, blue-overalled men 
swarmed from their shacks over the rim 
of the rock gash and filed down the 
steep paths to picks and drills; no long- 
drawn, musical “heave ho” sounded 
from hand-spéked, straining ranks. 

The stress of the past month had had 
its effect even on the big, sunny Irish- 
man. He was taciturn and gloomy. 
The lack of muscular exertion had made 
him nervous and ill at ease. 

“Katie,” he called suddenly, “I b’lave 
I'll go over to McMullins. He said 
maybe he’d be afther wantin’ men to 
wurruk on his cellar the day. Mebbe 
I'll find a bit to do.” 

Katie took hér hands out of the wa- 
ter, and, drying them on her apron, 
came up to her husband and looked anx- 
iously into his face. 

“Don’t ye go to worritin’, Terry, 
man,” she said. “‘It’ll all come around 
right in the end. Indade, if it comes 
to the pinch, I’m not so old I can’t hit 
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the washboard for other paple as well | 
as fer oursilves. Cheer up, man! And 
befure yer gone, come and help git the 
cradle out in the shade of the vines.” 

Donovan was scarcely out of sight 
when a man came slowly along the path 
that led from the village to the quarry. 

“Can you tell me where the quarry 
office is?” he asked of Katie, who was 
hanging up the clothes. 

“Kape to the right, and it’s the red 
house beyant the ridge,” replied Katie, 
turning to readjust the veil that cov- 
ered the hood of the cradle. For an 
instant she held the veil aloft. The 
man’s eyes brightened and his somber 
face lighted. 

“Twins?” he asked, smiling. 

“The same,” replied Katie, smiling, 
too. 

“How old are they?” he asked, step- 
ping nearer. He was a handsomely 
dressed man of perhaps fifty, with a 
face that, at the moment, had relaxed 
much of its sternness. 

“Jist wan month to-morrer.” 

“Boys ?” 

“Byes, yes, bless the saints!” 

“And what are their names?’ he 
asked, peeping most undignifiedly under 
the veil and poking their soft cheeks 
with a gloved finger. 

“Cappy and Laby.” 


“Cappy and Laby?” he _ repeated 
vaguely. “Unusual names, are they 
not? I never heard them before.” 


“Tt was a consate of me husband’s,” 
explained Katie. “He’s been afther 
r’adin’ about capital and labor in a book 
Father O’Malley left the childer wanst 
be misthake. Cappy and Laby be the 
shart iv thim.” 

The stranger seemed interested. 

“But why did he name them that? 
Did he want them to fight all the days 
of their lives?” he asked grimly. 

Katie Donovan put her hair back 
with a wet hand and shook her head. 

“No, indade, he didn’t! Terry sez 
it’s in the book that the two of thim 
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betther be shlapin’ in the same cradle 
like the twins they ar-re than to be 
scratchin’ aich other’s eyes out.” 

“Oh, he does, does he?” murmured 
the visitor. 

“That he does. He tells the byes that 
befure the sthrike, he does. ‘Live in 
p’ace,’ sez he. ‘Don’t be afther fightin’ 
and scratchin’.’” 

The man stood for a moment looking 
absently toward the quarry. 

“So he was opposed to the strike, 
then?” he inquired. 

“He wanted thim to wait till ivery- 
thing else had been tried,” said Katie. 
Then proudly: “But he’s a fighter, my 
man is. He’ll sthrike as quick as anny 
of thim if there’s cause. ‘Only,’ sez 
he, ‘let’s be sure we’re right, and, after 
that, patience,’ sez he.”. 

“So he stood out against this one, 
eh?” 

“Yes, indade he did.” 

She bent to her work. A_ smile 
touched her comely face. “As fer the 
childer—he was sure worrit, was the 
poor bye, to git names fer thim.” 

“And what is his name?” inquired the 
visitor. 

“Terry Donovan, and he’s gone, the 
minute, to dig on McMullins’ cellar, if 
he can git the chanst.” 

The visitor thanked her for showing 
him the way, poked the twins in the 
cheeks again, bowed her good-by, and 
went down the path. 


III. 


McMullins was digging his own cel- 
lar. “And why sh’u’d I hire a man, 
whin it’s nawthin’ else I’ve got mesilf 
to do at all, at all?’ he demanded 
fiercely of Donovan. 

He was much older than Terry, and 
“better fixed,” and from under his as- 
sumed fierceness a rough sort of kind- 
liness was continually showing forth. 

“But if ye want to arn an honest dol- 
lar ag’in,” he added, with a whimsical 
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look at the big, forlorn figure, “ye c’u’d 
go down to Brady’s fer me and git his 
iron wheelbarry. It’ll have to be carried 
most the way, and it’s too weighty fer 
me owld shoulders.” 

Donovan went gladly enough. He 
really hadn’t hoped much for the dig- 
ging, overstating its promise merely to 
put “a bit iv heart” in Katie. 

“Begorra, has it come to this, that 
me, Terry Donovan, iv sound mind and 
body, do be tickled half to death fer 
the chanst to arn a dollar, a lonely, 
scrappy dollar?” he demanded shamed- 
ly, as he hurried along. 

The way to Brady’s zigzagged across 
a half dozen ridges to an isolated ra- 
vine, which entered the quarry by a 
level floor, where the older quarrymen, 
who had had the first choice of loca- 
tion, had built their shacks years ago. 

They had occupied the land without 
price or deed, indulging themselves in a 
sort of squatter sovereignty, and never 
questioning the good will of the old 
corporation, whose relations to them 
had been almost those of a father to his 
children. 

Donovan, beginning the descent of 
the last ridge, looked down on the hig- 
gledy-piggledy little houses, and 
brought himself up in sheer amaze- 
ment. 

Old Granny Flynn’s shack, the old- 
est of the lot, was actually moving to- 
ward the road, vines, chimney, stoop, 
and all! 

Old Granny herself, her age-splotched 
face white and grim, remained faith- 
fully and defiantly in her door. Women 
and children crowded about, frantic and 
derisive. A few decrepit old laborers 
stood looking helplessly on. Wilmot, 
the manager imported by the new com- 
pany, was shouting commands to his 
helpers—strike breakers brought in the 
night before. They were lined up 
around the shack, steadying it on the 
house-moving trucks that had been 
backed under it. A six-mule quarry 
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team was straining away at the end of 
a huge chain. 

Donovan didn’t stop to weigh the 
right and wrong of the tragedy that 
was being enacted below him. He saw 
only Granny Flynn, there in her sway- 
ing doorway, looking out so dazedly on 
her familiar world which was now 
swaying, also. He remembered the 
time, years ago, when they had brought 
her husband home mangled to death by 
a premature blast. Since then her son 
had worn himself out in quarry service. 
He remembered her years of kindly 
ministration and advice and comfort to 
the whole quarry force. And now they 
had forgotten all that as if it had never 
been and were hauling her hearth, with 
its half century of sacred associations, 
into the street! 

He took the descent on the jump, his 
fighting Irish all a-seethe. His great 
muscles drew into big, itching knots; 
the blue of smitten steel burned in his 
gray eyes. 

He caught the lead mules by their bits 
and forced them back. Then, before 
the astonished driver could recover him- 
self, he had reached the double trees 
of the rear team, had snatched the clevis 
pin from the chain, and hurled it away 
with all his might. He sent a volley 
of “Gid aps!” after the disconnected 
team, and before the driver could get 
it under control, it had left a long gap 
between itself and the chain’s end. 


“Bide yer ground, Granny,” he 
shouted. “We'll see ye through!” 


Now that, his muscles were at work, 
his mind cleared. He recalled that 
many of the quarrymen had received 
orders of removal some weeks ago, but 
had considered them only idle threats. 
It was plain enough that the company 
intended to make good its orders, and 
that it had begun with the ravine be- 
cause it was most isolated, because only 
the older, less active men lived there, 
and because the level ground facilitated 
the removal of the shacks. Sizing up 
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the exact situation, he strode fiercely 
toward Wilmot. 

Before the big Irjshman’s white-hot 
rage the imported manager retreated 
precipitately to the ranks of the strike 
breakers. 

“Back that team up and hook ’em on 
again!” Wilmot called to the driver. 

Donovan stooped, and, catching up 
the big chain, coiled it about his feet. 
The free end of it dangled significantly 
from his powerful hands. 

“Naw, ye don’t hook onto the shack 
ag’in as long as I’ve the breath in me 
body,” he said quietly. 

“Terry, lad, I won’t have ye hurted,’ 
quavered Granny, from the doorway. 
“Go away and let thim do thefr dirt. 
Ramimber ye’ve got a wife and chil- 
der.” ° 

“Don’t worrit about me, Granny,” 
Donovan commanded. “They won't 
dare budge ye another inch.” 

Wilmot gave a muttered order to his 
men, and four of them, hard of face 
and big of frame, advanced toward 
Donovan. 

The chain moved back and forth in 
a half circle, like a swaying serpent. 
The men hesitated. 

Wilmot beckoned to another group 
to close in on Donovan from behind. 
The strike breakers made a rush. The 
chain cut sound like a 
shrapnel, and three men dropped out 
of the attacking circle. Then Donovan 
went down. 

He was up again immediately, fight- 
ing his way through the pack that tum- 
bled pell-mell upon him. Cries of en- 
couragement were coming from the 
hills, but he did not hear them, and 
blue-overalled men were leaping down 
the zigzagging paths from all directions. 

He continued to strike blindly; then 
suddenly, to his amazement, he realized 
that he was fighting nothing, that his 
opponents had withdrawn. 

He blinked his bruised eyes open. 
Wilmot and his force stood apart, re- 
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garding him sullenly. 
mob of quarrymen faced them from the 
opposite side of Granny’s shack. 

It took the dazed Irishman a moment 
to appreciate the fact that Wilmot had 
been supplanted by a rather stern, mid- 
dle-aged stranger, who seemed to have 
dropped from the sky and to have the 
whole situation easily in hand. 

Disheveled and battered, Terry stum- 
bled precariously over to him. 

“TI don’t know who ye be, sor,” he 
said, his big voice thick with indigna- 
tion and protest, “but it’s ividint ye’re 
higher up than that sphalpeen there,” 
with a shake of his bleeding fist at Wil- 
mot. “Gawd knows I was ferninst this 
sthrike, so mebbe I’m not the wan to 
sphake fer the men. It’s the women 
and childer I be sphakin’ fer, sor. Ar-re 
ye afther sthandin’ by and seein’ the 
little home iv an owld widdy woman 
tored away like this, sor?” 

He paused, and the stranger, regard- 
ing him grayely, said, with something 
lighting in his eyes: “Your name is 
Donovan, isn’t it—Terry Donovan?” 

“It be, sory” Donovan replied, and 
would have rushed into a continuation 
of his plea had not the man interrupted 
with a silencing gesture. 

“The first thing to do is to put the 
house back where it belongs,” he said to 
Wilmot. “When that’s done, make your 
men’s time out and let them go.” 

Then he mounted Granny’s steps, and, 
apologizing to the frail old woman for 
the scare they had given her, he ad- 
dressed the quarrymen, who had gath- 
ered in a great throng before him. 

He told them in his queer, quiet way 
that he was the new president of the 
United Quarries, and that he had come 
to them with the hope of settling all 
their difficulties. The order for the re- 


moval of the shacks, he explained, had 
been issued by a directorate whose op- 
position he had only lately overcome. 
There would be no more of that. 
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“Appoint your committee for a con- 
ference,” he concluded. ‘Make it any 
size you want, only give me one mem- 
ber like Big Terry Donovan, and I'll 
promise to meet you halfway.” 


IV. 


The next morning the quarry whistle 
blew, and a throng of eager men re- 
sumed work. 

Foreman Donovan sat on a rock, 
stoked up his pipe, and watched the 
men under his command, even as Fore- 
man Brady used to do. 

He was thinking of the new presi- 
dent, who, during the long hours of 
the night, had faced the quarrymen’s 
committee acrass the big table in the 
stuffy little lodge room, yielding a point 
here and demanding a point there, a 
kindly justice tempering his every move. 

On one thing he had insisted with 
finality—that Donovan become foreman 
of the quarry gang. Brady, who was 
a member of the committee, had fumed 
and roared, but the men, who had ob- 
tained all else that they could in rea- 
son ask, refused to rally to his support. 

When the meeting closed and the big 
Irishman tried to thank the president 
for the foremanship, Hilton dived into 
a pocket and, bringing something out, 
closed Donovan’s hand over it. 

“Couple of little coins—keepsakes for 
the twins,” he said. “And may they 
grow up to deal as squarely as their 


_father.” 


Donovan was still marveling over it. 

A burst of white smoke from the 
lower ,end of the quarry, a roar and a 
crash, the chink of the drills, the chug 
of the engine, the screech of the tram, 
the “heave ho!” of the men—all 
brought to his mind that famous com- 
parison in Father O’Malley’s book. 

He looked up at the shack on the 
ridge, and smiled. 















AR. OWEN JOHNSON would 
have done well to omit the 
rather labored ‘foreword” 
with which he introduces the 
reader to his new book, “The 
Salamander,” published by the Bobbs- 
Merrill Company. We call it labored 
because it conveys the impression that 
Mr. Johnson is struggling hard to con- 
vince himself that he has discovered a 
startlingly new sociological problem. 

The theme of the novel is not a bad 
one—for a story. ~But to turn it into 
a tract, a “study” of actual conditions 
assumed to exist in New York, is to rob 
it ofits interest as a story. 

“That there exists,” as Mr. Johnson 
says, “a type of young girl that heed- 
lessly will affront every appearance of 
evil and can yet remain innocent’’— 
yes, doubtless; but that she 
through such experiences as those en- 
countered by Doré 
from the truth. If 
all, the men of New York, the mediocre, 
the interesting, the powerful, the flesh 
hunters, the brutes, 
only an amused mental relaxation,” she 
will, sooner or later—and much sooner 
than is shown in this book—be con- 
fronted with the necessity of making a 
decision as to whether or not she will 
preserve her “innocence”; and which- 
ever way it goes, she ceases to be a 
“salamander.” A definite term is set to 
the career of this legendary creature 
by the “flesh hunter,” and the term is 
extremely brief. 

Mr. Johnson’s salamander, as the rep- 
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resentative of an actual type, may be 
classed with the phcenix, the dodo, and 
the gyascutus. She is the product of a 
collective imagination superstimulated 
by visions of the fantastic things that 
“feminism” is going to do to us. 

As a story, “The Salamander” has 
the weaknesses of its predecessors. 
There is a confusion of incident and 
characters that makes it difficult to fol- 
low the thread of the narrative, and one 
is obliged repeatedly to pause in an ef- 
fort to recall not only happenings, but 
even names. 
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“Drum’s House,” by Ida Wild, pub- 
lished by E. P. Dutton & Co., is an ex- 
tremely entertaining tale of a happy- 
go-lucky, irresponsible family of father, 
mother, and two handsome daughters. 
An English family—which 
means much, S¢ ymetimes eyen more than 
Millincoe 
had 


county 


nobility—Papa and Mamma 
and Katherine and 
many years abroad, pleasantly supple- 
menting their rather slender income in 
“a set of towns somewhere in the me- 
ridional part of Europe,” which main- 
tain gaming tables. The Millincoes 
were a family of gamblers—with as- 
tounding luck. 

This, however, is only by way of in- 
troduction, for the story tells of their 
return to their ancestral seat, at Drum’s 
House, in Bandyshire. This reversion 
to a life of respectability, so to speak, 
was prompted by the conviction of papa 
and mamma that the time had come to 
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see their daughters settled in life, that 
is, to get them advantageously married. 

3ut an impecunious knight, a stolid 
farmer, and a pretentious clergyman 
upset their plans, and the Outcome was 
tragedy. 

The author, whose name is new to us, 
has brought together in this story a 
group of most attractive characters, and 
has developed and depicted their indi- 
vidual peculiarities and motives with 
unusual skill. 

The story is written in a charmingly 
light vein, with touches of comedy to 
relieve some rather dramatic situations 
and the somewhat grewsome tragedy at 
the conclusion. 


Fe Fe SH 


If there is anything to. justify the 
opinion that Joseph Conrad has adopted 
a new manner and a new vein in his 
latest book, “Chance,” published by 
Doubleday, Page & Co., it must be 
found in the scene of the story, rather 
than in its theme or characters or 
method, or, above all, its style. 

Most of the action of the story takes 


place in civilized England, not in any of . 


the unfrequented parts of the globe; 
but it is a psychological drama that does 
not depend upon its setting for its vital 


reality. And this is what, above every- 
thing, characterizes all of Mr. Conrad’s 
work. 


A young girl, who has depended al- 
most wholly on her widowed father for 
companionship, finds herself suddenly 
cast adrift, upon his conviction and im- 
prisonment for a crime of high finance. 
To this overwhelming fact is added the 
conviction of her own lack of attraction, 
and so we have the conditions favorable 
to the growth of a morbid sensitiveness 
which is apt to produce almost any kind 
of fantastic consequences. 

These consequences begin to appear 
when a wholesome young man falls in 
love with her, and one of them is her 
acceptance of him in utter disbelief that 
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he cares for her, her motive being to 
provide, through him, for her father’s 
comfort upon his discharge from jail. 

A queer, fantastic character the fa- 
ther is, his particular obsession being a 
furtive suspicion of his son-in-law. 

It is a wonderfully fascinating story; 
made so, as Mr. Conrad’s stories al- 
ways are, by the keen analysis of char- 
acter, the gradual unfolding of motives, 
and the psychological stress that the 
central character goes through. 


es He H 


“Keeping Up Appearances,” by Max- 
imilian Foster, published by D. Apple- 
ton & Co., is, apparently, a novel with 
a purpose. 

This is suggested noi only by the 
story itself and the moral that the au- 
thor obviously wishes to point out, but 
by the title, as well. 

Jimmie Agnew is—no, not the hero 
of the tale; very far from that, for no 
hero could be“quite so colorless and 
commonplace—he is, however, the cen- 
tral figure of the story. 

A thirty-five-dollar-a-week clerk in 
the office of Bloodgood & Onsley, 
wholesale coal dealers in “a certain 
Ohio city,” Jimmie, conspicuously faith- 
ful to convention, is dissatisfied with 
his prospects, and makes demands upon 
his employers, after having been en- 
couraged to do so by the offer of a five- 
thousand-dollar-a-year position in New 
York. 

Mr. Onsley, in a few crisp sentences, 
pointing his remarks by giving his opin- 
ion of Jimmie’s limitations and therein 
displaying his knowledge of human na- 
ture, curtly refuses the young man’s 
request for a “raise,” and the latter 
promptly leaves for New York. 

His experiences in the metropolis are 
obviously designed to give an exposition 
of the story’s “purpose,” which is, as 
nearly as we can see it, to prove that 
one can live in “a certain Ohio city” 
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more comfortably on thirty-five dollars 
a week than on five thousand dollars a 
year in New York. 

It turns out that Jimmie’s Wall Street 
employers planned to profit by securing, 
through him, the business of his rich 
uncle, but the latter was not disposed 
to be caught so easily. ; 

The result of it all was that Jimmie, 
having accumulated nothing but debts 
in New York, took his pretty wife back 
to Ohio and thirty-five dollars a week. 


ee 


“Bedesman 4,” by Mary J. H. Skrine, 
published by the Century Company, is 
a charming little story, with a simple 
theme, told directly. 

It is the story of an English boy, not 
of the conventional fictional type, but 
the son of peasants of the humblest 
class, his father being a quarryman. If 
David Bold had not chanced to be a 
lad of unusual mental gifts, he would, 
of course, have escaped the attention of 
the distinguished Oxford professor of 
history, and consequently would not 
have had his opportunity as bedesman 
—in this case a free scholar—in the 
school founded by Sir Humphrey Nich- 
olas in the fifteenth century. 

But the peasant boy profited by his 
chances, and went up to Oxford, where 
all scholars are gentlemen. 

He falls in love, quite as a matter of 
course, and the young woman, remain- 
ing in ignorance of the circumstances 
of his birth, reciprocates. 

Then David, as the guest in a fine 
house of which his ladylove’s aunt is the 
hostess, discovers that his sister is one 
of the housemaids. The situation is as 
perplexing as it is unexpected, but he 
meets it very simply by asking if he 
may take the housemaid out for a walk, 
since she is his sister. 

Instead of producing further compli- 
cations, his directness solves the situa- 
tion happily for all concerned. 
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300th Tarkington’s new book, “Pen- 
rod,” published by Doubleday, Page & 
Co., is one of the most delightful things 
he has ever done. 

It is doubtful if the grotesque bar- 
barism of the boy imagination has ever 
been depicted more humanly or more 
faithfully, and hence more humorously, 
than in Mr. Tarkington’s picture of 
Penrod Schofield. 

Of course, every new book designed 
to give an account of the dark adven- 
tures of the adolescent male will pro- 
voke in adult minds reminiscences of 
the immortal Tom Sawyer, but nothing 
that we can remember of the exploits 
of Mark Twain’s famous hero can sur- 
pass the achievements of Penrod. 

This is a book to be read and en- 
joyed and-not to be “reviewed.” It is 
a screamingly funny narrative, with at 
least one laugh on every page. 
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Important New Books 

“Playing With Fire,” Amelia E. Barr; D. 
Appleton & Co. 

“A Lady and Her Husband,” 
Reeves; G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

“The Lost Tribes,” G. A. 
George H. Doran Co. 

“Things,” Alice Duer 
Scribner’s Sons. 

“Love and the Soul Maker,” Mary Aus- 
tin; D. Appleton & Co. 

“A Lad of Kent,” Herbert ‘Harrison; Mac- 
millan Co 

“The Dance,” Troy and 
Kinney; F. A. Stokes & Co 

“The Barnstormers,’ Max Aley; Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

“The Marryers,” Irving Bacheller; Harper 
& Bros. 

“World’s 
Stokes & Co. 

“The Heart’s Country,” Mary 
Vorse; Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

“Faith Tressilion,” Eden Phillpotts; Mac- 
millan Co. 

“Where No Fear Was,” A. C. Benson; G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 

“The House,” Henry Bordeaux; Duffield 
& Co. 

“The Boomers,” Roy Norton; W. J. Watt 
& Co. 
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Birmingham ; 


Miller; Charles 
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End,” Amelie Rives; F. A. 
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Talks With Ainslee’s Readers 











HIS number contains the fourth and 
concluding section of Marie Van 
Vorst’s splendid novel, and with the next 
issue we will resume our former policy of 
“everything complete in each number.” From 
the letters we have received concerning 
“John Tremaine” we realize that we have 
an unusual task before us to make up for 
his departure. In the September ArINsLre’s 
we believe we have been successful in this. 
First of all, take the complete novel. 
Haven’t you often wished in these days of 
sex, suffrage, and psychology that you could 
find a rattling good romance, whirring with 


action and excitement, yet told so skillfully- 


as to make it all perfectly convincing and 
plausible? 

We have found such a tale. “In Masquer- 
ade” is its title. It deals with airships, se- 
cret papers, high society, dastardly deeds, 
virtue rewarded, and pretty much everything 
that is either fair or unfair in love and war. 
It’s just sheer entertainment from start to 
finish, with neither moral nor immoral in its 
whole make-up. 

Its author is I. A. R. Wylie, whose first 
complete novel in ArNsLee’s, “The Paupers 
of Portman Square,” is now having a marked 
success in book form under the title, “Five 
Years to Find Out.” 


hs may interest you to learn, as it did us, 
that I. A. R. Wylie is a young woman— 
quiet, home-loving, and an ardent militant 
suffragette. 

“When I look back over my twenty-eight 
years,” says Miss Wylie, speaking in the 
Book News Monthly of her militancy, “I 


think I can trace that development all 
through. In the first place, I was always 
independent. I had been so brought up, and 
circumstances afterward forced me to act 
for myself. I was an only child. My 
mother died when I was five, and my father 
had ideas as regards the education of chil- 
dien which were the scandal of all behold- 
ers. At the age of eleven, I went long 


bicycling tours alone, incredjble as it sounds, 
staying for a week at a time at strange ho- 
tels, managing my own money, as free as a 
grown man. 

“At the age of fourteen, I went on a tour 
to Norway, with only a girl friend of my 
own age on board the ship to keep me com- 
pany, going on long excursions inland and 
staying a week at Trontjem in complete in- 
dependence. It may be imagined what 
strange and amusing accidents befell me! 
Some of them were not without danger. But 
I was never afraid or conscious of anything 
unusual inymy freedom. I think my perfect 
naturalness and unconsciousness carried me 
through where some one older and more ex- 
perienced would have landed in grave diffi- 
culties. 

“T remember being in constant trouble with 
money—on one occasion I spent all I had 
on presents, and had only sixpence left to 
seé me over a sixty miles’ bicycle ride home. 
But though I hobnobbed in a childish way 
with every one I met, I never experienced 
anything but- kindness. I went to school 
when I was fourteen, and afterward finished 
my somewhat unsystematic education in 
Brussels, Cheltenham College, and finally in 
Germany, where I lived eight years. At the 
age of twenty-one circumstances forced me 
to fend for myself. It I started 
writing seriously, though I had always writ- 
ten since I could write at all and long be- 
fore I could spell. I was fortunate, and was 
not only able to keep my head above water 
without assistance, without help of any sort 
from any one, but to build myself my small 
English home and to live my life as seems 
good to me, 

“I am mentioning these details to show 
how I came to possess the first quality of a 
suffragette—self-reliance. But there are 
other qualities, and one of them is a fierce 
hatred of injustice. I remember as a child 
taking a passionate interest in the Dreyfus 
trial, and praying night after night, with a 
child’s desperate earnestness, for the ac- 
cused man’s acquittal and being almost heart- 


was then 
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broken at his second condemnation. It was 
the same with everything. Any injustice, 
any grave wrong always aroused the fighting 
spirit in me, the same emotion which lies at 
the heart of all militant women. However 
much I preferred peace, I could~not sit still 
or rest while an injustice was being done. 
I remember once flinging myself single- 
handed on a crowd of boys who were ill- 
treating a small comrade, and routing them 
by the sheer fury of my onslaught. I must 
have been about ten at the time, and was 
noted for being ‘good’ and fairly docile. It 
was indignation alone which urged me out 
of my usual shy quiet. The same indignation 
has driven me to action to-day.” 

But how, one naturally asks, can a mili- 
tant suffragette, who is proud of having 
taken part in most of the pitched battles with 
the authorities, refrain from preaching her 
cause in her fiction ?—and those of you who 
have followed her work in AINSLEE’s know 
that she always has. At the head of her 
article in the Book News Monthly we find 
this quotation: 

“When I catch a writer trying to convince 
me through the medium of a novel, I just 
feel as though I had been cheated by a coat- 
ing of jam into taking a dose of liquorice. | 
have a rooted antipathy to stories with a 
purpose, and I dislike to drag my opinions 
into my work.” 
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MPORTANT among the short stories for 
September are a powerful and dramatic 
Skinner, entitled “The 


Woman at the Spring”; “The Gypsy,” repre- 


tale by Constance 
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senting F, Berkeley Smith at his best; “The 
Courtship of Prince Max,” a charming ro- 
mance of the Zenda type, by Mrs. Baillie 
Reynolds; and “Filling a Vacancy,” another 
of Bonnie R. Ginger’s delightfully human 
yarns in which she keeps the reader balanced 
between pathos and humor. 

In this number John Fleming Wilson has 
caught something of the lure of the modern 
dances in “Lips.” Now for the question that 
has been agitating the country from one end 
to the other: Is the tango immoral? Read 
Caroline Duer’s significant little story, “The 
Antitangoist,” and you are sure to be con- 
vinced—one way or the other, 


oe 


OU have now read five of Albert Payson 
Terhune’s “Stories of the Superwom- 

en.” The sixth, in the September number, 
is the most fascinating of them all. The sub- 
ject this time is Ninon de Lenclos, “pre- 
miére siren-of two centuries.” From 1630, 
when at the age of fourteen she captured 
the heart of the youthful Prince de Marsillac, 
till her death in 1706, her career was one 
Richelieu, the 
Duke of St. Evremond, Prince de Condé, 
D’Estrées, La Rochefoucauld, and three gen- 
erations of Sévignés—father, son, and grand- 
son—were among her most devoted admir- 
ers. For seventy-five years this wonderful 
woman broke hearts. You will find Mr. Ter- 
hune’s account of her one of the most enter- 


rapid series of conquests. 


taining features in an exceptionally entertain- 


ing magazine. 
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Waviowa 


dances to the music of 
Columbia Dance Records 


played on her Columbia 
Grafonola 


The Columbia Grafonola ‘‘Favorite’” *%5O0 
with 20 Modern Dance Selections *6O 

There will be a hundred times this 
summer when you will be glad you own 


this always-ready and always- delightful 
musical instrument. Pavlowa Dancing the “ Pavlowa Gavotte” 


Pavlowa writes: ‘‘I use your Grafonola and dance records in 
my rehearsals with complete satisfaction and find your dance 
records truly represent the very SPIRIT of the dance.”’ 


Four Columbia dance instruction records just out! One-Step, Hesitation, 
Maxixeand Tango. 75c each—$3.00 for the set; with Dance Instruction Book, 
FREE. Will play on Columbia or any standard make disc talking machines. 


Columbia 


Graphophone Company 


Box H-239 Woolworth Building, New York Toronto: 365-367 Sorauren Avenue 
Dealers wanted where we are not actively represented. Write for particulars 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements, 
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Sugar Wafers 
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HESE incomparable sweets are the most universally 
popular of all dessert confections. Whether served 
at dinner, afternoon tea or any social gathering, Nabisco 
Sugar Wafers are equally delightful and appropriate. In 
ten-cent tins; also in twenty-five-cent tins. 


ADORA 


Another dessert delight. Wafers of pleasing size and 
form with a bountiful confectionery filling. Another 
help to the hostess. In ten-cent tins. 


NATIONAL 
De BISCUIT 
seal COMPANY 
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“Ever-ready” ideal heating 


When the first cold-rain, chill 
winds, fog or frost stops your 
vacation-outing and drives you 
hurriedly back to the city, how 
your home-coming is cheered by 
the knowledge that you have 
only to touch a match toa little 
kindling in the ever-ready 
IDEAL Boiler and within ten 
minutes feel the soft, June-like 
varmth distributed alike in 
every room and hall through the 
AMERICAN Radiators that 
stand like alert sentinels to 
guard you from every attack of 
raw or zero weather. 


ASERICAN, DEAL 


Why not make yourself care-free by guarding your home against another on- 
coming season of old-fashioned heating discomforts by putting in at once an 
outfit of IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators. 

No matter how fiercely bleak winter rages at the doors or howls at the windows, the faster will be 
the natural flow of warmth to the AMERICAN Radiators to offset the cold. That’s the beauty of 
our way of heating. 








IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators add to the joy of living because they 
banish the work and wear by keeping coal-dirt, ashes and soot out of the living 
rooms, and they reduce the cost of living in their great savings in fuel, lessened 
doctor bills and absence of repairs. 

The practical values and every-day economies and conveniences of these heating 
outfits have been demonstrated in thousands and thousands of homes, stores, 
schools, churches, hospitals, theaters, notable buildings, etc., in nearly every 
civilized country, and endorsed by leading health officials, engineers and architects. 
That is why IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators are so fully guaranteed. 
Yet they cost no more than ordinary types made without scientific tests of 
construction and capacity. Accept no substitute. 

If you want to make your home a 
haven of comfort, don’t wait until 
you build but comfort your pres- 
ent house—on farm or in city — 

















$150 Vacuum Cleaner 


A No, 2-22-W IDBAL Boiler and with an outfit of IDEAL Boiler 
4s 0 54. ee ° ot oxtieg AMERICAN and AMERICAN Radiators. Put Ask also for catalog of the 
$196 we a saad Gat nee hile ak outfit in now at present attractive ARCO WAND—a genuine, 


prices and when you can get the 





ge. Atthbis price the goods can 2 P. . . 
t ¢ bought of fon sapatabio. com- services of the most skilled fitters. practical sets-in-cellar ma- 
petent Fitter, This did not in- Ask for free book: “Ideal Heating,” chine with suction pipe 
lude cost of labor, pipe, valves, hi ch . " h t A 
treight, etc., which are extra, and which proves to you why these out~- running to each floor. 





vary according to climatic and fits are an investment — not an ex- 
ther conditions. pense. Write to-day. 
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Photography’s a pleasure with the 


Premo Film Pack 


To load; open back of camera or adapter, drop in 
pack and it’s done. 


To change films for successive exposures, merely pull 
out successive paper tabs as shown in the illustration. 


Films are from the same stock as the famous East- 
man N.C., they offer the advantage of tank develop- 
ment, and the Premo Film Pack is the only method 
which permits the removal of one or more films for 
development at any time, without waiting until the 
entire twelve are exposed. 








The Premo Film Pack loadsin daylight in Premo Film Cameras, 
or, by means of a Premo Film Pack Adapter, in any plate cam- 
era. Fully described in the Premo catalogue, a copy of which 
may be had at any dealer’s, or we will mail it direct on request. 


Rochester Optical Division 


Eastman Kodak Co. Rochester, N. Y. 

















LEARN TO DRAW [rom Hos: 
illustrating & Cartooning 


gronecty taught by mail. Pleasant and profitable 
work. 







Correspondence and Local School. 
Send 6 cts. in stamps for our handsome illustrated 
book on Art Study. A RELIABLE school at the 
National Capital. Artist’s Outfit Free to enrolled 
students 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF AR} , 926 F St.,N.W., Washington, D.C* 


“The One Reliable 
Beautifier” 
Positively cures Freckles, 
Sunburn, Pimples, Ring- 





es ih wormandallimperfections 
of the skin and prevents 
wrinkles. Does not merely 
coverup but eradicates them. 
Maivina Lotion and Ichthyol 
eap chould be used in connec- 
tion with Maivina Creams Atal! 
| druggists, or sent post paid on 
feceipt of price, Cream, 650c., 
tion, 50c., Soap, 25c, 
| Prot. , HUBERT, Toledo, Ohio 
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is printed with inks manufactured by 


W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO., 


LTD., 
17 SPRUCE STREET, 
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For Liquor and Drug Users 


Sat S<astic 








A scientific treatment which has cured half a 
million in the past thirty-four years, and the one 
treatment which has stood the severe test of time. 
Administered by medical experts, at the Keelcy $4 
Institutes only. For full particulars write 
~ i t 
To the Following Keeley Institutes: 
Birmingham, Ala, . Ind. Okizhoma City, Okia., 918 N. Stiles St. Seattle, Wash. te 
patet Sprinze, Ark. le a P 1d, ind, Philadelphia, Pa., 812 N. Broad St, Waukesha, Wis. Th 
eo Angelos,‘ al.. Narea-Streng Ridg. , Ky. Pittsburgh, Pa., 4246 Fifth 4 Winnipeg, Man. 
Sam Francisco, Cal,, Douglas Bidg. s 4. . culeunin, 8. « on Guatemala City, Guat. 
Atlanta. Ga. Greensboro, N.C, Dallas, Texas. Puebla, Mexico. f 
Dwight, (1. Columbus. Ohia, Palt Lake City, Utah, London, Fngiané. LH 
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Healthful — Refreshing 
—Invigorating 


ROSE’S 
LIME JUICE 


has no equal. Half the ills 
could be avoided by the regular 
use of Rose’s Lime Juice. 
When that languid feeling comes, 
try a little in a glass of water. 
Quenches thirst, cools the 
blood and tones the system 


ROSE’S 


Pure West Indian 


Lime Juice 


At fountains, druggists and grocers. 
JAMES P. SMITH & CO., Importers 
90 Hudson St., New York 83 and 35 E. South Water St, Chieago 




















Typewriter 

Dollars 
2 A MONTH 
Buys this Gen- 
uine Standard 
Model 2 Smith- 
Premier Type- 
writer at $71.20 


. 

less than the catalogue price. 
This is ab oluat ty the most generous typewriter offer ever 
made Jo not rent in n 2 pay $2.00 a month and own 
>. Think of it--Buying Q "$0.00 * machine for $28.80. Never before 


has anything like this been attemp' 


A GUARANTEED TYPEWRITER $28.80 


Perfec 


machine standard keyboard. Comes 

0 »perating instructions, 

“1 cannot imagine the 

y Rn seen it. I will send 

% ow five days free trial. it will sell itnelt, vbut 
“4 are not satisfied that Ld is the are enters a ypewriter you 

you can return it at my exper 







standard size. 
i 


t unt to return it p+ res 
try it you cannot equal this we ont de rful. va sue any han od re 
Five Days’ FREE Trial ‘On This 
Well-Known Durable Typewriter! 


sit with the express a 
days trial. alf, You are convinced that 
nd 





When the tvpewriter arriv 
$5.80 and take the machine for two 








' th type eee, keep it send us $2.00 a month 
u til our Pe are: ain pric $28 SU. is ‘paid if you Y t want it, return it to 
xe a receive your $3.50 and return ne us 2 





ett express charg is om oetint is gt 
1 $100. 7) for it [ . hi 
wn and use these typewriters and thir k ‘the “m the be 


Only 200 machines at this price, 





thot people 
st ever manufactured. 





the (powriter wit be s 

I employ no solicitors--n« mk ete no chattel 
3 simp’ aly enderete mod pat I re tain title to the iad bine until 

ull $28.80 is paid. You can't It is the greatest typewriter 

pportunity you will ever have. Let —— ‘bear from y 


HARRY A. SMITH, R. 802—231 N. Fifth Ane Chicago 


nioped premety. 
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Don’t wish you 
hadtheBoss’sJob 


There is a bigger job waiting for YOU 
What you need is the TRAINING that 


will qualify you forit. YOU have youth 
and health, energy and ambition. And 
the world never offered as many chances 
to the TRAINED man as NOW. 

Get alive and learn to do one thing bet- 
ter than some one else. It’s training that 
counts. Every boss knows that, and he is 
anxious to pay more money to the man § 
who knows. 

If you really want to earn more, learn 
more. Start off by marking the coupon 
now. That signifies only that you want 
to know how the International Corre- 
spondence Schools can fit you for a bet- 
ter paying position. 

You want to know how it can train you 
in your spare time. You want to know 
how it can give you the knowledge that 
will qualify you as an expert in your 
chosen work, so— 

MARK | THE COUPON = 
INTERNATIONAL | CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Box 1i99 SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without any obligation on my part, how I can | 
quality for the position before which [ mar 





Civil ee 


Sten, and Tepewstiog: 
Window Trimming 
Show-Card Writing 
Lettering & Sign Palating 
Advertising 

eanmereia! Illustrating 
Industrial Designing 
Commercial Law 
A bile Running 
English Branches 
Poultry Farming 
Teacher 
Agriculture 
Chemist 


Salesmanship 

Electrical Engineer 
Elec. Lighting Supt. 
‘Telephone Expert 
Architect 

Building Contractor 
Architectural Draftsman 
Structural Engineer 
Concrete Construction 
Mechanical Engineer 
Mechanica! D 
Civil Engineer 

Mine Superintendent 





Spanish 
French 
German 


Stationary Engineer 
Plumbing and Steam Fit. 
Gas Engines 

















Present E slate 
St. and No, 





City State. 
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TANGO— 


What do you think about it? 
Is it graceful? 

Is it demoralizing? 

Is its influence for good or evil? 


You will find both sides of the question enter- 
tainingly discussed in a little story in the next 
AINSLEE’S. ‘The author is 


CAROLINE DUER 








The same number contains, complete, an absorb- 
ing adventure-romance of novel length by 


I. A. R. WYLIE 


and nine fascinating short stories by such authors as 
Bonnie R. Ginger, F. Berkeley Smith, Eleanor Ferris, 
Constance Skinner, and Albert Payson Terhune. 








AINSLEE’S FOR SEPTEMBER 


For sale August 13th. Fifteen cents the copy 
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Real Hair Grower 
Found at Last! 





The Great English Discovery ‘‘Crystolis’’ 
“Grows Hair in 30 Days” is Just One 
of Hundreds of Reports Received 





$1000.00 Reward if We Fail On Our Guarantee. 


Try It at Our Risk. 





Here’s good news at last for men and women 
whose hair is falling, who are growing bald and 
gray, whose scalps are covered with dandruff that 
nothing seems to keep away and whose heads itch 
like mad. 

Good news even for those who imagine them- 
selves hopelessly and incurably bald or who suffer 
from hair or scalp trouble of any kind. 

We have secured the sole American rights for 
the great English discovery, Crystolis, the new 
hair remedy that in Europe has been called the 
most wonderful discovery of the century, having 
been awarded Gold Medals at the big Paris and 
Brussels Expositions. 

Already, since securing the American rights 
hundreds of men and women have written us 
to tell of phenomenal results obtained by its use. 
People who have been bald for years tell how 
they now glory in their beautiful hair. Others 
who have had dandruff all their lives say they 
have now a clean, healthy scalp and that hair 
stopped falling after a few applications of this 
wonderful new treatment. 

We don’t care whether you are bothered with 
falling hair; prematurely gray hair, matted hair 
or stringy hair; dandruff, itching scalp, or any 


Beautiful Hair and lots of it—if you use Crystolis 


Mail Coupon Today. 





or all forms of hair trouble, we want you to try 
“CRYSTOLIS,” at our risk. 

We give you a binding guarantee, without any 
“strings” or red tape, that it won’t cost you a 
cent if we do not prove to you that “Crystolis” 
will do all we claim for it, and what’s important, 
we have plenty of money to back our guarantee. 
We have deposited $1000 in our local bank as a 
special Fund to be forfeited if we fail to comply 
with this contract. Cut out the coupon below and 
mail it today to Creslo Laboratories, 400-H Street, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 





FREE COUPON 


The Creslo Laboratories, 400-H Street, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 

I am a reader of AINSLER’S MAGAZINE. Prove 
to me without cost how Crystolis stops falling 
hair, banishes dandruff and itching scalps and 
restores gray and faded hair to natural color. 
Write your name and address plainly and 


ENCLOSE THIS COUPON WITH 
YOUR LETTER, 
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--First Signs 
of andl 


~ In Children 





Eradicated by 


Cuticura Soap 
SHampo0s 


And light touches of Cuticura 
Ointment. They remove dan- 
druff, allay irritation and pro- 
mote permanent hair health. 


2% SAMPLES FREE 3% 


Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Ointment are sold 
throughout the world. Send post-card to nearest 
depot for free sample of each with 32-page book: 
Newbery, 27,.Charterhouse Sq., London; R. Towns 
& Co., Sydney, N.S.W.; Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town; 
Muller, Maclean & Co., Calcutta and Bombay; 
Potter Drug and Chem. Corp., Boston, U.S.A. 


chan 
make 

t seller. 

A jong, fait want filled. Enormous demand— 

wanted in every home. Carry right in pocket. 


3 day and 
a 
+ out, nothing else like it. 








“ Dep’t MBREW Cah, 0. 











YOU CAN MAKE CIGARETTES LIKE THESE 


A Practical Novelty for Cigarette Smokers 


TURKO CIGARETTE ROLLER 


Sent postpaid for 25 cts. Address, 


Turko Roller Co., Box 38, Station H, New York City 


Wrinkles 


Thousands have successfully used this for- 
mula to remove traces of age, 
illness or worry: 1 oz, of pure 


Powdered 
SAXOLITE 










dissolved in 4¢ pt. witch hazel; use as a 

face wash The effeet is almost mawical. 
Deepest wrinkles, crow’s feet, as well as finest lines, 
completely and quickly vanish, Face becomes fir smooth, 
fresh, and you look years young Tr. No harm to tenderest 
skin. Get genuine Saxolite (powdered) at any drug store. 






DELATONE 


Removes Hair or Fuzz from Face, 
Neck or Arms 








Delatone is an old and well-known scientific 
preparation, in powder form, for the quick 
removal of hairy growths—no matter how 
thick or stubborn they may be. A paste is 
made with some Delatone and water, then 
7~ — \spread on hairy surface. After two or 
™ sthree minutes it is rubbed off and the hairs 

have vanished. When the skin is washed 
it will be found to be white, firm and hairless. Delatone is used 
by thousands of people and is highly recommended by Mrs 
Mae Martin, the authority on ‘‘Beauty.’’ 

Druggists sell Delatone, or an original one-ounce jar will 


be mailed upon receipt of One Dollar by 


M4 ? add J 
THE SHEFFIELD PHARMACAL COMPANY 
3255 Sheffield Avenue—Dept. B. F.—Chicago 
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re dit "tay 


Thi Ring is our special. It stands alone 
as themost perf: Ring ever produced. Only 
the finest quality pure white di ‘ect .n 

and fullof fiery brilliancy, are used. Skil type unt- 

ed in our famous, ratte *Perfection’’ picect id gold 


"Thisisthe Diamon d iy (Aly 


he Loftis “Perfection” 
many different « sizes 
Also FTl is fashiona ntings, 
Catalog Itiefree. “Ly 


[OFT S Diamonds, Watch chos, Jewelry 
FTIS CHICAGO, ILL. 


108 N. State St., 







Asthma 
‘Hay F ever 


Send for Free Trial Bottle of 
HIMALYA, the valuable rem- 
edy for Hay Fever and Asthma. 
We have hundreds of reliable tes- 
timonials showing positive and 
permanent cures to persons who 
have suffered for years after 
other remedies and change of 
climate had failed. 
Write today to the 
HIMALYA CO. 
82 Warren Ave. W. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Ts tetneeee 
My Magazine “Investing for Profit” 
FREE for Six Months 


















Send me your name and address right NOW and I will send 
a you tnavesting for Profit: agazine absolutely free for six 
months. It tells how to get the utmost earnings from your 
money—how to tell good investments — how to pick the 
most protitable of sound investments. It reveals how 
bankers and capitalists ake $1,000 grow to $22,000—in 
fuct gives you the vital inve sting information that should 
enable you to make your money grow proportionate 
4j have decided this a to cive 500 81x month subscriptions 
to Investing for Profit FREE! Every copy is 


Worth at Least $10 


to every invester—perhans a fortune, Send your name 
and address now, mention this paper and get a Free intro- 
ductory subscription. Conditions may prevent repeating 
this offer, Better take it now. You'll be willing to pay Wo 
a copy after you have read it six months, 


H. L. BARBER, Pub., R418 30 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago all 
eee es 





FORA 


P 
HEADACHES NEURALGIA AND LAGRIPPE 1 ABLE TS 
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{ltustrated may 
of Bargains.”’ the new, 

iry are frown _ 
jamonds, artistic fe solid god one an: 1p + 
cash stores at drublecus prices. Our watches, to, 

cas. lo 

are big bargains. Select anything desired and 
“Let Us Send It to wean on ne 


a gatietactory, send us one-fifth of 
rst payment, balance diviged 5 in 


Seid for Ce monthl aly We NdW. Boo al 


Ya Diamonds in tA value 10 to20 per fae each year. 
A diamond is the ideal A gift for the loved one. We give 
better values and easier terms than any house iD America. 

















Salisfaction Omaniurers ors 
7 Money Refunded. 
Officially adopted py Steamship. 
TORarccies on Both fresh and salt 
mater—e -ndorsed a highest author- 
over. Contains no cocaine, 
iphine. opium, chloral, coal tar 
ot, or their derivatives, 
eading druggists. Gc box enough 
$1.00 box for ocean voyage. 


G16 Preventative of Nausea. 


tL REMEDY CO., Detroit, Michigan 


Street, London; Montreal, New York 
ie. Milan, Ham? purge. 


CLARK’ CsORIENT CRuis: ae 


17th Annual; leaves February 14th. Sixty-five 
Glorious Days of Cruising by the Popular 


SUMPTUOUS NEW S. S. “ROTTERDAM” 


24,170 Tons. Cost $400 up, including hote ls, drives. guides, ete. 











VISITING Madeira, Spain, Algiers, Athens, Constantinople. 17 
days in Palestine and Egypt, Rome, Riviera, ete. Stop-over in 
Europe; week in Paris or ,oudon, ‘$30. Program free. Round 
the World T« ours in the Fall 

FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York. 








Promptly Relieve 


Periodic Headaches 
Nervousness and 
Insomnia 


Ask for A-K Tablets 
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THE MAGAZINE AND THE 
BOOK-LENGTH NOVEL 












| meee is being said these days about a complete novel 
being included in one issue of a magazine—that the 
idea is new and noteworthy. 


VERY reader of the POPULAR MAGAZINE knows 
that such a novel has been given with each issue for 
the past ten years! 





|F imitation be the sincerest form of flattery, the POPULAR 
MAGAZINE ought to be proud of its inspiring lead. 


id is, and shows its pride by still giving the public the finest 
novels published complete in one issue of a magazine. 


URTHERMORE, its readers are given two novels a 
month, from America’s foremost writers: Men like Jack 
London, Stewart Edward White, Burton E. Stevenson, 
Ralph D. Paine, Holman Day, Herman Whitaker, 
Zane Grey, W. B. M. Ferguson, Francis Lynde, 
Bertrand W. Sinclair, and a host of others, 


Arter wanes these novels are published, at the regu- 

lar book rate, by the foremost houses in the business: 
Scribner, Harper, Houghton-Mifflin, Macmillan, 
Appleton, Dodd-Mead, Little-Brown, etc., etc. 









ITH this record behind it, the POPULAR makes no 
idle boast in stating that the record before it will be 
equally pre-eminent. 










QEMEMRER that the POPULAR is ten years ahead of 
the magazine-complete-novel game! 
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THIN FOR YEARS 


“GAINS 22 POUNDS IN 23 DAYS” 


“I was all run down to the very bottom,” writes F. Gagnon. “I had to quit work 
I was so weak. Now, thanks to Sargol, I look like a new man. I gained 22 
pounds in 23 days.” 

“Sargol has put just 10 pounds on me in 14 days,” states W. D. Roberts. “It 
has made me sleep well, enjoy what I ate and enabled me to work with interest 
and pleasure.” 

“I weighed 132 pounds when I commenced taking Sargol. After taking 20 days 
I weighed 144 pounds. Sargol is the most wonderful preparation for flesh build- 
ing I have ever seen,” declares D. Martin, and J. Meier adds: “For the past 
twenty years I have taken medicine every day for indigestion and got thinner every 
year. I took Sargol for forty days and feel better than I have felt in twenty 
years. My weight has increased from 150 to 170 pounds.” 

When hundreds of men and women—and there are hundreds, with more coming 
every day—living in every nook and corner of this broad land voluntarily testify 
to weight increases ranging all the way from 10 to 35 pounds, given them by 
Sargol, you must admit, Mr. and Mrs. and Miss Thin Reader, that there must be 
something in this Sargol method of flesh building after all. 

Hadn’t you better look into it, just as thousands of others have done? Many thin 
folks say: “I’d give most anything to put on a little extra weight,” but when some- 
one suggests a way they exclaim, “Not a chance. Nothing will make me plump. 
I’m built to stay thin.” Until you have tried Sargol, you do not and cannot know 
that this is true. 

Sargol has put pounds of healthy ‘stay there” flesh on hundreds who doubted, 
and in spite of their doubts. You don’t have to believe in Sargol to grow plump 
from its use. You just take it and watch weight pile up, hollows vanish and your 
figure round out to pleasing and normal proportions. You weigh yourself when 
you begin and again when you finish and you let the scales tell the story. 

Sargol is absolutely harmless. It is a tiny concentrated tablet. You take one 
with every meal. It mixes with the food you eat for the purpose of separating 
all of its flesh producing ingredients. It prepares these fat making elements in 
an easily assimilated form, which the blood can readily absorb and carry all over 
your body. Plump, well-developed persons don’t need Sargol to produce this re- 
sult. ‘Their assimilative machinery performs its functions without aid. But thin 
folks’ assimilative organs do not. This fatty portion of their food now goes to 
waste through their bodies like unburned coal through an open grate. A few 
days’ test of Sargol in your case will surely prove whether or not this is true of 
you. Isn’t it worth trying? 


50c BOX FREE 


To enable any thin reader, ten pounds or more under weight to easily make 
this test, we will give a 50c box of Sargol absolutely free. Either Sargol will 
increase your weight or it won't and the only way to know is to try it. Send 
for this Free Test Package today, enclosing 10c in silver or stamps to help pay 
postage, packing, etc., and a full size 50e package will be sent by return mail 
free of charge. Mail this coupon with your letter to the SARGOL CO., 400-W 
HERALD BLDG., BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 








If you want a beauti- COME, EAT WITH US AT OUR EXPENSE. 


ful and well rounded 
figure of symmetrical P ‘ . 
This coupon entitles any person to one 50¢ package of Sargol, the con- 


proportions, if you * . “ : ° 
want to gain some centrated I'lesh Builder (provided you have never tried it), and that 10c 


solid pounds of healthy is enclosed to cover postage, packing, etc. Read our advertisement 
“stay there” flesh. if printed above, and then put 10c in silver in letter today, with coupon 
you want to increase and the full 50e package will be sent -you by return post. Address: 
your weight to nor- The Sargol Company, 400-W Herald Bldg., Binghamton, N. Y. 
mal—weigh what you Write your name and address plainly and 


should weigh — accept 
this Free 50c Package 
today. 


PIN THIS COUPON TO YOUR LETTER. 
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VICHY 


Owned by and bottled under the direct 
coatrol of the French Government 
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| 
Your Physician | | 
will recommend °° 
its use, to relieve C jl s arettes 
INDICESTION | 
RHEUMATISM 


URIC ACID 
COUT 


Plain or Cork Tip. Made of Selected 
Pure Turkish Tobacco, with a dis- 
tinctive blend which is appreciated by 
smokers of discrimination and taste. 
100 Bud Cigarettes securely packed in 
Red Cedar Wood Boxes, with Brass 
Hinges and Spring Catch. Send us 
$2.00 for above box of 100. Sent post- 
paid to any address. You'll be glad to 
smoke ’em. The Bud Cigarette Com- 
pany, 2 Rector Street, New York City. 


Not Genuine 
without the word 
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Delivered you FREE 


on Approval and 30 Days Trial 





S. R. Baitey & Company, Ine. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BAILEY ELECTRIC AUTOMOBILES 


GENERAL SALES OFfFrice GENERAL OFFICES & FACTORY 
895 BOYLSTON ST., AMESBURY, 
BOSTON MASS. 





4 /) / 

SEND As ASS: but write today for our big 1914 catalog 
of “*Ranger’’ Bicycles, Tires and Sun- 
dries at prices so low they will astonish you. Also particulars of our 

at new offer to deliver youa Ranger Bicycle on one month's 

a trial without a cent expense to you. Jt’s absolutely genuine, 
BOYS you can make money taking orders for bicycles, eres, lamps, 
Sundries, etc. from our big handsome catalog. It’s free. ft 
contain” ‘combination offers” for re-fitting your old bicycle like new 
very low cost. Also BES direct t bicycle {atormation. Send for it. 

irect to you. Noone clse can offer suc 
Low FACTORY PRICES alues and such terms, You cannot afford 
to buy a bicycle, tires or qundries without Jjirst learning what we can 
offer you. rite now. 


Mead Cycle Co«, Dept. C-110 Chicago, Mle 










ta day 
st it om. 
tempo. 
A ya te this is 
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Earn Larger Salaries Than Any Other Class of Men 









We will teach you to be a hi a, Aly... 
gh grade salesman, in “un, Aug ” “ le : “ 
fight weeks by mail and assure you definite propositions from a ae Oi Paes i ee ee Caen ae ra 
my gee of reliable. firms who 5 offer ou < opportunties tie Dieting. A Bn Werk. 
es while you are learning. ‘ormer ex- pr, v TIRES? TREATMENT FO 
Rerience ‘required Write today for particulars, list of hun- ne DUCTION OF OBE sit : bass 
Greds o fp and testimonials trom hundreds of our Harmlessand Positive. Ne Failure. Your reduction is assured—re- 
Ai * e duce to stay One month's treatment $6.00. Mail or offic 
Rept, NATIONAL SALESMEN'S TRAINING ASS'N. Broadway, New York." A PERMANENT REDUCTION GUARANTEED. 
tive and permanent.” Jerald. July 9. 189 
On Onenit ae G ibe j is the recognized si “4 N. ve ‘Wor ld July 7,1909 
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“RIZ LA CROIX—C’EST CHIC!” 
In the most fashionable café life in Paris... that parade, that assembly, 
that gay rout of cosmopolitan connoisseurs gathered from the world’s end to 


revel in the luxury of living . . . each merry-maker inevitably carries his little 
aromatic torch to perfume and to light his way. . . his cigarette, messieurs... 


And inevitably the cigarette is hand-rolled, made from his favorite tobacco 
—fresh, pure and to his taste—and 


RIZLA & 


(Pronounced: REE-LAH-KROY) 
FAMOUS CIGARETTE PAPERS 


These papers fulfill the French ideal of neatness, efficiency, perfection 
Decade after decade, experiment and improvement by the 
manufacturers of the La Croix family have marked 
the progress and rising popularity of the 
papers Riz La Croix. 

In no other paper do you 
get that wonderful thin- 
ness and lightness, yet 
that tenacity and ad- 
hesive quality. Your ci- 
garette rolled in Riz La 
Croix paper never bursts, \ 
never comes undone. It \ 
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kf does not char easily. It 

Ss. burns freely. And never \ 

PY once do you get that objec- \ 

(§ tionable “paper-flavor,” the Two interesting, illus. 2 
{ i trated Booklets—one about RIZ 

ie Odor of burning paper. This ‘ LA CROIX Cigarette Papers, the other pe. 
e' little paper isa manufactur- showing how to oe YourOwn’ cigarettes ies 
>< > sto ° — Sén n ere in U. S. on request. ddress é 
() er’s masterpiece, The American Tobacco Co, Room 186,11 1 Fifth Ave., N.Y, se 
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If it ism’ t 
an Eastman, 
it ism’ t 


a Kodak. 





The New No. JA 
KODAK Jr. 


thin, compact, convenient camera of high efficiency. The 
shape of the pictures is rectangular (2% x 4% inches), and 
pleasingly suited to landscapes.and home portraits. 

Choice of meniscus achromatic or Rapid Rectilinear lens; 
has new Kodak Ball Bearing shutter with cable release, for time 
and bulb exposures, and speeds of 1/25, 1/50 and 1/100 of a 
second; improved back for quick reloading; automatic focusing 
lock; collapsible reversible finder and two tripod sockets. Uses 
Kodak Film cartridges of six and twelve exposures, loading and 
unloading in daylight. 


- - $ 9.00 
- - 11.00 


Price, with meniscus achromatic lens, - - - 
Ditto, with Rapid Rectilinear lens, - “ * = 


Free catalogue at your dealer's, or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., Rocuester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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Around the World 
via Panama Canal 


Two grand cruises, 135 days each, at a cost of $7.00 a day and up, 
according to location of stateroom. All necessary expenses afloat 
and ashore included. 


First complete cruises “Around the World” via the Panama Canal. 
San Diego and Panama-Pacific Expositions visited. 

First cruise starts from New York, Jan. 16th, by the S.S. Cincinnati, 
sister ship of the famous world cruiser, S.S. Cleveland. The second 
cruise by the S. S Cleveland starts from New York, Jan. 31st. 
These are the greatest cruises ever offered. The itineraries coyer the principal 
countries of the world. Make your reservation now, complete your final arrange- 

ments later, board the steamer, where you will find everything has been arranged y 
for your comfort and convenience. All the little details so annoying to travelers | 
have been eliminated, leaving your entire time free for sight-seeing. : ; 


Hamburg-American Line, 41-45 Broadway, N. Y. 
Philadelphia Boston Baltimore Pittsburgh Chicago New Orleans Minneapolis St. Louis San Francisco Montreal 
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Young 
_—_Looking-. 

Complexion 

The soft, pure and 


fine complexion of 
youth is not so diffi- 
cult to retain as is 
often imagined. The 
reason why many 
people lose it so soon 
is that they do not ex- 
ercise sufficient care 
in avoiding common 
impure soaps, which 
destroy the fresh nat- 
ural tint and _ loveli- 
ness of skin texture 
that constitute so great a personal charm. 


Pears’ Soap 


protects, preserves and improves that tint and loveliness by 
sheer force of an unequalled emollient power and an absolute 
purity. Every particle of Pears comes into the service of 

beauty. It is sweet and wholesome and healthy, and, at the 
same time it is the most economical of toilet soaps, pos- 
sessing double the lasting qualities of ordinary soaps. 










The skin is always kept in a soft, dainty 
natural condition by Pears while it brings 
the complexion to its highest perfection, 


— The Great English Complexion Soap 

































“All richts secured.” 


OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 





mat satisfying beverage 


Parsee md wholesome ws it is tempting 


> 


Delicious— Refreshing i 
Thirst —Quenching jj 








Ask for it by 
its full names 


then vor 








THE COCA-COLA CO. 
Atlanta, Ga. 





